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EXHIBITS 


Exhibit 4 to Petition for Beview 

EXCERPT FROM RESPONDENT’S REPLY BRIEF 
TO MAIN BRIEF OF STAFF COUNSEL DATED 
JULY 10, 1947. 

“VII—Proposed Findings and Conclusions. 

“Based upon the record in this proceeding, and particu¬ 
larly the portions thereof referred to in the foregoing 
brief, respondent proposes to the Trial Examiner and the 
Federal Power Commission, and requests that each adopt 
the following proposed findings of fact: 


“8. Fort Benton was the head of historic navigation on 
the Missouri River. There was no transportation of per¬ 
sons or property in interstate or foreign commerce by 
river above Fort Benton. 

“9. The 49 mile reach of the river between Fort Benton 
and the mouth of the Sun River is now and always has been 
non-navigable, and no improvements for navigation were 
ever made or proposed for this reach. 

“10. There has been, at infrequent intervals, a small 
amount of boating, logging and local traffic on certain short 
reaches of the river above the mouth of the Sun River, 
none of which was related to interstate or foreign com¬ 
merce. 

“11. The improvements above the mouth of Sun River 
never rendered the river navigable, except for a 2 V 2 -foot 
channel 16 miles in length as far as Buckshot Island, 16 
miles above the City of Great Falls; that work was discon¬ 
tinued in 1899, and even this channel has reverted to its 
original condition. The improvements above Great Falls 
had no relation to improvements below Fort Benton. 

“12. The construction of Fort Peck Dam pursuant to 
act of Congress constituted an abandonment by Congress 
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of navigability above Fort Peck Dam, and said dam com¬ 
pletely terminates any possibility of interstate or foreign 
navigation on the Missouri River above the dam. 

“13. The adoption of the Pick-Sloan plan by Congress 
constituted an abandonment by Congress of navigability 
of the Missouri River above Sioux City, Iowa. 

“14. None of respondent’s dams on the Madison and 
Missouri Rivers is located in navigable waters of the 
United States, as defined in Section 3(8) of the Federal 
Power Act. 

“15. None of respondent’s dams is located in navigable 
waters of the United States. j 

“16. The Federal Power Commission has no authority 
or jurisdiction to enforce the River and Harbor Act • of 
1899, or to require a license because of an alleged violation 
of that Act. 

“17. Respondent’s plants and operations do not, nor 
does any of them, obstruct navigable capacity of a naviga¬ 
ble water of the United States. 

“18. The Federal Power Commission has no authority 
or jurisdiction to require the licensing of a dam or plant 
constructed prior to August 26, 1935, by reason of any 
effect on interstate or foreign commerce, and hence no such 
authority with reference to any of respondent’s dams, all 
of which were constructed prior to that date. 

“19. The Federal Power Commission has no authority 
or jurisdiction to require the licensing of a dam merely 
because it is operated as part of an integrated system. j 

“20. No Government lands are occupied by the Morony, 
Ryan, Rainbow, or Black Eagle developments. 

“21. The Federal Power Commission has no authority 
or jurisdiction with respect to, and cannot question the 
validity or existence of a permit or right of way issued by 
appropriate authority. 


“23. The Government lands at the Hauser development 
are lawfully occupied under a valid existing right of way 
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granted by the Secretary of the Interior and a valid exist¬ 
ing Special Privilege Agreement granted by the Secretary 
of Agriculture (Forest Service), neither of which has ever 
been revoked or terminated. 

“24. The Government lands at the Canyon Ferry de¬ 
velopment are lawfully occupied under a valid existing 
right of way granted by the Secretary of the Interior, 
which has never been revoked or terminated. 

“25. The Government lands at the Hebgen development 
are lawfully occupied under a valid existing Final Power 
Permit granted by the Secretary of Agriculture, which has 
never been revoked or terminated. 

“26. No Federal Power Commission license is required 
for any of the following developments: Morony, Ryan, 
Rainbow, Black Eagle, Holter, Hauser, Canyon Ferry or 
Hebgen.” 

• •••••*••• 

2285 

Hearing Exhibit No. 5 

June 5, 1896. 

The Helena Water and Electric Power Co., 

Helena, Montana. 

Gentlemen: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your peti¬ 
tion for permission to erect a dam and water power in the 
Missouri River, in or near the Black Rock Canon, which is 
on that part of the river forming the boundary line be¬ 
tween Lewis and Clark and Meagher Counties, in the State 
of Montana. 

In reply, permit me to invite your attention to the fol¬ 
lowing report of the Acting Chief of Engineers, to whom 
your communication was referred: 

“The River and Harbor Act of June 3, 1896, contains 
an item making an appropriation for improving Upper 
Missouri River between Stubbs Ferry in Montana and the 
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lower limits of Sioux City, Iowa, and provides ‘That sub¬ 
ject to such conditions as the Secretary of War may pre¬ 
scribe, any person, company or corporation may construct 
a dam or dams across said river above Stubbs Ferry, with 
necessary canal and improvements to develop water power 
and for other useful purposes’. 

“The within is a request for authority for construction 
of a dam in the river in or near Black Rock Canon under 
the terms of the act and, in returning the papers, I have 
to state that I know of no objection to approving the re¬ 
quest of the applicants, provided the navigation interests 
of the river are in no manner involved, and provided fur¬ 
ther, that any plans and details of construction hereafter 
submitted may be such as will meet the approval of the 
Secretary of War.” 

It is understood by the Department that the river at the 
point indicated is not navigable in fact. 

Very respectfully, 

Acting Secretary of War. 


2286 Washington, D. C-, Aug. 20, 1896. 

The Hon. Secretary of War, 

Washington, D. C. j 

Sir: ! 

I have the honor to present, in response to your letter 
of June 5, 1896, four sheets of drawings relating to the 
water power development of the Helena Water and Elec¬ 
tric Power Company on the Upper Missouri River. These 
drawings give the details of the dam shown on the map 
attached to the petition heretofore presented to you. 

Sheet No. 8 shows a cross section and the nature of con¬ 
struction of the dam, viz; a timber crib construction of 
squared timbers. The cribs are to be filled with stones 
and the interstices between the stones are to be puddled 
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full of fine gravel. The height of the dam will be 29 feet 
above ordinary low water. 

Sheet No. 13 shows the plan and section of the abutment 
of the dam, located on the right bank of the river. 

Sheet No. 14 shows the plan, and sheet No. 15 the sec¬ 
tion of the head gates located on the left bank of the river. 

The power house shown on the map attached to the peti¬ 
tion is located near the head gates on the left bank of the 
river. 

2287 This development of water power is at the lower 
end of Black Rock Canon on the Upper Missouri 
River, and is located about ten miles up stream from 
Stubbs Ferry on the same stream. 

This power is within that part of the Missouri River 
described in 4 ‘The River and Harbor Act” of June 3, 1896, 
which provides “That subject to such conditions as the 
Secretary of War may prescribe, any person, company or 
corporation may construct a dam or dams across said river 
above Stubbs Ferry with necessary canal and improve¬ 
ments to develop water power, and for other purposes.” 

The Power Company fully coincides in your expressed 
view that the river at the point indicated is not navigable 
in fact. 

Will you kindly address any communication you may 
have to make in reference to the petition of the Power 
Company to Barton Sewell, General Manager, Western 
Union Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Respectfully submitted for the Company, 

J. T. Fanning 

Consulting Engineer of the 
H. E. and W. Power Company, 
330 Hennepin Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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2550. 4th Indorsement. 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 

JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL*S OFFICE: j 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

August 22, 1896. 

Respectfully returned to the Secretary of War with in¬ 
strument prepared in duplicate. 

The plans and specifications in this case are not com¬ 
plete. The proper plans and specifications should be at¬ 
tached to each copy of the instrument. 

G. Norman Lieber 1 

Judge Advocate General . 

5th Indorsement. 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 

August 25, 1896. 

Respectfully returned to the Chief of Engineers to be 
again submitted to this office when the necessary additional 
papers, which have been orally requested, shall have been 
received. 

! 

By order of the 
Acting Secretary of War: 

A. N. Thompson 
Acting Chief Clerk . 

• • # * * • # • • j • 

2288 WAR DEPARTMENT, City j 

Aug 20/96.! 

Helena Water & Electric 
Power Company, 

J. T. Fanning, j 

Consulting Engrs. 

In reply to W. D. letter June 5/96, transmits four blue 
prints of dam to built at lower end of Black Rock Canon 
on Upper Missouri River by that Company. 
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4 Inclos (bxs) 

Letter to Capt. Sanford Sept. 21/96 with inclos. 4-7 & 
copy of inclos. 16. 

• ••••••••• 

2d Indorsement 

OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 
U. S. ARMY 

August 21, 1896. 

Respectfully returned to the Secretary of War. 

The plans presented with this letter are for a dam which 
the Helena Water and Electric Power Company proposes 
to erect across the Upper Missouri River above Stubbs 
Ferry under the authority granted by the River and Har¬ 
bor Act of June 3,1896. These plans were referred to and 
were intended to form a part of a petition presented by 
this company to the Secretary of War in June last (Engr. 
Dept. 15570-1896). 

On that petition it was stated by this office that no ob¬ 
jection was known to approving the request of the appli¬ 
cants, provided the navigation interests of the river are in 
no manner involved, and provided further, that any plans 
and details of construction hereafter submitted may be 
such as will meet the approval of the Secretary of War. 

While this statement was made it was at the same time 
my opinion that the only interest which the War Depart¬ 
ment could have in this matter was its relation to the in¬ 
terests of navigation, and that “such conditions as the 
Secretary of War may prescribe” can only refer to the 
matter of navigation. If navigation be not involved it is 
not known what “conditions” are referred to in the law. 

The plans presented are indorsed and presented by Mr. 
J. T. Fanning whose name is a sufficient guarantee that 
they are proper and sufficient for accomplishing their ob¬ 
ject,—that is to dam the river and provide a water power. 
The plans do not propose to provide in any way for the 
interests of navigation* 
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It is not believed that any power but Congress can le¬ 
gally declare the section of the Upper Missouri under con¬ 
sideration, unnavigable, nor is it believed that Congress 
intended that any responsibility should be assumed by the 
Government in the matter of overflow of land or possible 
damages from injury to dams. 

2289 And the authority of the law to construct darps is 
for “any person, company or corporation,” and the 
right of any special company involves local rights j and 
privileges which it is not the province of the War Depart¬ 
ment to investigate. 

For the reasons given it is not recommended that any 
special approval be given to the plans presented or that 
formal permission be given to the Helena Water and Elec¬ 
tric Power Company to construct the dams proposed. ;But 
it is recommended that the company be notified that, with 
the understanding of the Department that the river at the 
point indicated is not now navigable in fact, there is no 
objection on the part of the War Department to the plans 
presented or the work proposed, provided that they are built 
under the “general conditions” that any person, company or 
corporation building a dam under the law, must do so with 
the understanding that the navigation interests must be 
provided for at any time when, in the opinion of the Sec¬ 
retary of War, such provisions are necessary, and with 
the understanding that, in stating these general conditions 
the United States does not assume any responsibility for 
any damages of any description resulting from the con¬ 
struction of the dams. 

A. MacKenzie 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 
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2290 Permission to build dam: Mo. River near Black Rock 
Canon, Mont. 

Sir: September 18, 1896. 

Replying to your application, inclosed please find for 
retention an instrument granting permission to The Helena 
Water and Electric Power Company to erect a dam and 
construct a water power on the Missouri River above 
Stubbs Ferry near the Black Rock Canon, Montana. 

Very respectfully, 

Secretary of War. 

Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, 

President, 

The Helena Water & Electric Power Co., 

New York, N. Y. 

(Inclosure: instrument—12, 14, 16 & 18 of 4445). 

• #«••••••• 

2291 Subject: Dam across Missouri River. 

OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 

UNITED STATES ARMY, 

Washington, D. C., Sept. 21, 1896. 

Capt. J. C. Sanford, 

Corps of Engineers, 

Sioux City, Iowa. 

Captain: 

There is inclosed herewith, for retention by you, a copy 
of an instrument granting the Helena Water and Electric 
Power Company permission to construct a dam across the 
Missouri River, above Stubbs Ferry, near the Black Rock 
Canon, Mont. 

By command of Brig. Gen. Craighill: 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

George W. Goethals, 

Captain , Corps of 
Engineers. 

15570/3 

Inclos. 4-7 & copy of inclo. 16 accomp’g. 



« <*»<**M. 
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2293 J.A.G.O. 

( 20211 ) 

Hearing Exhibit No. 6 

Whereas, By an Act of Congress, approved April 12, 
1906, entitled ‘‘An Act to authorize the Capital City Im¬ 
provement Company, of Helena, Montana, to construct a 
dam across the Missouri River” (Public—No. 93), it is 
provided, inter alia, as follows: 

“That the consent of the Government is hereby given 
to the Capital City Improvement Company, of Helena, 
Montana, its successors or assigns, to construct across the 
Missouri River, at some point between the south line of 
township twelve north, range two west, and the north line 
of township fourteen north, range three west, Montana 
meridian, to be determined by them and approved by the 
Secretary of War, a dam, canal, and appurtenances thereof, 
for water power, and other purposes, and in connection 
therewith a foot bridge, or bridges, for public use: Pro¬ 
vided, That the plans for the construction of said dam and 
appurtenant works shall be submitted to and approved by 
the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War before 
the commencement of construction, and when so approved 
no change shall be made in said plans without the prior 
approval of the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of 
War: Provided further, That whenever required to do so 
by the Secretary of War the said company shall construct 
and maintain in connection with said dam a suitable boom 
and log sluice; that suitable fishways, to be approved by 
the United States Fish Commissioner, shall be constructed 
and maintained in said dam by said corporation, its suc¬ 
cessors and assigns; and shall obtain and convey to the 
United States, whenever requested to do so by the Secre¬ 
tary of War, clear title to such land as in his judgment 
may be required for constructions and approaches to said 
dam for transferring boats and freight around the same, 
and shall grant to the United States a free use of water 
power for operating such construction work; and to insure 
compliance with these conditions the said company shall 
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execute and deliver to the Secretary of War a proper bond 
in such amount as may be fixed by him: And provided fur¬ 
ther, That the said company shall be liable for any damage 
to private property resulting from the construction and 
operation of said dam and appurtenant works, either by 
overflow or otherwise, and proceedings to recover com¬ 
pensation for such damage may be instituted either in the 
State or Federal courts”; 

And Whereas, Said Capital City Improvement Com¬ 
pany, of Helena, Montana, has now submitted to the Sec¬ 
retary of War, for his examination and approval, a map 
of the location and plans for a power dam to be built across 
the Missouri River, in accordance with the provisions of 
said Act of Congress; which said location and plans have 
been approved by the Chief of Engineers; 

Now, Therefore, This is to certify that, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers, the 
Secretary of War hereby approves the map of location 
and plans of said dam, which are hereto attached, subject 
to the following conditions: 

1. —That the Engineer Officer of the United States Army, 
in charge of the district within which said dam is to be 
built, may supervise its construction in order that said 

plans shall be complied with. 

2. —That said Company shall, within 30 days from the 
date of this approval, execute and deliver to the Secretary 
of War a bond, satisfactory to him, in the sum of $5000. 

to insure compliance with the conditions specified 
2294 in the second proviso of said Act of Congress (here¬ 
inbefore quoted at length): otherwise this approval 
shall be null and void. 

WITNESS my hand this 17th day of August, 1906. 

(Signature illegible) 

The Military Secretary, 
Acting Secretary of War . 
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2295 Whereas, By an instrument dated August 17, 
1906, and under authority of an Act of Congress, ap¬ 
proved April 12, 1906, entitled “An Act to authorize the 
Capital City Improvement Company, of Helena, Montana, 
to construct a dam across the Missouri River’’ (34 Stat. 
L., Ill), the Secretary of War, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, approved the map of location and plans for a power 
dam to be built by said Capital City Improvement Com¬ 
pany across the Missouri River, under the provisions of 
said Act of Congress, and subject to certain conditions 
therein set forth; 

And Whereas, Said Capital City Improvement Com¬ 
pany, of Helena, Montana, now represents to the Secretary 
of War that since the said date of approval, as aforesaid, 
said Company “has found it desirable and necessary to the 
successful accomplishment of its said construction in the 
most efficient manner, and because of probable objections 
and difficulties which preliminary examinations have i de¬ 
veloped at the point so previously selected and approved, 
to change the point of its proposed location to a new point 
about twelve miles further down along the channel of said 
Missouri River, and that it has determined upon said pro¬ 
posed new point of location at a point, partly in Section 5 
and partly in Section 8 of Township 14 North, Range 3 
West of the Montana Principal Meridian. And that at 
said last named point of new location it will use in the 
construction of its proposed dam and appurtenant works 
the same plans of construction that have been heretofore 
approved for use at the point of first location, the proposed 
change being not one in the plan of construction but only 
in the point whereat said approved plans of construction 
are to be used”; and accordingly has presented to the Sec¬ 
retary of War, for his examination and approval, a map 
of location for the site of said dam, etc., in lieu of the said 
location approved by said instrument of August 17, 1906; 
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and which change of location has been recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers; 

Now, Therefore, This is to certify that the Secretary of 
War hereby approves said change of location, as specified 
above and as shown on said map hereto attached, subject 
to the provisions of said Act of Congress, and to 

2296 the conditions of said original approval of August 
17, 1906; it being expressly understood that said 

Company shall, within thirty days from the date of this 
approval of the change in location, execute and deliver to 
the Secretary of War a new bond, satisfactory to him, in 
the sum of $5,000.00 to insure compliance with the condi¬ 
tions specified in the second proviso of the said Act: other¬ 
wise this approval shall be null and void. 

Witness my hand this 25, day of September, 1907. 

Robert Shaw Oliver, 

Acting Secretary of War. 

2297 Whereas, By an instrument dated August 17, 
1906, as amended September 25, 1907, the Secretary 

of War, under authority of an Act of Congress approved 
April 12, 1906, entitled “An Act to authorize the Capital 
City Improvement Company, of Helena, Montana, to con¬ 
struct a dam across the Missouri River” (34 S'tat. L., Ill), 
and in accordance with the recommendation of the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, approved the map of 
location and plans for a power dam to be built by the Cap¬ 
ital City Improvement Company across the Missouri River 
at a point partly in section 5 and partly in section 8 of 
township 14 North, range 3 West of the Montana Principal 
Meridian; 

And Whereas, The Capital City Power Company, suc¬ 
cessor in title of the Capital City Improvement Company, 
has submitted to the Secretary of War, for his examina¬ 
tion and approval, detailed plans of the dam proposed to 
be built on said location, which plans provide for a much 
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higher dam than that originally proposed but are within 
the authority given by said Act and have received the ap¬ 
proval of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army; 

Now, Therefore, This is to certify that, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, the Secretary of War hereby approves the 
said plans submitted by the Capital City Power Company 
as aforesaid, which plans are hereto attached, subject to 
the following conditions: 

1. That the Engineer Officer of the United States Army 
in charge of the district within which said dam is to be 
built may supervise its construction in order that said 
plans shall be complied with. 

2. That the said Capital City Power Company shall, 
within thirty days from the date of this approval, execute 
and deliver to the Secretary of War a bond satisfactory to 
him in the penal sum of Ten thousand dollars ($10,000.00) 
to insure compliance with the conditions specified in the 
second proviso of said Act of Congress; otherwise this ap¬ 
proval shall be null and void. 

WITNESS my hand this 14th day of April, 1908. 

Robert Shaw Oliver, 

Asst. Secretary of War . 
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2298 UNITED STATES DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 

AND THE INTERIOR 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

JOINT FINAL POWER PERMIT 
(Act of February 15, 1901, (31 Stat, 790) 

Applicant 

Montana Power Company 
Serial Number 
Helena 013453 
Location 

Helena National Forest and Helena Land District, 
Montana. 

Purpose of Occupation and Use of Lands of United States 
Maintenance and operation of one reservoir. 

Date of Initiation of Priority 

Lands under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Agriculture, December 21, 1907. 

Lands under the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior. October 1, 1907. 

2299 EW 
D-l-Helena, 

Montana Power Company, 

Reservoir (Holter Project) 

12-21-07. 

STIPULATIONS 

Whereas, the Montana Power Company has heretofore 
filed with the District Forester at Missoula, Montana, and 
with the Commissioner of the General Land Office an ap¬ 
plication for a Joint Final Power Permit authorizing the 
occupancy and use of certain lands of the United States 
partly within and partly without the Helena National For¬ 
est, State of Montana, and the construction, maintenance, 
and, or, operation thereon of the following described 
works: 
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(a) One concrete storage and diverting dam approxi¬ 
mately 120 feet in maximum height and approximately 1300 
feet in maximum length to form one reservoir to flood ap¬ 
proximately 4660 acres at spillway level of which approxi¬ 
mately 52 acres are National Forest land and 230 acres are 
lands of the United States outside of the National Forest, 
said dam and reservoir being designated, respectively, as 
follows: The Holter Dam and the Holter Reservoir. 

j 

All as approximately shown upon certain maps and plans 
subscribed and sworn to by Henry A. Herrick on the 5th 
day of January, 1917 and filed with the District Forester 
at Missoula, Montana, on the 29th day of June, 1917, which 
maps and plans are filed together herewith and des- 
2300 ignated as follows: I 

“Exhibit A, (3 Sheets) Contour Plan of Reser¬ 
voir”, 

“Exhibit A-2, (3 Sheets) Location of Maximum Flow 
Line of Reservoir”, I 

“Exhibit B, General Plan of Dam, Intake and Power 
House”, 

“Exhibit C, Cross Section of Damsite Showing Founda¬ 
tions ’ I 

and upon certain maps and plans bearing affidavit of Henry 
a Herrick, Engineer, and certificate of F. M. Kerr, Vice- 
President and General Manager, and filed with the Local 
Land Office at Helena, Montana, which maps and plans 
are filed together herewith and designated as follows: 

“Exhibit J-l, General plan of Dam, Intake and Power 
house”, filed January 17,1917, 

“Exhibit J-2, Cross Section of dam site showing founda¬ 
tion”, filed January 17, 1917, ■ 

“Exhibit J-6, Sheet 1, Map of location of maximum flow 
line of reservoir”, filed June 29, 1917, 

“Exhibit J-7, Sheet 2, Map of Location of maximum; 
flow line of reservoir”, filed June 29, 1917, 

“Exhibit J-8, Sheet 3, Map of location of maximum flow; 
line of reservoir”, filed June 29, 1917, 
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All of which maps and plans together with certain field 
notes, estimates and data, evidence of water rights, articles 
of incorporation, etc., filed with the District Forester at 
Missoula, Montana, and designated, respectively, as fol¬ 
lows: 

“Exhibit D, Copy of Field Notes”, 

“Exhibit D-2, Location of maximum flow line of the Hol- 
ter Reservoir”, 

“Exhibit E”, Estimates and Data, 

2301 “Exhibit F”, Affidavit of Engineer, 

“Exhibit G, List of Officers and Directors”, 
“Exhibit H, Application for Final Power Permit”, 
“Exhibit I”, Evidence of Water Rights, 

“Exhibit J”, Articles of Incorporation, 

and with certain field notes, estimates and data, evidence 
of water rights, articles of incorporation, etc., filed with 
the Interior Department, and designated, respectively, as 
follows: 

“Exhibit A, Copy of Articles of Incorporation”, 
“Exhibit B, Copy of State Law under which company 
was organized”, 

“Exhibit C, Certificate of filing of articles”, 

“Exhibit D, Certificate of compliance with laws”, 
“Exhibit E, Official Statement of Organization”, 
“Exhibit F, True list of officers”, 

“Exhibit G, Copy of State Law governing water rights”, 
“Exhibit H, Certificate of no change in laws”, 

“Exhibit I, Formal Application”, 

are hereby made a part of this permit. 

Now, Therefore, in consideration of and as a prerequi¬ 
site to the granting of the aforesaid permit, the Permittee 
stipulates and agrees as follows, to-wit: 

Definition of Terms 

Article 1. That the following terms wherever used here¬ 
in shall mean as follows: 
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2302 “Permittee’’ means the Montana Power Com¬ 
pany, a corporation organized and existing under 

and by virtue of the laws of the State of New Jersey and 
having its office and principal place of business at Butte, 
Montana. 

“Secretaries’’ means the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of the Interior of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica, or their successors, or their duly authorized repre¬ 
sentatives, or such other officers or agents of the United 
States as may be legally designated. j 

44 National Forest lands” means lands of the United 
States reserved, acquired, and, or, held for National For¬ 
est purposes. j 

“Permit”, as used herein, means the Joint Final Power 
Permit, application for which has been filed as aforesaid, 
in accordance with the regulations of the Secretaries ; un¬ 
der the Act of February 15, 1901 (31 Stat., 790), and the 
permit in consideration of which the following stipulations 
and agreements are made. ; 

“Municipal Purposes” means and includes all purposes 
within municipal powers as defined by the charter of the 
municipal corporation, where any such purpose is directly 
pursued by the municipal corporation itself with the pri¬ 
mary object of promoting the security, health, good govern¬ 
ment, or general convenience of its inhabitants. 

“Power business” means the entire business of the per¬ 
mittee in in the generation, distribution, and delivery of 
power by means of any one power system, together with all 
works and tangible property involved therein including 
freeholds and leaseholds in real property. 

2303 “Power system” means all interconnected plants 
and works for the generation, distribution, and de¬ 
livery of power. 

“Power project” means a complete unit of power de¬ 
velopment, consisting of power house, conduit or conduits 
conducting water thereto, all storage or diverting or fore¬ 
bay reservoirs used in connection therewith, the transmis- 
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sion line delivering power therefrom, any other miscellane¬ 
ous structures used in connection with said unit or any 
part thereof, and all lands the occupancy and use of which 
are necessary or appropriate in the development of power 
in said unit. 

“Project works” means the physical structures of a 
power project. 

“Construction of the project works” means the actual 
construction of dams, water conduits, power houses, trans¬ 
mission lines, or some permanent structure necessary to 
the operation of the complete power project, and does not 
include surveys or the building of roads and trails, or the 
clearing of reservoir sites or other lands to be occupied, 
or the performance of any work preliminary to the actual 
construction of the permanent project works. 

“Primary transmission line” means the main line or 
lines over which power is delivered from power house or 
generating station, at the voltage of the high-tension side 
of the station transformers. 

“Distance of primary transmission” means the distance 
measured along the primary transmission line from the 
power house to the point of first reduction in line voltage 
by means of transformers. 

“Operation period” means the period covered by final 
permit subsequent to the actual beginning of 
2304 operation. 

“Survey construction period” means the period 
covered by preliminary and final permits prior to the oper¬ 
ation period. 

“Nominal stream flow” means the sum of (a) the flow 
determined by averaging the value estimated for the nat¬ 
ural mean flow for the two-month (calendar) minimum flow 
period in each successive five-year period or major frac¬ 
tion thereof, and (b) the stream flow made available from 
storage by project works not under the permit. 

“Load factor” means the ratio of average power output 
to maximum power output. 
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“Total capacity of the power site” means the continued 
product of (1) the factor 0.08; (2) the average effective 
head in feet; (3) the stream flow estimated to be available 
at the intake (in second-feet and in amount not to exceed 
the maximum hydraulic capacity of the project works) con¬ 
sidered as the sum of (a) the nominal stream flow and (b) 
stream flow made available from storage by project works 
under the permit; and (4) a factor, not less than the aver¬ 
age load factor of the power system, representing the de¬ 
gree of practicable utilization of the stream flow estimated 
to be available, and based on the extent of forebay storage 
and the load factor of the power system. 

“Rental capacity of the power site” means the capacity 
on which the rental charges for the use of the lands under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture are 
based. Unless otherwise ordered by the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture it will be determined by making the follow- 
2305 ing deductions from the total capacity of the power 
site: 

(a) Whenever power projects include water-conduit or 
intake reservoir sites not -wholly on National Forest lands, 
a deduction will be made from that part of the total capac¬ 
ity of the power site which is due to the use of the nominal 
stream flow. This deduction will be, in per cent, the sum 
of (1) the product of the proportion of the average effec¬ 
tive head obtained from the dam by the per cent of sub¬ 
merged lands below the flow line fixed by the average effec¬ 
tive head that are not National Forest lands, and (2) the 
product of the proportion of the average effective head 
obtained from the water conduit by the per cent of the 
length of said conduit which is not located on National 
Forest lands. 

(b) Whenever power projects include reservoir sites not 
wholly on National Forest lands, a deduction will be made 
from that part of the total capacity of the power site which 
is due to the use of stream flow made available from stor¬ 
age by the project works under the permit. This deduc- 
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tion will be the per cent of the total area of the reservoir 
sites that is not National Forest land. 

(c) From the total capacity of the power site which re¬ 
mains after deductions (a) and (b) have been made may 
be made a further deduction, which, in per cent, shall be 
the product of the square of the distance of primary trans¬ 
mission in miles and the factor 0.001, but in no case will 
deduction (c) exceed 25 per cent. 

2306 “Net capacity of the power site” means the ca¬ 
pacity on which is based the calculation of the com¬ 
pensation for the occupancy and use of lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Interior Department, and is determined 
by making a deduction from the total capacity of the power 
site which, in per cent, shall be the product of the square 
of the distance of primary transmission in miles and the 
factor 0.001, but in no case shall such deduction exceed 
25 per cent. 

Article 2. That except when prevented by unavoidable 
accidents or contingencies, the permittee will operate in 
good faith and as continuously as may be possible under 
prevailing market requirements, the project works con¬ 
structed, and, or, maintained, in whole or in part under the 
permit; that the Permittee will neither discontinue the 
operation of said project works nor reduce the amount of 
power developed or transmitted by the same at such time 
or in such a manner as to reduce the output of electric en¬ 
ergy required by the consuming public, or to increase the 
market price therefor, or to discriminate between consum¬ 
ers, or to prejudice the public interests; and that if there 
is discontinuance of operation, or reduction in amount of 
power generated or transmitted for a continuous period 
of more than thirty (30) days or for an aggregate period 
of more than ninety (90) days in any calendar year, the 
Permittee will notify the District Forester, Forest Service, 
Missoula, Montana, of the fact of such discontinuance or 
reduction, and of the reasons therefor. 
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2307 Capacities of Power Site 

Article 3. That the total capacity of the power site, 
permission for the occupancy and use of which has been 
applied for, shall, for the purposes hereof, be deemed and 
taken 31,500 horsepower; it being understood that if any 
permanent change in the nominal stream flow, due to stor¬ 
age or otherwise, shall result in an increase or decrease 
in the total capacity of the power site, as said capacity is 
herein taken, said increased or decreased power capacity 
shall, from the beginning of the calendar year next suc¬ 
ceeding the date of such change in nominal stream flow, 
be deemed and taken to be, for the purposes hereof, the 
capacity of such power site; and it being further under¬ 
stood that if at any time not less than ten (10) years after 
the original or after the last preceding determination of 
the said total capacity of the power site, either the Per¬ 
mittee or the Secretaries on the ground of inaccuracy, in¬ 
sufficiency, or inapplicability of the data upon which said 
original of said last preceding determination of said capac¬ 
ity was made, shall apply for or give notice of review of 
said original or said last preceding determination, then 
and thereupon such review shall be taken by the Secre¬ 
taries and a redetermination of the capacity shall be made, 
and the redetermined capacity shall, for the purposes 
hereof, and from the beginning of the next calendar year, 
be deemed and taken to be the capacity of the power site 
occupied and used in whole or in part under the permit. ; 

2308 Rental Charges 

Article 4-a. To pay annually in advance from the 1st 
day of January, 1918 for the occupancy and use of the Na¬ 
tional Forest lands described and shown upon the maps 
hereinbefore named, a rental charge to the Western Mon¬ 
tana National Bank, Missoula, Montana (United States De¬ 
pository), which rental charge shall be calculated from the 
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“rental capacity of the power site”, as defined in Article 
1 hereof, at the following rates per horsepower per year: 


For the calendar year 1918 . $0.10 

For the calendar year 1919.20 

For the calendar year 1920 .30 

For the calendar year 1921.40 

For the calendar year 1922 .50 

For the calendar year 1923 .60 

For the calendar year 1924 .70 

For the calendar year 1925 .80 

For the calendar year 1926 .90 

For the calendar year 1927 and each 

succeeding year . $1.00 


it being understood that said estimated rental capacity 
may be adjusted annually by the Secertary of Agriculture 
to provide for changes in ownership of lands in the reser¬ 
voir site and for changes in length of primary transmis¬ 
sion; and it being f urther understood that at any time not 
less than ten (10) years after the issuance of the permit, 
or after the last revision of rates of rental charge there¬ 
under, the Secretary may review such rental rates and im¬ 
pose such new rental rates as he may decide to be reason¬ 
able and proper: Provided , That such rental rates shall 
not be so increased as to reduce the margin of income (in¬ 
cluding appreciation in land values) from the power proj¬ 
ect or projects under the permit over proper actual 
2309 and estimated expenses (including reasonable al¬ 
lowance for renewals and sinking fund charges) to 
an amount, which in view of all the circumstances (includ¬ 
ing fair development expenses and working capital) and 
risks of the enterprise (including obsolescence, inade¬ 
quacy, and supersession), is unreasonably small; but the 
burden of proving such unreasonableness shall rest upon 
the Permittee. 

Article 4-b. To pay annually in advance from the 1st 
day of January, 1920, for the occupancy and use of the 
lands of the United States under the jurisdiction of the 
Interior Department described and shown upon the maps 
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hereinbefore named, to such officer as the Secretary of the 
Interior may designate, compensation calculated, from the 
“net capacity of the power site” as defined in Article 1 
hereof at the following rates per horsepower per year: 


For the calendar year 1920 . $0.03 

For the calendar year 1921.0£ 

For the calendar year 1922 .05 

For the calendar year 1923 .06 

For the calendar year 1924 .07 

For the calendar year 1925 .08 

For the calendar year 1926 .09 

For the calendar year 1927 and each 

succeeding year.10 


it being understood that said net capacity may be adjusted 
annually by the Secretary of the Interior to provide for 
changes in length of primary transmission; and it being 
further understood that at any time not less than tern (10) 
years after the issuance of the permit, or after the! last 
revision of rates of compensation charged thereunder^ the 
Secretary of the Interior may review such rates of 
2310 compensation and impose such new rates of com¬ 
pensation as he may decide to be reasonable 1 and 
proper: Provided, that such rates of compensation shall 
not be so increased as to reduce the margin of income (in¬ 
cluding appreciation in land values) from the power proj¬ 
ect or projects under the permit over proper, actual and 
estimated expenses (including reasonable allowance for 
renewals and sinking fund charges) to an amount which, 
in view of all circumstances (including fair development 
expenses and working capital), and risks of the enterprise 
(including obsolescence, inadequacy, and supersession), is 
unreasonably small; but the burden of proving such un¬ 
reasonableness shall rest upon the Permittee. 

Article 5. That it is understood, if any part of the afore¬ 
said rental charges, payable as hereinbefore provided, 
shall, after due notice has been given, be in arrears for 
ninety (90) days, that then and thereupon the permit shall 
be subject to revocation by the Secretaries. 
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Article 6. That the decision of the Secretaries shall be 
final as to all matters of fact upon which the calculation 
of the capacity or rental charges depends. 

Records and Accounts 

Article 7. To install and maintain in good operating 
condition at the power house such electric meters and 
at the power house such weirs, gauges, or other water¬ 
measuring device, as shall be approved by the Secretaries, 
free of all expense to the United States; to keep accurate 
and sufficient records of all measurements and of all water 
or other readings and records to the satisfaction of 
2311 the Secretaries; and to make a return during Janu¬ 
ary of each year, under oath, of such of the records 
of measurements for the year ending on December 31 pre¬ 
ceding, made by or in the possession of the Permittee, as 
may be required by the Secretaries. 

Article 8. That the books and records of the Permittee 
in so far as they contain information concerning the power 
project or projects under permit, or the power business 
conducted in connection therewith, shall be open at all 
times to the inspection and examination of the Secretaries. 

Article 9. On demand of the Secretaries to maintain in 
such form as they may prescribe or approve a system of 
accounting of the entire power business conducted in con¬ 
nection with the power project or projects under the per¬ 
mit, and to render annually such reports of said power 
business as the Secretaries may direct: Provided , however, 
that if the laws of the State of Montana require periodical 
reports from corporations under a uniform system of ac¬ 
counting, copies of such reports so made will be accepted, 
to the extent that they furnish the necessary information, 
as fulfilling the requirements of this article. 

Miscellaneous Requirements 

Article 10. To protect all Government and other tele¬ 
phone, telegraph, and power-transmission lines at cross- 
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ings of and at all places in proximity to the Permittee’s 
transmission line in a workmanlike manner, according to 
the usual standards of safety for construction, oper- 

2312 ation, and maintenance in such cases; and to main¬ 
tain said transmission line in such manner as not 

to menace life or property. 

Article 11. To clear and keep clear all lands of the 
power project for such width and in such manner as the 
Secretaries may direct. 

Article 12. To dispose of all brush, refuse, or unused 
timber on lands of the United States resulting from the 
construction, maintenance, and, or, operation of the project 
works as may be required by the Secretaries. 

Article 13. To build and repair roads and trails as re¬ 
quired by the Secretaries, whenever any existing roads or 
trails are destroyed or injured by the construction work or 
flooding under the permit. 

Article 14. To do everything reasonably within its 
power and to require its employees, contractors, and em¬ 
ployees of contractors to do everything reasonably within 
their power, both independently and upon request of the 
National Forest officers, or other agents of the United 
States, to prevent and suppress fires on or near the lands 
to be occupied under the permit. 

Article 15. To pay in advance to the United States de¬ 
pository or officer as above set forth in Article 4 hereof 
the full value, as fixed by the Secretaries, of all timber cut, 
injured, or destroyed on lands of the United States in the 
construction, maintenance, and, or, operation of the project 
works. 

Article 16. To pay, on demand of the Secretaries, to the 
United States depository or officer, as above set forth in 
Article 4 hereof, full value for all damage to the 

2313 lands or other property of the United States result¬ 
ing from the breaking of, or the overflowing, leaking 

or seeping of water from the project works constructed, 
maintained, and, or, operated under the permit, and for 
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all other damages to the lands or other property of the 
United States caused by the neglect of the Permittee or of 
the employees, contractors, or employees of the contractors 
of the Permittee. 

Article 17. To permit the use of the reservoir for the 
temporary storage or for the transportation of logs, ties, 
poles, pulpwood, or lumber, under such rules and regula¬ 
tions by the Permittee as may be approved by the District 
Forester, Forest Service, Missoula, Montana. 

Article 18. To sell power to the United States, when 
requested, at as low a rate as is given to any other pur¬ 
chaser for a like use at the same time and under similar 
conditions, if the Permittee can furnish the same to the 
United States without diminishing the quantity of power 
sold before such request to any other customer by a binding 
contract of sale: Provided That nothing in this article shall 
be construed to require the Permittee to increase its per¬ 
manent works or to install additional generating machinery. 

Article 19. If the Permittee engage in the sale of power 
as a public utility, it will abide by such reasonable regula¬ 
tions of the service rendered and to be rendered by the 
Permittee in respect to furnishing or transmitting power 
and of rates of payment therefor, as may from time to time 
be prescribed by any duly constituted authority established 
for that purpose in or for the State of Montana; or in 
2314 the absence thereof the Secretaries may upon the fil¬ 
ing with them of formal complaint by said State, or 
by any municipality located within reasonable reach of the 
transmission line under the permit, or by not less than twen¬ 
ty-five (25) customers or prospective customers similarly lo¬ 
cated, cause an inquiry to be made concerning the service or 
the rate of payment complained of, and if it shall appear 
that the service or the rate of payment complained of is un¬ 
reasonable, the Secretaries may fix a character of service 
which is reasonable and may name a reasonable rate of pay¬ 
ment which shall be rendered or charged. 

Article 20. That upon demand therefor in writing from 
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the Secretary the Permittee will surrender the Permit to 
the United States or transfer the same to such State or 
municipal corporation as the Secretary may designate, and 
on the conditions specified in this article and will give, 
grant, bargain, sell, and transfer with the Permit (upon 
such demand and upon said conditions) the equipment, 
structures, and other property comprising the power proj¬ 
ect as defined in Article 1 hereof. It being understood and 
agreed, however, that the said Holter power project, as 
defined in Article 1 hereof, shall not be construed to include 
any property of any kind forming a part of the Hauser 
Lake, Canyon Ferry, Madison River or Hebgen Lake power 
or storage projects of the Permittee, or any property of 
any kind whatsoever belonging to or forming a part of any 
other power or storage project belonging to or which may 
be hereafter acquired by the Permittee and separate from 
the said Holter project, covered by this stipulation. That 
the Permittee will waive all right to demand or receive con¬ 
sequential damages for the severance of any of the prop¬ 
erty enumerated above and taken under the provisions of 
this article from any property not taken. The Sec- 
2315 retary may require such surrender if the United 
States shall desire to take over the Permit and prop¬ 
erties, or he may designate as such transferee any State or 
municipal corporation which shall desire such transfer: 
Provided, however , That no municipal corporation shall be 
so designated unless by proceedings in a court of competent 
jurisdiction it shall have been determined that such a mu¬ 
nicipal corporation has the right to acquire such property: 
And provided further , That no municipal corporation shall 
be so designated unless it also has the power to acquire the 
said property and rights of the Permittee in accordance 
with the following conditions. Such surrender or transfer 
shall be on condition precedent that the United States or 
such transferee shall first pay to the Permittee the reason r 
able value of all said works, equipment, structures, and 
other tangible property and, in addition thereto, a bonus of 
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three-fourth of 1 per cent of such reasonable value for each 
full year of the unexpired term of the Permit. Such rea¬ 
sonable value shall not include any sum for any permit, 
franchise, or rights granted by the United States, by any 
State, or by any municipal corporation in excess of the 
amount (exclusive of any tax or annual charge) actually 
paid to the United States or to such State or municipal 
corporation as compensation for the granting of such per¬ 
mit, franchise, or right, or any sum for any other intangible 
properties or values whatsoever, it being the intent of this 
article that all such intangible values shall be covered by 
the bonus herein provided for. Such reasonable value shall 
be determined by mutual agreement between the parties in 
interest, and, in case they cannot agree, by a board of arbi¬ 
tration of three members, one of whom shall be named 
2316 by the Permittee and one by the transferee; the third 
shall be either the Secretary or some representative 
whom he may name. The reasonable value, for the pur¬ 
poses of such determination, of such works, equipment, 
structures, and other tangible property shall be the actual 
and necessary cost thereof, or, if such original cost cannot 
be determined with reasonable certainty, shall be the cost 
of reproduction of such works, equipment, structures, and 
other tangible property under substantially the same con¬ 
ditions as existed at the time of the original construction 
and at prices for labor and material which shall be the 
average of such prices for the five years next preceding the 
date of valuation, less a percentage of such original or such 
reproduction cost equal to the percent of physical and func¬ 
tional depreciation of the existing works, equipment, struc¬ 
tures, and other tangible property. 

Article 21. That in respect to the regulation by any com¬ 
petent public authority of the service to be rendered by the 
Permittee or the price to be charged therefor, and in re¬ 
spect to any purchase or taking over of the properties or 
business of the Permittee or any part thereof by the United 
States, or by the State of Montana, or by any municipal 
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corporation of said State, no value whatsoever shall at any¬ 
time be assigned to or claimed for the permit, or for the 
occupancy or use of lands of the United States granted 
• thereunder, nor shall the permit for such occupancy and 
use ever be estimated or considered as property upon which 
the Permittee shall be entitled to earn or to receive any 
return, income, price, or compensation whatever. 

Article 22. That the works constructed or to be con¬ 
structed, maintained, and, or, operated under the permit 
will not be owned, leased, trusteed, possessed, or controlled 
by any device or in any manner so that they form 
2317 part of or in any way effect any combination in the 
form of an unlawful trust, or form the subject of any 
unlawful contract or conspiracy to limit the output of elec¬ 
tric energy, or are in unlawful restraint of trade with 
foreign nations or between two or more States or within 
any one State in the generation, transmission, distribution, 
or sale of electric or other power. ; 

Article 23. It is understood and agreed that violation of 
any of the conditions of these stipulations shall be sufficient 
cause for the revocation of the permit; Provided, however, 
That the permit will not be deemed to be terminated except 
upon formal revocation thereof by the Secretaries and until 
the Permittee shall have had a reasonable time—not to 
exceed ninety (90) days—within which to show cause why 
such revocation should not be made. If the permit isi re¬ 
voked, priority maintained thereby will be lost, and; no 
application, either preliminary or final, covering in whole 
or in part either the lands under the permit or adjacent 
lands, for a like use, will be accepted from the Permittee 
until the expiration of one year after such loss of priority; 
and this restriction shall extend to transferees of the Per¬ 
mittee and, if the Permittee is a corporation, to reincor¬ 
porations representing the same or associated interests, 
•whenever in the judgment of the Secretaries a transfer or 
reincorporation has been effected for the purpose or with 
the result of escaping the restriction of this regulation, it 
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being the intent of such restriction to leave open to other 
applicants for a period of one year power sites upon which 
priorities have lapsed as herein provided. 

2318 Article 24. It is understood that unless sooner 
revoked by the Secretaries under the provisions of 

Article 23 hereof, the permit will terminate and become 
void on the 31st day of December 1968, but on said date 
will be deemed to be an application by the Permittee for a 
new permit to occupy and use such lands of the United 
States as are then occupied and used under permit, subject 
to then existing laws and regulations governing the occu¬ 
pancy and use of lands of the United States for power pur¬ 
poses and provided that the Permittee shall have notified 
the Secretaries not less than one (1) or more than three (3) 
years prior to said date that such new permit is desired. 

Article 25. The permit will be subject to all prior valid 
claims and permits which are not subject to the occupancy 
and use thereby authorized. 

In Witness 'Whereof, the Permittee has caused this 
agreement to be executed in triplicate by its Vice-President 
and its corporate seal to be affixed by its Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, both thereunto duly authorized, this 24th day of 
March, 1920. 

(Seal) The Montana Power Co. 

By F. M. Kerr 

Vice-President. 

Attest: 

S. P. Hogan 

Assistant Secretary . 

2319 State of Montana, County of Silver Bow, $s: 

On this 24th day of March, 1920, before me, a Notary 
Public in and for said county, duly commissioned and 
sworn, my commission expiring March 3, 1922, personally 
came F. M. Kerr, to me personally known, who being by me 
duly sworn, did depose and say that he resides in the City 
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of Butte, that he is the vice president of the Montana Power 
Company, that said company is the corporation that is 
described in and that executed the foregoing agreement; 
that he knows the seal of the said corporation; that the seal 
affixed to the foregoing agreement is such corporate seal 
and was affixed to such instrument by order of the Board 
of Directors of said corporation, and that he signed his 
name thereto by like order; and the said F. M. Kerr, ac¬ 
knowledged the foregoing agreement to be the free act and 
deed of said corporation. 

Witness my hand and official seal the day and year first 
hereinbefore written. 

K. M. McNeill 
Notary Public . 

j 

(Notarial Seal) 

2320 Certified Copy of Resolution of Directors of the 
Montana Power Company authorizing F. M. Kerr, 
a Vice-President to execute options, contracts, etc. between 
this Company and the Secretary of United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, or duly authorized representatives of 
such Secretary. 

“Resolved, that F. M. Kerr, a Vice-President of this 
Company be and is hereby authorized and empowered to 
make, sign, execute and deliver, for and in behalf of this 
Company, and as its act and deed, any and all options, 
deeds, contracts, stipulations, bonds, or other instruments 
between this Company and the Secretary of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, or the Forester or other 
duly authorized representative of such Secretary”. 

I, Walter Dutton, Secretary of The Montana Power 
Company, do hereby certify that the foregoing is a correct 
copy of a resolution, and of the whole thereof, adopted by 
the board of directors at a directors’ meeting, duly called 
and held on March 24, 1920, and at which a quorum was 
present; that said resolution was on the 24th day of March 
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1920 in full force and effect; and that on said date, F. M. 
Kerr, was a Vice-President of said Company. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto subscribed my 
name as Secretary of The Montana Power Company and 
affixed the corporate seal of said Company, this 24th day of 
March 1920. 

Walter Dutton 

Secretary of The Montana Power Co . 

2321 EW 

D-l Helena 

Montana Power Company 
Reservoir (Holter Project) 

12-21-07 

JOINT FINAL POWER PERMIT 

In pursuance to the Act of Congress approved February 
15, 1901 (31 Stat., 790), and of the general regulations 
thereunder fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of the Interior, and in consideration of the con¬ 
ditions made and accepted in the foregoing stipulations, 
permission to occupy and use for the purposes of the gen¬ 
eration, transmission and distribution of electric power 
the rights of way over the lands of the United States sought 
by and described in the application identified in the fore¬ 
going stipulations is hereby granted to the said Montana 
Power Company, subject to the conditions named in the 
foregoing stipulations; such permission subject to such 
conditions having been found by us to be not incompatible 
with the public interest. 

This permit is issued as a supplement to and an enlarge¬ 
ment and modification of the rights, privileges and condi¬ 
tions contained in the permits issued to the Capital City 
Power Company, predecessor in interest of the Permittee, 
by the Acting Forester on May 1,1908, and by the Secretary 
of the Interior on April 22,1908, the transfer of which said 
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permits to the Montana Power Company is hereby ex¬ 
pressly recognized and approved. 

In Witness Whereof, we have subscribed these presents 
in duplicate in the District of Columbia on this 22nd day of 
April, 1920. 

C. W. Marvin 

Acting Secretary of Agriculture . 

Ernest Horton 
Secretary of the Interior . I 

• # • * • # * * * • 

Hearing Exhibit No. 7 

COPY 

2322 Whereas, By an Act of Congress, approved June 
8, 1894, entitled “ An Act to authorize the Missouri 
River Power Company of Montana to construct a dam 
across the Missouri River’’ (28 Stat. L., 91), it is provided 
that the Missouri River Power Company of Montana, its 
successors and assigns, is authorized to construct across 
the Missouri River, at some point at or near the southeast 
corner of Township Eleven north, of Range Two west, Mon¬ 
tana meridian, to be approved by the Secretary of War, a 
dam, canal, and the appurtenances thereof, for water power 
and other purposes; said dam to be constructed under the 
supervision and control of the Secretary of War, andj in 
accordance with plans and specifications to be approved by 
him before construction is commenced; j 

And Whereas, The Helena Power Transmission Com¬ 
pany, a corporation organized and existing under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey, and entitled to do business 
within the State of Montana, the assignee and successor in 
interest of said Missouri River Power Company of Mon¬ 
tana, has now submitted to the Secretary of War, for his 
examination and approval, plans and specifications for the 
construction of said dam at the location specified in said 
Act of Congress; 
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Now, Therefore, This is to certify that the Secretary of 
War hereby approves such location, plans and specifica¬ 
tions of said dam, subject to the following conditions: 

1. —That said Helena Power Transmission Company 
shall construct and maintain a suitable boom and log sluice, 
in connection with said dam, whenever in the opinion of the 
Engineer Officer of the United States Army in charge of 
the locality such construction shall become necessary: such 
boom and log sluice shall be then constructed in accordance 
with plans to be approved by the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, and the Secretary of War. 

2. —That said Helena Power Transmission Company 
shall, whenever notified by said Engineer Officer that such 
action is necessary, secure to the United States a free right 
of way for constructions and approaches to said dam for 
transferring boats and freight around the same, and a free 
use of water power for operating such construction 

works. 

2323 3.—That said Helena Power Transmission Com¬ 

pany shall, before commencing the construction of 
said dam, execute to the United States a bond in the penal 
sum of fifty thousand dollars, with good and sufficient 
surety or sureties thereon—to be approved by the Secre¬ 
tary of War—conditioned to indemnify the United States 
against all claims for damages for overflow or otherwise 
caused by the construction of said dam, provided said 
claims be asserted judicially within the period of six years 
from the completion of said dam. 

4. —That the regularity and constancy of the flow of the 
water shall not be so interfered with by the dam and water 
power constructed as to injuriously affect the interests of 
navigation in the Missouri River. 

5. —That said dam shall be built and water power con¬ 
structed according to the plans and specifications submitted 
and made a part hereof, and hereinbefore approved, at the 
location they indicate; and the work herein specified shall 
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be subject to the supervision of the Engineer Officer of the 
United States Army in charge of the locality. 

Witness my hand this 29th day of October, 1905. 

(Signed) Wm. H. Taft 

Secretary of War. ! 

2324 Copy for Information of District Forester. j 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

FOREST SERVICE j 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGE AGREEMENT. 

Reservoir and Power Plant, 12/4/06, Helena (Big Belt) 
Forest Reserve. 

We, The Helena Power Transmission Company, 
of Helena, Montana, hereby apply for permission to 
occupy 104 acres of land and to construct on a 
part thereof the necessary buildings for a power plant 
and to flood the remaining part located as follows: In 
unsurveyed Section 32, T. 12 N., R. 2 W., M.M. and SW. 
% Sec. 33, T. 11 N., R. 1 W., M.M. for the purpose of an 
electric power plant for generating electricity for com¬ 
mercial use. i 

We do hereby, in consideration of the granting 
of the privilege applied for herein, promise to pay to the 
Special Fiscal Agent, Forest Service, at Washington, D. C., 
the sum of one hundred and four dollars ($104), annually 
in advance from January 1, 1907, and in addition such rea¬ 
sonable conservation charge as may be fixed by the For¬ 
ester. And we agree, should this application be approved, 
to comply with all regulations and instructions of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture governing forest reserves, and es¬ 
pecially with the following conditions: 

2325 1. To secure permission from all owners or claim¬ 
ants of any private lands or claims to be occupied 

in connection with this privilege, and not to interfere with 
the just or legal rights of others. ; 
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2. To cut only such trees as interfere with carrying out 
the terms of this agreement, and do no unnecessary damage 
to young growth and trees left standing, and to handle and 
saw no timber illegally cut. 

3. To cut timber and dispose of refuse as directed by 
forest officers, and to guard the purity of streams. 

4. To assist forest officers in the execution of their duties 
by furnishing information, and to do everything possible to 
prevent forest fires and to assist in fighting the same with¬ 
out waiting to be called upon to do so. 

5. To pay the United States for any damage caused by 
the use or occupation of the forest reserve under the permit 
applied for herein. 

6. To kill no game out of season, nor otherwise violate 
the game laws or regulations. 

7. To begin bona fide construction within 6 months, com¬ 

plete within 3 years, and actually exercise the privilege at 
least days each year, unless time is extended or 

shortened by written consent of the Forester. 

8. No Member of or Delegate to Congress is or shall be 
admitted to any share, part, or interest in this agreement, 
or to any benefit to arise therefrom. (See sections 3739- 
3742, inclusive, U. S. Revised Statutes.) 

9. This permit shall not be transferable, and shall termi¬ 
nate whenever the forest reserve for any reason ceases to 
exist, and, upon breach of any of the conditions under which 
this privilege is granted. 

10. Timber used will be obtained by purchase. 

11. To pay the Special Fiscal Agent, Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C., $50 in settlement for approximately 
25000 feet forest reserve timber which will be destroyed. 

12. To keep the grounds adjacent to the power plant 
cleared of all brush and refuse. 
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13. To build an absolutely safe dam and to use no im¬ 
proper or unsafe methods in its construction. 

We further agree, if required, to give satisfactory 
bond for faithful compliance with all of the above require¬ 
ments. 

Signed in duplicate this 22nd day of January, 1907. 

(Seal) Helena Power Transmission Co. 

By M. H. Gerry, 

Its Gen’l Manager. 

S. T. Hauser, 

Its Assistant Secretary . 

C. G. Bullard 

L. B. McClatchey j 


Approved and privilege granted under the above condi¬ 
tions for a period terminable at the discretion of the For¬ 
ester U. S. Department of Agriculture. | 

(Signed) James B. Adams, 

A. C. S. Acting Forester . 

C. H. S. 

M. J. M. 

Date: March 23, 1907. 
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Hearing Exhibit No. 8 

2327 UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

FOREST SERVICE 


L-Madison, Water Power. 

Montana Reservoir & Irrigation Co. 

1-9-13 

Reservoir. 


FINAL POWER PERMIT. 

Whereas, the Montana Reservoir and Irrigation Com¬ 
pany (hereinafter called “the Permittee ,, ) filed with the 
District Forester at Missoula, Montana, on the 9th day of 
January, 1913, in accordance with the regulations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter called “the Secre¬ 
tary”) under the Act of February 15, 1901, an application 
for permission to occupy and use, for the development, 
transmission, and distribution of power, certain lands of 
the United States within the Madison National Forest, in 
the State of Montana, and more particularly described and 
shown by the maps, field notes, plans, estimates, and data 
accompanying the said application; and 
Whereas, the aforesaid maps and plans, as hereinafter 
specifically described, have been adopted by the Permittee 
as the maps of the approximate final location and as the 
approximate plans of the project works which the Permit¬ 
tee proposes to construct under this Permit; and 
Whereas, the Permittee has paid to the Western Montana 
National Bank of Missoula, Montana, (United States De¬ 
pository), to be placed to the credit of the United States, 
the sum of Three Thousand and fifty dollars ($3,050.00) and 
Whereas, the Permittee on the 3rd day of September 
1914, executed and on the 4th day of September, 1914, filed 
with the District Forester at Missoula, Montana, a Stipu¬ 
lation required by the Secretary as a condition to the issu¬ 
ance of this Permit; ' 
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Now, therefore, I D. F. Houston, Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture of the United States, in accordance with the authority 
conferred upon me by the Act of February 15, 1901, do 
authorize the Permittee, subject to the regulations of the 
Secretary and to the provisions hereinafter set forth, to 
occupy and use the lands hereinbefore referred to, and to 
construct, maintain, and, or, operate thereon, for the pur¬ 
poses in Article 1 below set forth, the following project 
works : 

2328 (a) one earth storage dam approximately 87.5 feet 
in maximum height and approximately 670 feet in 

maximum length, to form one storage reservoirs to flood 
approximately 13415.5 acres at spillway level, respectively 
(*), in Section located on certain lands described and 
shown by maps and field notes accompanying the applica¬ 
tion filed with the District Forester on the 9th day of Jan¬ 
uary, 1913, of which total of 13415.5 acres approximately 
11686.5 acres are National Forest land, said dams and said 
reservoirs being designated, respectively, as follows: Heb- 
gen Dam and Reservoir. 

2329 All as approximately shown upon certain maps 
and plans executed by H. H. Cochran and George H. 

Potter, on the 8th & 9th days of January, 1913, respectively, 
which maps and plans are filed together herewith and des¬ 
ignated as follows: 

Exhibit A, Plan and cross section of dam, Exhibit C, 
Map of reservoir site which maps and plans, together with 
certain field notes, estimates and data, evidence of water 
rights, articles of incorporation, etc., designated, respec¬ 
tively, as c4 Exhibit G,” “Exhibit R,” “Exhibit J”, and 
“Exhibit H” are hereby made a part of this Permit. 

Art. 1. The project works to be constructed, maintained, 
and, or, operated under this Permit shall be constructed, 
maintained, and, or, operated for the purpose of storing, 

* If land is unsurvcyed, substitute for the description by legal subdivisions in 
paragraphs (a), (b), (c), and (d) the following: “located on certain lands 
described and shown by the maps and field notes accompanying the applica¬ 
tion filed with the District Forester on the - day of -, 19- 
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conducting, and, or, using water for the development of 
power or for the purpose of the transmission and use of 
said power. 

Art. 2. Unless sooner revoked by the Secretary this Per¬ 
mit shall terminate and become void at the expiration of 
fifty (50) years from the date hereof, but at said expiration 
may be deemed to be an application by the Permittee for 
a new permit to occupy and use such National Forest lands 
as are occupied and used under this Permit: Provided , 
That the Permittee shall, not less than two (2) or more 
than twelve (12) years prior to the termination of said fifty 
(50) years, formally notify the Secretary that it desires 
such new permit, and shall comply with all laws and regu¬ 
lations at such time existing governing the occupancy and 
use of National Forest lands for power purposes. 

Art. 3. Any violation of or failure to comply with the 
provisions or conditions of any article of the aforesaid 
Stipulation, whether or not such article provides that such 
violation or noncompliance shall result in the revocation of 
this Permit, shall be deemed and taken to be a sufficient 
cause for such revocation; but it is understood that the 
statute under which this Permit is issued provides— 

“that any permission given by the Secretary of the Interior 
(Agriculture) under the provisions of this Act may be 
revoked by him or by his successor in his discretion.*’ 

2330 No revocation, however, of this Permit, eithei* in 
whole or in part, will be made until after due notice 
thereof has been served upon the Permittee, and until after 
the Permittee shall have been given a reasonable time,; not 
to exceed ninety (90) days after the service of said notice, 
within which to show cause why such revocation should not 
be made. 

Art. 4. This Permit and the permission granted here¬ 
under to occupy and use National Forest lands may be 
transferred to a new Permittee under the following condi¬ 
tions, and not otherwise: The proposed transferee shall 
file with the District Forester of the District in which the 




lands to be occupied are situated the decree, execution of 
judgment, will, proposed contract of sale, or other written 
instrument upon which the proposed transfer is based, or 
a properly certified copy thereof, also an application by the 
proposed transferee in the form of a stipulation binding 
the proposed transferee to the performance of such new 
and additional conditions expressed therein as the Secre¬ 
tary may deem necessary; and thereupon the Secretary 
may in his discretion, approve in writing the proposed 
transfer, and after such approval the transferee shall suc¬ 
ceed to all the rights and obligations of the Permittee, sub¬ 
ject, however, to such new and additional conditions as 
shall have been embodied in such stipulation and so ap¬ 
proved. 

Art. 5. Any power project, permission to construct 
which is granted by this Permit, or any part of such project, 
may be abandoned by the Permittee upon the written ap¬ 
proval of the Secretary after a finding by the Secretary 
that such abandonment will not tend to prevent the subse¬ 
quent development or part thereof so abandoned, and after 
the fulfillment by the Permittee of all obligations under the 
aforesaid stipulation, in respect to payment or otherwise, 
existing at the time of such approval. 

Art. 6. Upon the voluntary abandonment of the occu¬ 
pancy and use of National Forest lands, as authorized by 
this Permit (except as provided for in Article 4 hereof), or 
upon the revocation of this Permit, or upon the nonexecu¬ 
tion of a new permit at the termination of this Permit, all 
permanent project works which have been constructed un¬ 
der the authority of this Permit, such as reservoirs, dams 
and operating mechanism, water conduits and operating 
mechanism, power houses, and other buildings, shall become 
and remain the property of the United States: Provided, 
however, That if said revocation or abandonment shall, as 
provided for in the aforesaid Stipulation, affect only a part 
of the project works, the construction of which is authorized 
by this Permit, the provisions of this article shall apply 
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only to such parts of said project works as are affected by 
such revocation or abandonment. The mechanical equip¬ 
ment of power houses shall remain the property of the Per¬ 
mittee, and may be removed within a reasonable time, not 
to exceed six (6) months after such abandonment, revoca¬ 
tion, or termination, unless other disposition of such equip¬ 
ment is approved by the Secretary. 

Art. 7. This Permit is subject to all prior valid claims 
and permits which are not subject to the occupancy and are 
hereby authorized. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 12th 
day of October, 1914. 

D. F. Houston, 

Secretary of Agriculture . 

2331 UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

FOREST SERVICE 


L 

Madison, Water Power. 

Montana Reservoir & Irrigation Company. 

Reservoir. January 9,1913. 


POWER STIPULATION. 

The Montana Reservoir and Irrigation Company having 
on the ninth day of January, 1913, filed with the District 
Forester at Missoula, Montana, an application, in accor¬ 
dance with the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
for a permit to occupy and use certain lands of the United 
States within the Madison National Forest in the State of 
Montana and more particularly described in and shown by 
the maps and plans accompanying said application and 
made a part thereof, upon which to construct, maintain, and 
operate certain project works described in said application 
and known as Hebgen dam and reservoir, for the purpose 
of storing, conducting and, or, using water for developing 
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power, and for irrigation, does hereby, in consideration of 
and as a prerequisite to the approval of the said application 
and the granting of the permit applied for, stipulate and 
agree as follows, to wit: 

f 

Definition of Terms. 

Article 1. That the following terms wherever used in 
this Stipulation shall have the meanings hereby in this 
article assigned to them, viz: 

44 Permittee ’ 9 means the Montana Reservoir and Irriga¬ 
tion Company, a corporation organized and existing under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Montana and hav¬ 
ing its office and principal place of business at Butte, in the 
State of Montana. 

“Secretary” means the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States of America, or his successor, or his duly 
authorized representative, or such other officer or agent of 
the United States as may be legally designated. 

44 National Forest lands” means public lands of the 
United States reserved under the terms of the Act of March 
3, 1891 (26 Stat., 1095), as amended by the Act of June 4, 
1897 (30 Stat., 11). 

“Permit,” as used in this Stipulation, means the Final 
Power Permit applied for by the Permittee upon the 
2332 ninth day of January, 1913, in accordance with 
the regulations of the Secretary under the Act of 
February 15, 1901 (31 Stat., 790), and in consideration of 
which this Stipulation is filed with the District Forester. 

“Power project” means a complete unit of power devel¬ 
opment, consisting of a power house, conduit or conduits 
conducting water thereto, all storage or diverting or fore- 
bav reservoirs used in connection therewith, the transmis¬ 
sion line delivering power therefrom, any other miscella¬ 
neous structures used in connection with said unit or any 
part thereof, and all lands the occupancy and use of which 
are necessary or appropriate in the development of power 
in said unit; and shall be so considered whether the parts of 
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such project are under one or more ownerships or whether 
any part of one project is also part of another project. 

“Project works” means the physical structures of a 
power project. 

“Construction of project works” means the actual con¬ 
struction of dams, water conduits, power houses, transmis¬ 
sion lines, or some permanent structure necessary to ithe 
operation of a complete power project, and does not include 
surveys or the building of roads and trails, or the clearing 
of reservoir sites or other lands to be occupied, or the per¬ 
formance of any work preliminary to the actual construc¬ 
tion of permanent project 'works. 

“Operation period” means the period covered by final 
permit subsequent to the actual beginning of operation. 

“Survey-construction period” means the period covered 
by preliminary and final permits prior to the operation 
period. 

“Nominal stream flow” means the sum of (a) the flow 
determined by averaging the values estimated for the natu¬ 
ral mean flow for the two-month (calendar) minimum flow 
period in each successive five-year period or major fraction 
thereof and (b) the stream flow made available from stor¬ 
age not by the project works. 

“Load factor” means the ratio of average power output 
to maximum power output. 

“Total capacity of the power site” means the continued 
product of (1) the factor 0.08 ;* (2) the average effective 
head, in feet; (3) the stream flow estimated to be available 
at the intake (in second-feet and in amount not to exceed 
the maximum hydraulic capacity of the project works) con¬ 
sidered as the sum of (a) the nominal stream flow and (b) 
stream flow made available from storage by project works; 
and (4) a factor, not less than the average load factor of 
the power system, representing the degree of practicable 
utilization of the stream flow estimated to be available, 

l The factor 0.08 represents the horsepower at 70 per cent efficiency of a 
second-foot of water falling through a head of 1 foot. 
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and based on the extent of practicable forebay storage and 
the load factor of the power system. 

2333 “Rental capacity of the power site” means the 
capacity on which the rental charges are based. Un¬ 
less otherwise ordered by the Secretary, it will be deter¬ 
mined by making the following deductions from the total 
capacity of the power site: 

(a) Whenever power projects include sites not wholly on 
National Forest lands, a deduction will be made from that 
part of the total capacity of the power site which is due to 
the use of the nominal stream flow. This deduction will be, 
in per cent, the sum of (1) the product of the proportion of 
the average effective head obtained from the dam by the 
per cent of submerged lands below the flow line fixed by the 
average head that are not National Forest lands, and (2) 
the product of the proportion of the average effective head 
obtained from the water conduit (from intake to tailrace 
outlet) by the per cent of the length of said conduit which is 
not located on National Forest lands. 

(b) Whenever power projects include reservoir sites not 
wholly on National Forest lands, a deduction will be made 
from that part of the total capacity of the power site which 
is due to the use of stream flow made available from storage 
by the project works. This deduction will be the per cent 
of the total area of the reservoir sites that is not National 
Forest land. 

(c) From the total capacity of the power site which re¬ 
mains after deductions (a) and (b) have been made will be 
made a further deduction, which, in per cent, will be the 
product of the square of the distance of primary transmis¬ 
sion in miles and the factor 0.001; but in no case will deduc¬ 
tion (c) exceed 25 per cent. 

Amendment of Maps and Plans. 

Art. 2. To construct its works on the locations shown 
upon the maps and in accordance with the plans specifically 
described in its final application for Permit, filed with the 
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District Forester at Missoula, Montana, on the ninth day 
of January, 1913, which said maps and plans are hereby 
made a part of this Stipulation, and to make no material 
deviation from said locations or from said plans unless and 
until maps or plans showing such deviation shall have been 
filed with the District Forester and approved by the Secre¬ 
tary; and no deviation or amendment will be allowed which 
will interfere with the occupancy and use of National For¬ 
est lands under existing permits, or conflict with prior 
rights under pending applications. 

Art. 3. To file, within six (6) months after the comple¬ 
tion of the project works, as required in Article 4 hereof, 
in the manner prescribed for original maps of location, 
maps showing the final location of the project works 
as constructed, if such final location varies from 
that shown upon maps originally filed or upon ap¬ 
proved amendments thereof; and to file also within 
2334 six (6) months of the completion of the project works 
as aforesaid, in such manner as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary, detailed working plans of the project 
works as constructed, except of such parts as have been 
constructed in compliance with the plans originally filed or 
approved amendments thereof. 

Completion of Construction and Beginning of Operation. 


Art. 4. To complete the construction and begin the oper¬ 
ation of the aforesaid project works on or before January 
1,1916. 


Art. 5. That it is understood that the date specified in 
Article 4 hereof for the completion of construction and the 
beginning of operation of the project works will be ex¬ 
tended only upon the written approval of the Secretary, 
after a showing by the Permittee satisfactory to the Sec¬ 
retary that the completion of construction and beginning 
of operation has been prevented by the act of God, or the 
public enemy, or by engineering difficulties that could not 
reasonably have been foreseen, or by other special and 
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peculiar cause beyond the control of the Permittee; and if 
such extension be not approved, that thereupon the per¬ 
mission to occupy and use National Forest lands for said 
project works shall terminate and become void; and that 
the Permit shall become of no effect. 

Art. 6. That, except when prevented by the act of God, 
or by the public enemy, or by unavoidable accidents or con¬ 
tingencies, the Permittee will, after the beginning of opera¬ 
tion, continuously operate for the storage and delivery of 
water for the development of power the project works con¬ 
structed, maintained, and, or, operated, in whole or in part, 
under the Permit, unless upon a full and satisfactory show¬ 
ing of the reasons therefor this requirement shall be tem¬ 
porarily waived by the written consent of the Secretary. 

Capacities of Power Site. 

Art. 7. (1) That the power site to be occupied and used 
by the aforesaid project w'orks shall for the purpose of this 
Stipulation and so far as concerns the charges to be made, 
be deemed to be an integral part of the several power sites 
occupied and used, or to be occupied and used by the follow¬ 
ing power projects, respectively, and of no others: 

(a) The power projects now operated and known as the 
“Madison River Project”, the “Canyon Ferry Project”, 
and the “Hauser Lake Project”. 

(b) The proposed power project known as the “Holter 
Project”. 

(c) Any other power project which may hereafter be con¬ 
structed on either the Madison or Missouri Rivers between 
the locations of the aforesaid project works and of the 

aforesaid “Holter Project”. 

2335 (2) that the total capacities of the power sites oc¬ 

cupied and used or to be occupied and used by the 
aforesaid power projects shall for the purposes of this 
Stipulation and as of the date of the issuance of the Permit, 
be deemed and taken to be as follows: 
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(a) Madison River Power Site.10,300; hp. 

Canyon Ferry Power Site. 8,400; “ 

Hauser Lake Power Site.15,300! “ 

(b) Holter Power Site.16,400 i “ 


(c) Other power sites, such an amount as may be deter¬ 
mined if and when such sites are applied for between; the 
locations aforesaid. i 

(3) that the amounts which the power capacities of the 
sites occupied and used for the above-named power projects 
will be increased by the storage of water by the aforesaid 
project works shall, for the purposes of this Stipulation and 
as of the date of the issuance of the Permit, be deemed and 
taken to be 10,840 horsepower made up as follows: 


(a) Madison River Power Site by. 1,020 |hp. 

Canyon Ferry Power Site by. 2,420 “ 

Hauser Lake Power Site by. 3,570 “ 

(b) Holter Power Site by. 3,830 j“ 


(c) Other Power Sites between the locations aforesaid by 
■such an amount as may be determined if and when 
such sites are applied for. 

(4) and that, for the purpose of calculating the rental 
charges for the National Forest land occupied and used by 
the aforesaid project works, the “rental capacity of the 
power site” shall, for the purposes of this Stipulation and 
as of the date of issuance of the Permit be deemed and 
taken to be 8,500 horsepower, said rental capacity being 
the sum of the net increases in power capacity determined 
by applying to the gross increases of subdivision (3) hereof 
the deductions of paragraphs (b) and (c) of the definition 
of “Rental Capacity of Power Site” as given in Article 1 
hereof, as follows: 


(a) Madison River Power Site. 800 hp. 

Canyon Ferry Power Site. 1,900 “ 

Hauser Lake Power Site. 2,800 <“ 

(b) Holter Power Site.. 3,000 
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(c) Other Power Sites between the locations aforesaid 
by such an amount as may be determined if and when such 
sites are applied for. 

2336 it being understood that if the capacities named in 
either subdivision (2) or subdivision (3) hereof shall 
be increased or decreased (A) by approved alterations or 
amendments of the maps of location or plans of project 
works as provided in Article 2 or Article 3 hereof; (B) by 
an increase of the generating equipment at any of the pro¬ 
jects named in subdivision (1) paragraph (a) hereof; (C) 
by the construction of a power project at the Holter site of 
a total capacity other than as given in subdivision (2) para¬ 
graph (b) hereof; or (D) by the construction of other pro¬ 
jects within the limits named in subdivision (1) paragraph 
(c) hereof; said increased or decreased power capacities 
shall from the beginning of the next succeeding calendar 
year be deemed and taken to be, for the purposes of this 
Stipulation, the capacities of the pow T er sites named in sub¬ 
division (1) hereof, and the amount by which said capacities 
are increased by the storage of water by the aforesaid pro¬ 
ject w’orks, respectively; and it being further understood, 
that if at any time not less than ten (10) years after the 
original or after the last preceding determination of the 
said capacities of said power sites, either the Permittee or 
the Secretary, on the ground of the inaccuracy, insufficiency, 
or inapplicability of the data upon which said original or 
said last preceding determination of said capacities was 
made, shall apply for or give notice of review of said origi¬ 
nal or said last preceding determination, then and there¬ 
upon such review shall be taken by the Secretary and a re¬ 
determination of the capacities shall be made, and the said 
redetermined capacities shall, for the purposes of this 
Stipulation, and from the beginning of the next calendar 
year, be deemed and taken to be the capacities of the power 
site occupied and used in whole or in part under the Permit. 
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Rental Charges. 

Art. 8. To pay annually in advance from the first day of 
January, 1915, to the Western Montana National Bank of 
Missoula, Montana, (United States Depository), or such 
other 'Government depository or officer as may be hereafter 
legally designated, to be placed to the credit of the United 
States, a rental charge for the occupancy and use of the 
lands of the United States described and shown upon: the 
maps hereinbefore referred to, which rental charge shall 
be calculated from the “rental capacity of the power site,” 
as given in Article 7 hereof, as follows: 

(1) Upon the rental capacities named in Article 7 sub¬ 
division (4) paragraph (a) hereof, at the following rates 
per horsepower per year: 

For the unexpired portion of the calendar year and j 
for the first full calendar year of the operation ; 


period .$ .50 

For the second full calendar year of said period ... j .60 

For the third year. .70 

For the fourth year. | .80 

For the fifth year. j .90 

For the sixth year and each succeeding year. 1.00 


2337 (2) Upon the rental capacities named in Article 7, 

subdivision (4) paragraph (b) hereof, at the follow¬ 
ing rates per horsepower per year: 

For the unexpired portion of the calendar year and 
for the first full calendar year of the survey con- j 
struction period, and similarly for the operation 


period .$0.10 

For the second full calendar year of each of said 

periods . i .20 

For the third year. .30 

For the fourth year. :.40 

For the fifth year.—-- .50 

For the sixth year. .60 

For the seventh year. .70 
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For the eighth year.80 

For the ninth year.90 

For the tenth and each succeeding year. 1.00 


(3) Upon rental capacities to be hereafter determined as 
described in Article 7, subdivision (4) paragraph (c) here¬ 
of, at the rates per horsepower hereinabove given in sub¬ 
division (2) of this article. 

it being understood that said estimated rental capacities 
may be adjusted annually by the Secretary to provide for 
changes in ownership of lands in reservoir sites and for 
changes in length of primary transmission; and it being 
further understood that at any time not less than ten (10) 
years after the issuance of the Permit, or after the last re¬ 
vision of rates of rental charge thereunder, the Secretary 
may review such rental rates and impose such new rental 
rates as he may decide to be reasonable and proper; provided, 
that such rental rates shall not be so increased as to reduce 
the margin of income (including appreciation in land val¬ 
ues) from the power project or projects under the Permit 
over proper actual and estimated expenses (including rea¬ 
sonable allowance for renewals and sinking-fund charges) 
to an amount which, in view of all the circumstances (in¬ 
cluding fair development expenses and working capital) 
and risks of the enterprise (including obsolescence, inade¬ 
quacy, and supersession), is unreasonably small; but the 
burden of proving such unreasonableness shall rest upon 
the Permittee. 

Art. 9. That it is understood that the time for complet¬ 
ing the aforesaid “Holter Project’’ shall be determined 
at the time of issuance of permit therefor to the Permittee, 
or to a corporation associated therewith, and if said project 
is completed and operated in accordance with the terms of 
a permit so issued, that then and thereupon all charges 
made in accordance with the provision of subdivision (2) 
Article 8 hereof, for the occupancy and use of National 
Forest land, considered as an integral part of said “Holter 
Project”, which have been paid prior to the date of such 
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completion and operation will be credited to the Permittee 
and will be applied to the payment of charges due at the 
date of such completion and operation, or to become due 
thereafter. 

2338 Art. 10. That it is understood, if any part of the 
power which is developed in any of the power pro¬ 
jects named in Article 7 hereof by the use of water Stored 
by the project works under the Permit is used by the Per¬ 
mittee itself, or by the owners of said power projects, for 
irrigation as auxiliary to irrigation works owned and op¬ 
erated by the Permittee or by said owners, or for th$ tem¬ 
porary development of power to be used in the construction 
of permanent project works under permit to the Permittee, 
or to said owners, that, upon application therefor by the 
Permittee accompanied by a showing satisfactory to the 
Secretary, such a proportional part of the full schedule 
charge for any calendar year will be credited to the Per¬ 
mittee as the amount of power used for the purposes above 
named bears to the total amount of power developed in 
said power projects during such year; and that all amounts 
so credited will be applied to the cancellation of any charges 
that may thereafter become due. 

Art. 11. That it is understood, if during any calendar 
year any part of the water stored by the project works un¬ 
der the Permit is released and used by the Permittee for 
purposes of irrigation, and if on account of such use of 
water so released any one or more of the power projects 
named in Article 7 hereof is prevented during the time of 
such use from developing on the average an amount of 
power equal to the total capacity of the power site as given 
in subdivision (2) Article 7 hereof, that the rental capaci¬ 
ties as given in subdivision (4) Article 7 hereof will be 
reduced in the proportion that such deficiency in said power 
capacity bears to said power capacity during said year; but 
no such deduction shall be made except upon application 
therefor by the Permittee, accompanied by a showing satis¬ 
factory to the Secretary that such deficiency has been the 
result of such use of water so released. 
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Art. 12. That it is understood, if any part of the afore¬ 
said rental charges, payable as hereinbefore provided, shall, 
after due notice has been given, be in arrears for ninety 
(90) days, that then and thereupon the Permit and the 
authority granted thereunder to occupy and use National 
Forest lands shall terminate and be void. 

Art. 13. That the decision of the Secretary shall be final 
as to all matters of fact upon which the calculation of the 
capacities or charges depends. 

Records and Accounts. 

Art. 14. Upon demand of the Secretary to install at such 
places and maintain in good operating condition in such 
manner as shall be approved by the Secretary, free of all 
expense to the United States, accurate meters, measuring 
weirs, gauges, and, or, other devices approved by the Sec¬ 
retary and adequate for the determination of the 
2339 flow of the streams from which water is to be di¬ 
verted, the amount of water used, and the amounts 
of water held in and drawn from storage; to keep accurate 
and sufficient records of the foregoing to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary; and to make a return during January of 
each year, under oath, of such of the records of measure¬ 
ments for the year ended on December 31, preceding, made 
by or in the possession of the Permittee, as may be required 
by the Secretary. 

Art. 15. That the books and records of the Permittee in 
so far as they contain information concerning the project 
works under the Permit or the business conducted in con¬ 
nection therewith, shall be open at all times to the inspec¬ 
tion and examination of the Secretary. 

Art. 16. Upon demand of the Secretary to maintain in 
such form as the Secretary may prescribe or approve a sys¬ 
tem of accounting of the entire business transacted in con¬ 
nection with the project works under the Permit, and to 
render annually such reports of said business as the Secre¬ 
tary may direct: Provided , however, that if the laws of the 
State in which the said business or any part thereof is 
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transacted require periodical reports from public utility 
corporations under a uniform system of accounting, copies 
of such reports so made will be accepted, to the extent that 
they furnish the necessary information, as fulfilling the re¬ 
quirements of this article. I 

Miscellaneous Requirements. 

Art. 17. To clear, and keep clear all lands occupied and 
used for such width and in such manner as the Secretary 
may direct. 

Art. IS. To dispose of all brush, refuse, or unused timber 
on National Forest lands resulting from the construction 
and maintenance of the project works as may be required 
by the Secretary. ; 

Art. 19. To build and repair roads and trails as required 
by the Secretary, whenever any existing roads or trails are 
destroyed or injured by the construction work or flooding 
under the Permit, and to build and maintain necessary and 
suitable crossings, as required by the Secretary, for all 
roads and trails which intersect the w’ater conduit, if any, 
constructed, maintained, and operated under the Permit. 

Art. 20. To do everything reasonably within its power 
and to require of its employees, contractors and employees 
of contractors to do all reasonably within their power, both 
independently and upon the request of the Forest officers, 
to prevent and suppress forest fires upon and near the 
lands to be occupied under the Permit. 

Art. 21. To pay in advance, as required by the Secretary, 
to the United States depository or officer as above 
2340 set forth in Article 8 hereof, to be placed to the credit 
of the United States, the full value as fixed by the 
Secretary, of all timber cut, injured, or destroyed on Na¬ 
tional Forest lands in the construction, maintenance, or 
operation of the project works. 

Art. 22. To pay, on demand of the Secretary, to the 
United States depository or officer, as above set forth in 
Article 8 hereof, to be placed to the credit of the United 
States, full value for all damage to the lands or other 
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property of the United States resulting from the breaking 
of, or the overflowing, leaking, or seeping of water from the 
project works constructed, maintained, and, or, operated 
under the Permit, and for all other damage to the lands 
or other property of the United States caused by the neg¬ 
lect of the Permittee or that of its employees, contractors, 
or employees of contractors. 

Art. 23. To indemnify the United States against any 
liability for damages to life or property arising from the 
occupancy or use of National Forest lands by the Permittee. 

Art. 24. To permit the use of the aforesaid Hebgen res¬ 
ervoir for the temporary storage or for the transportation 
of logs, ties, poles or lumber; and, upon demand of the 
Secretary, to construct, maintain and operate a logway or 
other device approved by the Secretary and suitable for the 
passage of such logs, ties, poles or lumber over or around 
the aforesaid Hebgen dam without undue hindrance or 
delay; and, unless otherwise approved by the Secretary, 
to furnish free of cost to users of such logway or other 
device the machinery and the power necessary for the op¬ 
eration of such logway or other device: Provided, hoivever, 
that the Permittee shall not be required to furnish any 
labor other than that necessary in the operation of the 
power machinery used in connection with such logway or 
other device: and, Provided further, that the use of said 
reservoir or of such logway or other device by owners of 
such logs, ties, poles or lumber, shall be under such rules 
and regulations adopted by the Permittee as may be ap¬ 
proved by the Secretary. 

Art. 25. To abide by such reasonable regulation of the 
service to be rendered by the Permittee to consumers of 
water or of power furnished, distributed, or transmitted 
by the Permittee, and of rates of payment therefor, as may 
from time to time be prescribed by the State or by any 
duly constituted agency of the State in which the service is 
rendered; but if such regulation is not exercised by the 
State or by any duly constituted agency thereof, that the 
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Secretary may upon the filing with him of formal complaint 
by the State, by a municipality, or by not less than twenty- 
five (25) customers or prospective customers of the Per¬ 
mittee, cause an inquiry to be made concerning the service 
or rate of payment complained of, and if it shall appear 
upon such inquiry that the service or the rate of payment 
complained of is unreasonable, the Secretary may fix 
2341 the character of the service, and may name the rate 
of payment, which shall be rendered or charged. 

Art. 26. That upon demand therefor in writing from the 
Secretary the Permittee will surrender the Permit to the 
United States or transfer the same to such State or mu¬ 
nicipal corporation as the Secretary may designate, and on 
the conditions specified in this article, and will also give, 
grant, bargain, sell, and transfer with the Permit (upon 
such demand and upon said conditions) all works, equip¬ 
ment, structures, lands and other property then owned or 
held and then valuable or serviceable for the storage of 
water by the project works under the Permit and for the 
delivery of the water so stored into the Madison river, 
together with all interest in any leaseholds of operating 
property used in connection with said project works; that 
the Secretary may require such surrender, if the United 
States shall desire to take over the Permit and properties, 
or he may designate as such transferee any State or munici¬ 
pal corporation which shall desire such transfer, provided, 
however , that no municipal corporation shall be so desig¬ 
nated unless by proceedings in a court of competent juris¬ 
diction it shall have been determined that such a municipal 
corporation has a right to acquire such property, and, pro¬ 
vided further, that no municipal corporation shall be so 
designated unless it also has the power to acquire said 
properties and rights of the Permittee under the conditions 
named in this article; that such surrender or transfer shall 
be on condition precedent that the United States or such 
transferee shall first pay to the Permittee the reasonable 
value of all said works, equipment, structures, lands, lease- 
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holds, and other tangible property, and in addition thereto 
a bonus of three-fourths of one per cent of such reasonable 
value for each full year of the unexpired term of the Permit; 
that such reasonable value shall not include any sum for 
the Permit, or for any other franchise or right granted by 
the United States, by any State or by any municipal cor¬ 
poration, in excess of the amount (exclusive of any tax or 
annual charge) actually paid to the United States or to such 
State or municipal corporation, as compensation for the 
granting of such Permit, franchise or right, or any sum for 
any consequential damages for the severance of any prop¬ 
erty taken under the provisions of this article from any 
property not taken, or any sum for any other intangible 
properties or values whatsoever, it being understood that 
all such intangible values shall be covered by the bonus 
herein provided for; that such reasonable value shall be 
determined by mutual agreement between the parties in 
interest, and, in case they can not agree, by a Board of 
Arbitration of three members, one of whom shall be named 
by the Permittee and one by the transferee, the third shall 
be either the Secretary or some representative whom he 
may name; and that the reasonable value, for the purposes 
of such determination, of such works, equipment, struc¬ 
tures, and other tangible property shall be the actual and 
necessary cost thereof, or, if such original cost can not be 
determined with reasonable certainty, shall be the 
2342 cost of reproduction of such works, equipment, struc¬ 
tures, and other tangible property under substan¬ 
tially the same conditions as existed at the time of the orig¬ 
inal construction and at prices for labor and material which 
shall be the average of such prices for the five years next 
preceding the date of valuation, less a percentage of such 
original or such reproduction cost equal to the per cent of 
physical and functional depreciation of the existing works, 
equipment, structures, and other tangible property. 

Art. 27. That in respect to the regulation by any com¬ 
petent public authority of the service to be rendered by the 
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Permittee or the price to be charged therefor, and in respect 
to any purchase or taking over of the properties or business 
of the Permittee or any part thereof by the United States, 
or by any State within which the works are situated or 
business carried on in whole or in part, or by any municipal 
corporation in such State, no value whatsoever shall at any 
time he assigned to or claimed for the Permit, or for the 
occupancy or use of National Forest lands granted there¬ 
under, nor shall the Permit or such occupancy and use ever 
be estimated or considered as property upon which the Per¬ 
mittee shall be entitled to earn or receive any return, in¬ 
come, price, or compensation whatsoever. 

Art. 28. That the works constructed, or to be constructed, 
maintained, and, or, operated under the Permit will not be 
owned, leased, trusteed, possessed, or controlled by any 
device or in any manner so that they form part of, or in 
any way effect, any combination in the form of an unlawful 
trust, or form the subject of any unlawful contract or con¬ 
spiracy to limit the output of electric energy, or are in 
restraint of trade with foreign nations or between two or 
more States or within any one State in the generation, 
transmission, distribution, or sale of electrical or other 
power. I 

In Witness Whereof the Permittee has executed this 
Stipulation on the 3rd day of September, 1914. 

Montana Reservoir & Irrigation Company 
(Seal) By L. 0. Evans 

President . j 

Attest: 

Stephen Hogan 

Secretary. | 
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2343 UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

FOREST SERVICE 

SPECIAL USE PERMIT 

Camp Site, 8/10/15, Madison National Forest. 

Permission is hereby granted to Montana Reservoir & 
Irrigation Co. of Butte, Montana, to use the following de¬ 
scribed lands: a tract of 84.51 acres of land located by 
metes and bounds survey in approximately unsurveyed sec¬ 
tions 22 & 23, township 11 south, range 3 east, as shown on 
blue print of survey as submitted by the above named Com¬ 
pany for the purpose of a permanent campsite to be used 
in connection with the maintenance of the Hebgen Dam; 
also for use as a pasture, and site for general store and 
non-commercial resort, these uses being enjoyed at present 
time under different permits, which are hereby superseded 
and canceled. °This permit is issued under Reg. L-33° 
subject to the following conditions : 

1. The permittee shall pay to the Western Montana Na¬ 
tional Bank of Missoula, Montana (United States Deposi¬ 
tory), to be placed to the credit of the Treasurer of the 
United States, in consideration for this use, the sum of 
Forty-two & 25/100 dollars ($42.25), annually in advance 
from January 1, 1916; and this permit shall have no force 
or effect until the first annual payment is made. 

2. The permittee shall comply with all the laws and regu¬ 
lations governing National Forests. 

3. This permit is subject to all valid claims. 

4. The permittee and their employees, contractors, sub¬ 
contractors, and their employees shall do all in their power, 
both independently and upon request of Forest officers, to 
prevent and suppress forest fires. 

5. The permittee shall dispose of brush and other refuse 
as required by Forest officers. 

6. The permittee shall pay the United States for any 
damage resulting from this use. 

7. This use shall be actually exercised at least thirty 
days each year, unless the time is extended or shortened. 
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8. This permit is not transferable (Sec. 3737, TJ. S. Rev. 
Stat.), and shall terminate upon breach of any of the con¬ 
ditions herein, or at the discretion of the Forester. 
2344 10. Any timber required shall be obtained under 

Forest Service Regulations. 

-9- No member of or Delegate to Congress, or Resident 
Commissioner, after his election or appointment and either 
before or after he has qualified for and during his contin¬ 
uance in office shall be admitted to any share or part of this 
contract or agreement, or to any of the benefits to arise 
thereupon. Nothing, however, herein contained shall .be 
considered to extend to any incorporated company, where 
such contract or agreement is made for the general benefit 
of such incorporation or company. (See Sec. 3741 U.S.R.S., 
and Secs. 114-116 Act of March 4, 1909, 35 Stat., 1109.) ! 

-11- To pay the Western Montana National Bank, U. |S. 
Depository, Missoula, Montana, or such other depository 
as may be designated, in advance, as required by the Forest 
Officer for all live and dead timber, merchantable in the 
judgment of the Forest Officer, cut, damaged, or destroyed 
in the enjoyment of this permit, or privilege, at the prevail¬ 
ing rates of stumpage on the Madison National Forest, in 
accordance with estimate, scale or measure of the Forest 
Officer, and to dispose of all tops, lope and other refuse as 
required by the Forest Officer. 

-12- To clear and keep the premises in the vicinity of 
this use clear of all inflammable refuse, and to bury in a 
suitable place all tin cans, garbage and other unsightly 
articles, as directed by the Forest Officer. 

-13- Non-occupancy of the premises for two years in 
succession shall be considered as abandonment unless good 
reasons are furnished the Forest Supervisor in writing, i 

-14- This permit shall terminate immediately upon non- 
compliance with any of the terms of it. 

October 15,1915. R. 0. Willson, 

(Date) Forest Supervisor . 
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Hearing Exhibit No. 12 

2353 L 

Madison—Water Power June 4, 1913. 

Montana Reservoir & Irrigation Co. 

Reservoir. I 

Mr. Max Hebgen, 

Mgr., Montana Reservoir & Irrigation Co., 

Butte, Montana. 

Dear Sir: 

Please inform me of the relation between the Montana 
Power Company and the Montana Reservoir and Irrigation 
Company. 

Do you desire the permit applied for by the Montana 
Reservoir and Irrigation Company January 9, 1913, for 
the reservoir on the Madison National Forest issued in the 
name of the Montana Reservoir and Irrigation Company 
for the reservoir on the Madison River only, or do you 
desire to get one permit, in the name of the Montana Power 
Company, for this reservoir and for the various power 
plants along the Madison and Missouri Rivers which occupy 
government land? 

Very truly yours, 

F. A. Silcox 
District Forester . 

2354 MONTANA RESERVOIR AND IRRIGATION CO. 

GENERAL OFFICE, ELECTRIC BUILDING 
BUTTE, MONTANA 

J une 19th, 1913^ 

Mr. F. A. Silcox, 

District Forester, 

Missoula, Montana. 

Dear Sir 

The writer being out of the city for sometime, your letter 
of June 4th was not answered more promptly: In regard 
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to the letter making inquiries concerning the Montana Res¬ 
ervoir & Irrigation Company, and the permit applied for 
on Jan. 9th, 1913. 

Replying to your first inquiry, I beg to say that the Mon¬ 
tana Reservoir & Irrigation Company is now a subsidiary 
company of The Montana Power Company; the last named 
company owning the stock of the Reservoir Company. 

Replying to your second inquiry, I beg to say that in our 
application of January 9th, 1913 we requested that the 
permit be issued in the name of the Montana Reservoir & 
Irrigation Company, and set forth fully the purposes for 
which the surplus water over and above that required for 
irrigation purposes was to be used. The Montana Reser¬ 
voir & Irrigation Company is the corporation which is 
building the dam, and which will engage in the irrigation 
business, and the permit should be issued in its name. So 
far as the right to use the surplus water for generating 
power is concerned, we think this right should be given to 
the Montana Reservoir & Irrigation Company. 

The question of charges is one that has from time to 
time been discussed with your office and also with Mr. 
Kramer and Mr. Merrill. It is our understanding that it 
is the intention of the Government to base a charge against 
the Reservoir Company for the use of this surplus water 
upon all the projects of The Montana Power Company 
below the reservoir and also upon the use made of the 
water by the Great Falls Power Company. This has been 
agreed to as satisfactory if the rates charges are reason¬ 
able. 

Yours very truly, 

M. Hebgen 

General Manager . 


H-II-S. 
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2355 January 20, 19131 

L 

Madison, Water Power, 

Montana Reservoir & Irrigation Co., 

Reservoir, 

/ / . 

Montana Reservoir & Irrigation Co., 

Butte, Montana. 

Gentlemen: 

In connection with your application for the use of the 
Hebgen Reservoir in the Montana National Forest for 
power purposes, please inform me of the amount of pond¬ 
age in acre feet of the Rainbow Falls power plant, and if 
you have it, a curve showing the storage for each foot that 
is drawn below the top of the dashboards. Please give me 
the elevation of the top and bottom of the intake of the con¬ 
duit for the plant referred to to the crest of the dam. 

Very truly yours, 

E. W. Kramer 

District Engineer. 

2356 MONTANA RESERVOIR AND IRRIGATION CO. 

GENERAL OFFICE, ELECTRIC BUILDING 
BUTTE, MONTANA 

January 24, 1913. i 

Mr. E. W. Kramer, 

c/o U. S. Forest Service, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir; 

We have your letter of January 20th with reference to 
our application for the use of the Hebgen Reservoir for 
power purposes, and with particular reference to the 
amount of storage at the Rainbow Power Plant. 

The Rainbow Dam was built for a diversion dam only 
and produces no storage to amount to anything. The river 
above the dam is confined between steep banks and is per¬ 
haps 500 feet wide. When the water stands at the top of 
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the dashboards, 5 ft. above the crest of the dam, the water 
is backed up the river about 2 miles. Since the dam was 
built, however, a great accumulation of silt has been de¬ 
posited above the dam so that when the water is drawn 
down slightly this silt appears above the surface in the form 
of sand bars. During the flood period we open our sluice 
gates and a considerable quantity of this silt is washed 
down the river and is carried away through the gates. For 
this reason the volume of the pond above the dam is exceed¬ 
ingly variable and no definite figure can be set for it. At 
its maximum, however, the storage as considered useful for 
power purposes is negligible, and was considered so in our 
estimate of the effect of storage on the Madison and Mis¬ 
souri Rivers in producing power. 

Regarding the elevation of the top and bottom of the 
intake of the conduit for Rainbow Plant, we give the follow¬ 
ing figures: 

Elevation, crest of dam, 3214. 

“ top of conduit, 3207.75 

“ bottom of conduit, 3192.25 

Yours very truly, 

Engineering Department, 
HHC/K By H. H. Cochrane 

2357 MONTANA RESERVOIR AND IRRIGATION CO. 

GENERAL OFFICE, ELECTRIC BUILDING 
BUTTE, MONTANA 

November 5, 1913. 

Mr. E. W. Kramer, District Engr., 

Forest Service, 

Missoula, Montana. 

Permit for Use of Hebgen Reservoir for Developing 

Power. 

Dear Sir: 

In compliance with your request that we make a memo¬ 
randum of the various points which occur to us in connec- 
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tion with the estimate you are making of the total amount 
of power which can be developed from the water stored in 
the Hebgen Reservoir, we beg to submit the following :| 

The figures you have taken for the flow of the Madison 
and Missouri Rivers at our various plants agree fairly well 
with our records so that at the present time at least we 
would not suggest any change in these figures. 

Your estimate of seepage and evaporation from the Heb¬ 
gen Reservoir, we believe, is rather low, but this is not a 
large enough item to greatly effect the results. 

The figures you have taken for power which can be 
developed at the various plants using the stored water from 
the Hebgen Reservoir are considerably in excess of the 
power which can actually be developed by the plants in 
question, and we understand are based on the assumption 
that we either should or will increase the capacity of the 
plants to utilize the entire flow of the river for practically 
the entire year. 

We do not believe this assumption is warranted under 
the existing conditions as all of our plants were built far 
in advance of the Hebgen Reservoir and they were in no 
way designed with a view to utilizing this stored water, the 
result being that it is practically impossible to increase the 
plant capacity to the extent you have indicated in your 
figures. ; 

Especially is this true of the Madison plant, which how 
has a capacity of 12,000 horse power, and which you pro¬ 
pose to increase to 21,400 horse power. This development 
is made by means of a 10 and 12 foot wood stave pipe, 7400 
feet long, run along the side of the Madison Canyon. There 
is no room in the canyon for an additional pipe, and the 
only way the capacity of this plant could be increased would 
be by means of a tunnel paralleling the present pipes. The 
tunnel would require additional headworks, an additional 
balancing reservoir at its lower end, and an additional 
power house and machinery, in fact it would mean prac¬ 
tically installing another complete power development at 
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this location, and according to your figures there would be 
no water to operate this plant for five months in the 
2358 year. We estimate that such a plant would cost 
$1,200,000, provided no particular difficulties or ob¬ 
stacles were encountered in digging the tunnel. To allow 
for such difficulties and other unforeseen contingencies, we 
believe we should allow at least $1,500,000, for this work. 
This expenditure for a plant which can operate at full load 
only two or three months in the year, and which will be shut 
down entirely for five months in the year, we believe is 
entirely unwarranted. 

At Hauser Lake the conditions are more favorable, and 
we are at present planning in a preliminary way for the 
installation of an additional unit at this plant which will 
increase the plant capacity 20%. 

The Canyon Ferry plant appears to have sufficient ca¬ 
pacity to utilize the increased flow without increasing its 
capacity. 

The Rainbow plant, being without local storage, also 
appears to be sufficiently large to utilize as fully as pos¬ 
sible under the circumstances the increased flow. 

This brings up a point which we would like to empha¬ 
size. All the plants on the Madison and Missouri Rivers, 
except the Rainbow plant, have local reservoirs of consid¬ 
erable volume, and are thus enabled to use to advantage 
any additional water which is let down from the Hebgen 
Reservoir regardless of whether the additional water ar¬ 
rives at the plant in question at the exact time when the 
plant requires the water. The Rainbow plant on the other 
hand has no such storage, and it can only utilize the exact 
amount of water which happens to be flowing in the river 
at Rainbow at any particular time. The river at this point 
is subject to great fluctuations all through the winter due 
to ice gorges in the vicinity of Cascade, or below Cascade. 
It is out of the question to stop these fluctuations by means 
of the Hebgen Reservoir, or by any of the reservoirs on 
the river below. We have endeavored in the past to break 
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up these ice gorges by letting down an unusual amount of 
water from Hauser Lake. This usually reaches the gorge 
at about the time it is ready to break up anyway, and the 
water stored at the gorge together with extra water let 
down from the reservoir strikes Rainbow and for a day 
or two increase the flow to a point greatly in excess of the 
plant capacity, and the water is wasted over the dam.; The 
available capacity from the Rainbow plant in the winter 
months is, therefore, not limited by the average flow of the 
river but by the minimum flow for periods of a few days 
each, and the Hebgen Reservoir is on this account of abso¬ 
lutely no value in increasing its available capacity at this 
time of the year. 

The other low water period each year, -which comes in 
July, August and September, also limits the capacity of 
the Rainbow plant, and the Hebgen Reservoir would be of 
some little value to this plant during this season although 
not of full value as at the other plants which have local 
storage. We would, therefore, recommend that the esti¬ 
mate of the amount of power which can be developed 
2359 at Rainbow by the Hebgen Reservoir storage be de¬ 
creased at least 50%, and as much more as seems 
reasonable to you under these conditions. 

Another point which we believe should be considered in 
estimating the power which can be developed is the load 
factor of the load which the plants will supply. We under¬ 
stand that it is the policy of the Forest Service to take the 
load factor into consideration in estimating the capacity of 
power sites, and we believe that this should be done in this 
case. 

The load factor of our entire system for the year 1912 
was 73%. Applying this load factor to our present plant 
capacities will reduce them all accordingly. As a matter 
of fact it is most economical to operate some plants at a 
higher load factor than the average, and other plants at a 
correspondingly lower load factor. It is not ordinarily 
feasible, however, to operate any plant at a load factor 
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much higher than 90%, and if you wish to take this factor 
into consideration we would suggest that you figure on 
operating the Rainbow and Madison plants at 90% and the 
Canyon Ferry and Hauser Lake plants at such a load fac¬ 
tor as to make the load factor of the system 73%. 

In connection with this estimate we wish to take this 
opportunity to call your attention to the data on Madison, 
Hauser Lake, Rainbow and Canyon Ferry power plants, 
dated January 27, 1913, which we submitted with our ap¬ 
plication for the use of the Hebgen Reservoir for power 
purposes. We gave this data without knowing exactly how 
it was going to be used, and we believe the meaning of the 
figures which we submitted has not been interpreted as we 
intended them to be. On Page 2, for example, the over-all 
efficiency of the Canyon Ferry plant is given as 56.2. This 
is intended to represent the average working efficiency of 
the plant under ordinary conditions, which means that 
some of the wheels would be operating at full load, others 
at part load and at low efficiency, and possibly still other 
■wheels shut down and leaking some water through their 
gates. The figure is also intended to take care of whatever 
leakage occurs under the dam. The maximum capacity of 
the turbines means the amount of power they -would de¬ 
velop at full head if the gates were wide open and up against 
the stop, in which condition the plant could not be gov¬ 
erned, and the condition is clearly not an operating one. 
The maximum water capacity of the turbines, 6000 s.f., is 
derived from the 9,000 kilowatts and the 56.2% efficiency, 
and is a hypothetical figure which was put in so that it 
would be consistent with the other two. As a physical fact, 
however, if the wheels were all operating at full load they 
would be operating near their maximum efficiency, which 
would be higher than 56.2%, and therefore the quantity of 
water would be less. If the assumed efficiency of 70% is 
to be used to determine the output of this plant it should, 
therefore, be used in connection with the horse power out¬ 
put and not in connection with the 6,000 second feet. If the 
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6,000 second feet is to be used as a basis, then the corre¬ 
sponding efficiency of 56.2% should be used and not 70.0%. 

The commercial maximum output of the plant* we 
2360 believe, should be taken at the figure given for com¬ 
mercial power capacity, 7,500 kilowatts, or 10,000 
horse power, except where the plant is to be operated at a 
low load factor, in which case the maximum capacity can 
be used, the point we wish to make being that the maximum 
capacity of a plant can be used for a short time, but it is 
not commercially feasible to operate the plant at its maxi¬ 
mum capacity continually. 

If the plants were all to be operated at 73% load factor 
the Madison plant would have a capacity of—8,750 av. h.p. 


Canyon Ferry, 


8,750 

Hauser Lake, 


13,600 

Rainbow, 


26,400 


Total— 

57,500 


This figure might be modified somewhat by varying jthe 
load factor at the different plants, but we believe this is 
not far from the figure which should be taken as the total 
capacity of these plants when there is sufficient water: to 
operate them at this capacity, and we earnestly recommend 
that you give as much consideration as possible to the sug¬ 
gestions as to plant capacities. 

The present capacities of our plants under maximum 
heads and at the stated efficiencies are as follows, the ca¬ 
pacities being based on the water wheel capacities so that 
considerable deductions should be made if the electrical 
output of the plants is required. 

Water Wheel Water Wheel 
Horse Power Efficiency- 

14.400 80% ! 

11,000 72% i 

18,800 80% ! 

38.400 82% 


Madison, 
Canyon Ferry, 
Hauser Lake, 
Rainbow 
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We are planning to increase Hauser Lake to 22,600 horse 
power. 

Although the Rainbow water wheels have a capacity of 
38,400 h.p. the capacity of this plant as a whole is limited 
by the generator capacity. The generators are normally 
rated at 28,000 h.p. but can be operated at 36,000 h.p. for 
considerable periods of time, but not continuous operation 
extending over 24 hours. In the other plants the generator 
capacity is equal to the wheel capacity. 

Yours very truly, 

Engineering Department, 

By H. H. Cochrane. 

HHC/K. 


2361 

L February 20, 1914. 

Madison—Water Power, 

Montana Reservoir and 
Irrigation Company, 

Reservoir, 

1/9/13. 

The Forester, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

The memorandum of the conference between Mr. Kelley 
and Mr. Evans of the Montana Reservoir and Irrigation 
Company, and Mr. Noreross and Mr. Merrill of the Forest 
Service, held in Washington January 29 and 30 is received. 

There is a great deal of talk of the Montana Power Com¬ 
pany building a power plant on the Missouri River at Cas¬ 
cade, Montana, having a reservoir of a capacity almost as 
great as the Hauser Lake reservoir. This plant will back 
the water up to the tailrace of the Holter project. The 
reservoir will be only about 25 miles up stream from the 
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Rainbow Falls project and will undoubtedly be of great 
value in controlling the flow of the Missouri River at Great 
Falls and making the stored water of the Hebgen reser¬ 
voir of value at the Great Falls plants during the extrejnely 
cold periods in the winter. We have no authentic 
2362 information in regard to the proposed construction 
of the project at Cascade. The only reason that the 
rumor, which is current amongst the engineers at Helena, 
Montana, is given consideration is on account of the feasi¬ 
bility of the project. 

I suggest, therefore, that unless the Forest Service has 
definitely committed itself to the policy of making no charge 
for the value of the Hebgen reservoir to plants below the 
Holter project, that the stipulation include a clause stating 
that a charge will be made based on the increased power 
made available at the Great Falls plants, in case a reser¬ 
voir is constructed below the Holter reservoir, which will 
enable the Company to control the daily fluctuations in; the 
flow of the Missouri River at Great Falls. 

The Company is actively engaged in the construction of 
a power plant at what is called the “Big Falls’’, just be¬ 
low the Rainbow Falls on the Missouri River near Great 
Falls. This will be the largest plant on the Missouri River. 
A head of something over 200 feet can be obtained. I be¬ 
lieve, therefore, that the value of the Hebgen reservoir to 
power plants below the Holter project will be as great as 
to the plants above the project, providing, of course, that 
another controlling reservoir is constructed at Cascade.: 

Very truly yours, ; 

R. H. Rutledge, 

Acting District Forester . i 
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2363 UNITES) STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

FOREST SERVICE 
WASHINGTON 


L February 27,1914. 

Madison—Water Power 
Montana Reservoir & Irrigation Co. 

Reservoir—1/9/13. 

District Forester, 

Missoula, Montana. 

Dear Sir: 

Your letter of February 20 is received. 

It was well understood when negotiations were being 
carried on with the Montana Power Company’s represen¬ 
tatives that further construction might be made in the 
future below the Holter project on the Missouri River. It 
was believed, however, that the Government would secure 
sufficient compensation for the Hebgen Reservoir and could 
maintain a sufficient control over development upon the 
river if in the permit the reservoir should be considered a 
part of those plants only which occupy public lands within 
the boundaries of the National Forest. The amount of 
charge against the reservoir site under the proposed ar¬ 
rangement will be considerable,—as much as is paid by 
other permittees under similar circumstances. 

It might be difficult, also, to enforce the payment of 
charges for the use of the reservoir in connection 
2364 with projects built after the permit is issued if such 
new projects involve no Government land. The pres¬ 
ent voluntary settlement by the Company on the basis of 
paying charges on all plants now built or that may here¬ 
after be built on both the Missouri and Madison rivers be¬ 
tween the reservoir and the Holter project, I believe to be 
as advantageous to the Government as could reasonably be 
expected. This arrangement has been reached after a con- 
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siderable delay and long negotiation. I think it would be 
distinctly unwise to reopen it, even if I did not doubt the 
equity of requiring the Company to pay a greater rental 
for the use of the reservoir than will be charged in accord¬ 
ance with the preliminary arrangements made with the 
Company. 

Very truly yours, 

H. L. Laws, 

Forester . I 


2365 THE MONTANA POWER COMPANY 

M. HEBGEN, GENERAL MANAGER 
BUTTE, MONTANA 

June 8, 1914. j 

Mr. F. A. Silcox, 

District Forester, 

Missoula, 

Montana. 

Dear Sir:— 

Under date of May 19th, I wrote you calling attention to 
the fact that Mr. Wilcox, who is doing some logging on the 
Upper Madison, would be very liable to get his logs in late, 
and calling your attention to this fact, as no doubt he would 
charge the Montana Reservoir & Irrigation Company with 
his difficulties should he not be able to obtain sufficient 
water to drive his logs. 

Yesterday, Mr. Wilcox called up claiming that the Mon¬ 
tana Reservoir & Irrigation Company had practically shut 
off all the water in the river, and that his logs were lying 
dry at a point in the Madison River just below Hippeys’. 

As no doubt he will make a complaint to the Forest De¬ 
partment, we wish to give you the facts. What we antici¬ 
pated has happened: 
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Previous to May 20th, Mr. Wilcox was putting in the 
river what logs he had on the West Madison; subsequent 
to May 20th, those on the river bank below Hutchins’ were 
put into the river. About May 29th and 30th, those few 
logs which were left over in the Upper Madison Canyon 
from the previous year were put into the river. 

The river flow this year has been very much lower than 
last. The maximum at Hebgen Dam was about 4,200 sec¬ 
ond feet and occurred May 23rd and 24th. This is 30% 
less than last year’s maximum, and about seven days ear¬ 
lier. The maximum last year was approximately 5,500 
second feet, and occurred on the 3rd, 4th and 5th of June. 
Since that time the river has been falling very rapidly and 
reached a total flow at the Upper Madison yesterday of 
2,700 second feet. The flow at Hippeys’ to-day is approxi¬ 
mately 3,000 second feet. 

The river, of course, is fed below the Upper Madison 
Dam by Cabin Creek, Beaver Creek and the West Fork, as 
well as several other smaller streams. Our estimate at 
Hippeys’ is estimated as the total flow at the Madi- 
2366 son which is above 5,000 second feet, and we know 
from previous comparisons that at least 60% of the 
water at the lower Madison comes from above the West 
Fork. 

The operations of the Montana Reservoir & Irrigation 
Company in the matter of storing has been very consistent, 
and we have been especially careful to not fluctuate the flow 
of the river. The average storage per day has been at the 
rate of 1,000 to 1,400 second feet of the total flow. This 
has represented, until the last few days, very much less 
than half of the river flow at the dam site. 

Mr. Wilcox’s troubles are entirely due to the fact that 
he again got his logs into the river on a falling stream. 

We want to give you this information as no doubt Mr. 
Wilcox will make representations to you regarding this 
matter, and we want to assure you that we are always 
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ready to co-operate, and have really sacrificed storage 
which we might have obtained to help out Mr. Wilcox, i 

Yours very truly, 


MH-LS. 


M. Hebgen, 

General Manager . 



2367 June 9, 1914; 

Madison—Uses i 

Montana Reservoir & Irrigation Co., 

9-18-06 

Mr. Max Hebgen, 

Gen. Mgr., Montana Power Co., 

Butte, Montana. 

Dear Sir: 

Your letter of June 8 is received. 

I am very glad indeed to receive the information which 
you have furnished. Nothing has yet been heard from Mr. 
Wilcox on this subject. 

Very truly yours, 

D. T. Mason, 

Assistant District Forester . 

• • « * * * * # * i • 

Hearing Exhibit No. 18 

3070 THE GAZETTE. 

Helena, September 8, 1866. 

Kennedy & Co. are shipping passengers from Helena to 
any point on the Missouri river, making the trip to Benton 
in from two and a half to three days, including the portage 
around the great falls of the Missouri—one of the wonders 
of the world. It is worth the passage money to see this 
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wonderful curiosity, mentioned by Lewis and Clarke in 
their interesting report of their trip across the continent 
in 1801. 

For the States.—For the last few’ days our streets have 
been crowded with emigrants for the States. These emi¬ 
grants go via the Missouri River on Mackinaws. Our 
friends in the East will be surprised to learn that many 
persons are taking w’ater within fifteen miles of Helena, 
and going by the portage round the Great Falls of the Mis¬ 
souri. The Portage round the falls, we believe, is six miles. 
The water at the falls, goes over a precipice 60 feet deep, 
and the sight is awful and sublime. From present appear¬ 
ances w’e are led to believe that about two or three thou¬ 
sand people will have left by this route by the close of navi¬ 
gation. 

• •#•**•••• 

THE BEST CHANCE! 

HELENA 

THE HEAD OF NAVIGATION! 


Fare From Helena to Omaha, 

Only $30, 

And Transportation Furnished Free of Charge, From 
Helena to the Point of Starting on the River. 

Two or three boats will leave every day, fifteen miles 
from Helena, above the mouth of Prickly Pear Creek. Time 
from Helena to Fort Benton, three days. We have, after 
careful exploration, found the Missouri River navigable 
from Fort Benton to our starting point, with the exception 
of a short distance, three miles below the mouth of Sun 
River, on the Falls, around w’hich we have a portage with 
light wagons for passengers. For passage or particulars, 
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apply at the St. Louis Lumber Yard, opposite the U. S. 
Post Office. 

Kennedy & Co. 

Helena, August 23, 1866. nl-tft 

• • * * * * # • • • 

Hearing Exhibit No. 19 

3071 CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO THE 

Historical Sogibty of 
Montana 


VOLUME EIGHT 

1917 


3073 A Venturesome Steamboat 


Authority: I. G. Baker, St. Louis 


In the latter part of July, 1868, while the steamer Tom 
Stevens was lying at the landing at Fort Benton, Capt. 
Burk, its chief officer, ambitious of the distinction of navi¬ 
gating the Missouri to a higher point than any predeces¬ 
sor, made up a pleasure party and headed his vessel for 
the great falls. The necessity of great caution and the de¬ 
termined resistance of the rapid current fresh from its 
plunge over series of declivities and precipices, aggregat¬ 
ing more than 350 feet in sixteen miles, made the voyage a 
very slow one, and it was not until ten o’clock the follow¬ 
ing morning that the portage, a point probably six miles 
below the main cataract and some fifty from Benton was 
attained. Above, the river is a succession of abrupt des¬ 
cents where the water is dashed into foam by its rude con¬ 
tact with the black rocks protruding here and there 
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ther progress of a vessel. The Tom Stevens was conse¬ 
quently moored at the portage, while the party disem¬ 
barked and proceeded by land to the main falls whose roar 
was plainly heard at that distance with the favorable wind 
then blowing. All returned to pass the night on board the 
steamer which the next morning dropped down the river, 
making a speedy and safe return to Fort Benton. 

No such trip has since been attempted and the Tom 
Stevens enjoys the distinction of having navigated the Mis¬ 
souri to a point fifty miles nearer its source than any other 
steamboat, and of being the only one that has ever pene¬ 
trated within hearing of the roar of the Great Falls. 
*#•#•••••• 

3075 Pioneer Lumbering in Montana 

By A. M. Holter 

After three years’ residence at Pike’s Peak (in what is 
now Colorado), I returned to my former home in Iowa and 
in the Spring of 1863 started with a team of oxen back to 
Colorado, where I stopped about six weeks. During this 
time a company of 200 men was organized to go to what 
was then called Stinking water, Idaho, but is now know T n 
as Ruby River, in Madison County, Montana. 

This company left Colorado on September 16, 1863. It 
was well organized, having a captain and other officers, and 
was governed by a formal set of rules and regulations. 
The weather was pleasant and food for stock was excellent. 
Hunting and fishing were especially fine—too much so in 
fact for so much time was spent in sport that we made slow 
progress, and finally a Mr. Evenson, with whom I had 
formed a partnership, and afterwards did business with 
under the firm name of Holter & Evenson, and myself, be¬ 
came fearful that we would be unable to reach our destina¬ 
tion before winter, and decided it was best for us to leave 
the train and strike out for ourselves at a greater rate of 
speed. 
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We had purchased a second-hand sawmill outfit, intend¬ 
ing to go into the lumbering business on reaching our des¬ 
tination. There was yet at least a thousand miles to cover, 
so one morning we yoked up our oxen and struck out alone. 
During the night a few more teams overtook us (having 
also become alive to the necessity for haste if we were to 
reach our destination before severe cold weather set in), 
and every night for some time thereafter other teams 
caught up with us until we were about forty souls in all. 

We had some heavy snow storms and cold weather dur¬ 
ing November, but finally reached Bevin’s Gulch, our tem¬ 
porary destination, about ten miles from Virginia City. 
The remainder of the company, however, got snowed in, 
and so far as I ever learned, none of them reached Mon¬ 
tana. 

3076 First Sash and Door Factory in Montana 

In 1868, we built a sash and door factory and set in mo¬ 
tion the machinery that we had imported the year before. 
This was the first of its kind in Montana. Many of my 
friends had warned me against this expenditure. They 
reasoned that within a short time the gold placer mines 
would be worked out and we would have to move elsewhere. 
However, we operated this plant continuously for eleven 
years up to October, 1879, when it was destroyed by fire. 
As we had no fire insurance, we suffered quite a loss, but 
we rebuilt as speedily as we could, and on the fifteenth day 
after the fire, we had the engine and planer running. Six 
years later, in 1885, we disposed of the machinery to Get- 
chell & Dunwall, who removed it to their shop in Helena! 

Some officers of the Salvation Army had by this time 
arrived in Helena, so we let them occupy the building for 
their headquarters. They had probably occupied the build¬ 
ing a year or two when it was all destroyed by fire. 

Started New Mills 

By this time we had sold the Ramshorn and also the Jef¬ 
ferson mill, but still continued to start new mills about the 
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territory. Within the next few years we had started mills 
on the Blackfoot River, near Lincoln, Wolf Creek, Skelly 
Gulch, Buffalo Creek, Whiteman Creek, Strawberry Creek, 
Dutchman Creek and Stickney Creek. 

Most of these mills produced lumber for the Helena mar¬ 
ket, but the Stickney Creek mill, which was started in May, 
1880, had Fort Benton and surrounding country as its 
prospective market, and we established a lumber yard on 
the West bank of the Missouri River below the mouth of 
Sun River, where we located a section of desert land and 
made the first payment, but never found time to get the 
water on it, so we let it go by default. This land extended 
from Sun River down the Missouri River for two miles 
and takes in what there is of Great Falls on the northwest 
side of the river, the concentrating plant and the smelter. 

3077 Raft Goes Over the Falls 

The lumber was hauled about six miles from the mill to 
the raft landing and then rafted down the river to the Sun 
River yard, a distance of about seventy miles. In the 
Spring of 1884, the river was very high and swift, and they 
were unable to stop the raft at Sun River, so they shoved 
the horses overboard, and I believe they also saved the 
wagon. The man swam ashore, but the raft went over the 
falls and broke up and was lost. The nearest neighbor to 
this lumber yard was Mr. Robert Vaughn, twelve miles off. 
People had commenced settling up the country, so a few 
of us during the Winter of 1865-’66, put in a ferry across 
the Missouri River to where Great Falls is now, and in 
February 1886 we moved the lumber across the river to 
Great Falls and started business there as the Holter Lum¬ 
ber Co. In 1910, reorganized as Holter, Boorman Lum¬ 
ber Co. 

On March 23rd, 1887, we incorporated the Holter Lum¬ 
ber Company. 

In 1889, with Wm. Thompson, organized Montana Lum¬ 
ber & Manufacturing Co., operating in Western Montana, 
with main offices in Helena and Butte. 
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Prices Realized at Sun River Yard 

During the six years the yard had been established at 
Sun River we had sold materials at prices as per lists fol¬ 
lowing : 


Materials 

At Sun 
River 

At Fort 
Benton 

Sheathing, per M . 

... $30.00 

$50.00 

Common Lumber, per M ... 

... 35.00 

55.00 

Flooring, per M . 

... 40.00 

60.00 

Clear Lumber, per M. 

... 45.00 

65.00 

Shingles, per M. 

... 6.00 

7.50 

Lath, per M. 

... 9.00 

12.00 


Heretofore we had sold lumber in the rough only, but 
we now added a planing mill and other machinery to the 
Great Falls yard and adopted the following prices: 


Sheathing, per M . $30.00 

Common Lumber, per M. 40.00 

D. and M. Flooring, per M. 50.00 

Clear Lumber, per M.:. 60.00 

Shingles, per M. 6.00 

Lath, per M . 10.00 


3078 In 1889, as there was no saw timber left on Stick- 
ney Creek, we moved the mill to Great Falls, so in¬ 
stead of rafting the lumber from the mill, we now floated 
the logs to the mills. We had secured considerable of the 
best timber tributary to the Missouri River by cutting it 
into logs, for possession was considered good title in those 
days. j 

Bostonians Start Mill 

About this time another mill started building. It took a 
long time to construct it, but when completed was the best 
and largest of its kind, not only in Montana, but in the en¬ 
tire Northwest. As the choice timber had already been 
secured, there was scarcely anything but small and scrubby 
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timber left tributary to the Missouri River and Great Falls. 
The company operated this mill for a few seasons. 

Some time after this great mill was started they com¬ 
menced cutting prices, until in 1893, what was called com¬ 
mon lumber was selling at $14.00 per thousand. The Hol- 
ter Lumber Co. had sold its sawmill, which was removed in 
1893. As I remember, our competitors did not remove their 
mill until the following year. I was told that the principal 
stockholders were Bostonians and that they wound up by 
sustaining a loss of about $600,000. This ended lumber 
traffic on the Missouri River and sawmills at Great Falls 
forever, unless there should yet be organized a system of 
protecting the growing timber from forest fires superior to 
anything that has existed heretofore. 

However, Great Falls did not suffer from any shortage 
of lumber, for the Montana Central railroad was completed 
and it was now easy to ship lumber in. Great Falls has 
now, 1910, seven lumber yards, getting the most of their 
supply from the Kalispell district. The Holter Lumber Co. 
has been disincorporated and succeeded by what is known 
as the Holter-Boorman Lumber Co., now doing business at 
that point. 

Green Backs at Par 

In 1869, when gold was still at a premium, the merchants 
commenced to receive United States currency, which was 
called “greenbacks,” at par. 
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Hearing Exhibit No. 20 

3079 Report of a Reconnaissance of the 

Missouri River in 1872, 

by | 

Thomas P. Roberts, 

Assistant Engineer, N. P. R. R. 

* # • * # • • • 


3080 Office of the Chief of Engineers, 

Washington, D. C., January 16, 1875.; 

Sir: Mr. Thomas P. Roberts, civil engineer, has fur¬ 
nished this Office with a copy of a report of a reconnais¬ 
sance of the Missouri River, made by him in 1872. 

As this report possesses considerable interest, and may 
be serviceable in the event of the improvement of that 
river, I recommend that it be printed for the use of the 
Engineer Department at the Government Printing Office, 
and that 250 copies be furnished on the usual requisition. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. A. Humphreys, 

Brigadier General and Chief of Engineers . 

Hon. Wm. W. Belknap, 

Secretary of War . 

[Indorsement.] 


Approved. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 


War Department, 

January 3, 1875. 


H. T. Crosby, 
Chief Cleric . 
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3081 Pittsburgh, Pa., November 9, 1874. 

Sir: Pursuant to instructions of 20th ultimo, I forward 
this day, by express, maps of my survey of Upper Missouri 
River, which I trust will prove satisfactory. 

The report, which should have accompanied the maps, is 
unavoidably delayed, but will go forward on the 11th in¬ 
stant. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Thomas P. Roberts, 
Civil Engineer . 

General A. A. Humphreys, 

Chief of Engineers United States Army . 


Pittsburgh, Pa., November 10, 1874. 

General : I beg leave to inclose herewith the copy of my 
report upon the Upper Missouri River, referred to in my 
letter of yesterday. In reading it over I discover it is so 
connected with my lower river report that I have concluded 
to have that copied also, and will forward it to you shortly. 
I shall be pleased to know the report is in your hands, 
where it may possess some value in the future. My inter¬ 
est in river improvements remains unabated. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Thomas P. Roberts. 

General A. A. Humphreys, 

Chief of Engineers United States Army. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., December 3, 1874. 

General: I forward by express to-day the copy of my 
report upon a reconnaissance of the Missouri River be¬ 
tween Sioux City, Iowa, and Fort Benton, that I promised 
some time ago. The time and means at my disposal while 
engaged in preparing it were quite limited, and I doubt 
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not that the Government has much more detailed knowledge 
of the river than I have presented. The document is princi¬ 
pally taken up with a proposed plan for the radical im¬ 
provement of the river and the details of observations and 
facts that led to the proposition. 

In making this report I was well aware of the fact that 
it would be of little, if any, service to the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, but I trust it may have some value in 
the future when the subject of the improvement of the 
Missouri engages public attention, (which it is bound! to 
do.) At least, under the circumstances, it is a pardonable 
piece of vanity for me to send it for safe-keeping in your 
Department. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Thomas P. Roberts. 

General A. A. Humphreys, 

Chief of Engineers United States Army . 


3082 Part I. 

Missouri River, From Sioux City to Fort BextonL 

Helena, Mont., July , 1872, 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith the following 
general report upon a reconnaissance of the Missouri River 
from Sioux City, Iowa, to Fort Benton, Montana Territory, 
accompanied by topographical maps of the same, statistical 
and other information regarding the navigation and com¬ 
merce, and remarks upon the characteristics of the stream 
and adjacent country and tributary streams, and sug¬ 
gestions concerning the improvement of low-water naviga¬ 
tion, with reference to its present and future relations to 
the Northern Pacific Railroad; also barometrical and ther- 
mometrical records, and such other observations as were 
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directed to be made in your letter of instructions dated 
April 18, 1872. 

. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Thomas P. Roberts, 
Assistant Engineer . 

W. Melnor Roberts, 

Engineer in Chief Northern Pacific Railroad, New 
York City. 


CONTENTS OF PART 1. 

Journal of trip up Missouri River. 

General and comparative description of Missouri River. 
(1.) Drainage-area. (2.) Rain-fall and discharge. (3.) 
Profile of the Missouri River. (4.) Mud and sand deposits. 
(5.) Bends, bottoms, and bluffs. (6.) List of islands. (7.) 
Ice-gorges; opening of navigation. (8). Floods, &c. (9.) 

River commerce. 

The present and future necessity for improvement. 
Suggestions concerning plans for the improvement of 

THE UPPER RIVER. 

The radical improvement of the lower or sandy portion 
of the Missouri River. 


Journal of Trip Up Missouri River from Sioux City 
to Fort Benton, Montana. 

Upon receiving my instructions from New York, I spent 
several days in Pittsburgh in procuring instruments, &c., 
and secured the services of Mr. Lewis A. Barker as my 
assistant. Left Pittsburgh 2.55 p. m., Monday, April 22, 
and on the 24th, at noon, reached Sioux City, where I 
learned that the steamer E. H. Durfee had been delayed 
in leaving Saint Louis, and that we would have to wait 
several days for her arrival. 
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Saturday, April 27.—Left Sioux City at 9:30 a.m., on 
the steamer E. H. Durfee; captain, William Coulson; I. H. 

Chambers, clerk; William Massey, chief pilot. 

3083 The Durfee is a substantial steamer, with full- 
length cabin, elegantly furnished; length, 220 feet; 
beam, 35 feet; depth of hold, 5 feet 3 inches; draught, light, 
22 inches; tonnage, custom-house measure, 328; capacity, 
650 tons. She was carrying 325 tons, all for Fort Benton, 
and was drawing 3 feet 9 inches of water. 

The depth of the river was called 5 feet on the shoals. 
The river bluffs at Sioux City and thence to Yankton are 
about eight to twelve miles apart, river meandering be¬ 
tween them, making sweeping bends. First hundred miles 
very snaggy in the bends. River not more than twelve 
hundred feet wide, excepting at islands. Behind the cotton¬ 
wood, which lines the river on both banks at many places, 
we observed fine farms, well fenced in. Passed several 
steam saw-mills. The river does not really strike the left 
or east bank bluffs until one hundred miles above Sioux 
City. At Ponca Ferry there was a steam saw-mill, and on 
the opposite or left bank a lime-kiln, which was supplied 
with limestone from a thin vein near the top of the bluffs, 
which are about seventy-five feet high, and bare. 

Landed at Iona Village for the night, (called seventy-five 
miles,) on the left bank, prettily situated in a grove of 
mixed cotton-wood and oak; twenty-five or thirty houses. 
Here take on twenty-five cords cotton-wood, at $2.75 per 
cord. 

April 28.—Start from Iona 4 a. m. 

River makes two long bends to Vermillion, a few miles 
above, (by land,) on the left bank. 

Vermillion Bar, just below the town, is a very bad place. 
On the crossing we found only 3 Vo feet of water to-day, and 
set spars, but got over with little difficulty. River a mile 
wide, including distance across sand-bars and Vermillion 
Island. Channel very changeable; no boats can land at the 
town except at high water, the channel passing outside 
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of the island and up the right bank. Vermillion is midway- 
on the air-line railroad projected from Sioux City to 
Yankton, sixty-five miles.* In the second bend above 
Vermillion lost three hours sparring over bar. Pilot ex¬ 
plored channels in yawl. Passed Bow River, right bank, 
in the afternoon; near its mouth is a lime-kiln and good 
quality of limestone. Settlers are moving into the Bow 
River country. River quite narrow just before reaching 
Bow River. Four miles above Bow River is foot of Saint 
Helena Island, which is quite large, and has a growth of 
cotton-wood. Soundings off of island, 4 V 2 feet. 

Above Saint Helena Island a mile and a half is the town 
of Saint Helena; a few houses only. At this place the 
river makes a very sharp bend to right, at the head of 
which is Jim River. Great numbers of low, sandy fiats 
are now passed. Soundings on crossings from 5 to 6*4 
and pools 12 feet. About twelve miles above Jim River 
reached Yankton, 5.50 p. m. 

Just below Yankton the river is over one mile wide, 
though large sand-flats take up a great portion of the width. 
Bluffs are some distance back from river. Stopped at 
Yankton only long enough to land a passenger. Five miles 
above Yankton, for a short distance, are bluffs with hori¬ 
zontal limestone veins. About twelve miles above Yankton 
passed the steamer Miner, 8 o ’clock p. m., taking on cross¬ 
ties. Started to cross the river, and got badly aground. 
After sparring for some time, started to lay a line, but a 
terrible storm coming up upset the boat, and obliged its 
crew to return unsuccessful. The wind increased in fury, 
and some fear was entertained for the safety of the cabin; 

set both spars, and laid out all night in the stream. 
3084 April 29.—Start at 4 a. m., having but little further 

difficulty in crossing the bar, but encountering heavy 
northwest winds. Made but little progress, being blowm 
over a snag and against the bank once, and at 8 a. m., after 
getting around only one bend, laid up on the left bank 


* Railroad now built—1874. 
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above Antelope Point, called so after the steamer Antelope, 
which blew up here in 186-. This was our first Dakota 
landing. Scattered over the bottom were the remains of 
nine hundred head of cattle, that were driven up from the 
south late in the season, on their way to the Sioux Indian 
agencies, and were frozen to death last winter. The weather 
here had been very severe; worse, I afterward found, than 
at any point along the river farther north. Forty head 
only of this band of Texas cattle were saved. The native 
cattle of the neighborhood stood the winter very well, how¬ 
ever, and not one of them was lost. Six p. m., start again; 
7:30 p. m., lay up for the night in the left chute of Bon 
Homme Island. Found three and a half feet of water on 
the shoal near the foot of the island. Sometimes one and 
sometimes the other chute of this island is run; never 
both equally good. 

April 30.—Remained until 4 p. m. at Bon Homme Island 
on account of the strong northwest wind, which blew up 
great sand-clouds from the bar at the head of the island, 
entirely obstructing the view beyond; 7 p. m., reached 
French’s Landing wood-yard, and stopped for the night. ■ 

May 1.—Started at 4 p. m., but progress retarded by 
wind. Reached Sante agency six miles, at 7 a. m.; remained 
until 7.10 p. m. Several of the passengers visited the 
agency church, just visible at two miles. Ran six miles 
farther, and stopped on left bank at 8.45 p. m. Found three 
and a half feet water on shoals; set spars. Bluffs opposite 
every landing on the right presented lime stone and slate 
in their ledges about one hundred feet high; average slope, 
seventy degrees. j 

May 2.—Wind subsided; start at 3 p. m.; reached Ponca 
agency, eight miles. Take in ten cords of cotton-wood, at 
$2.50; Rev. Mr. Cook, Episcopal missionary, and another 
passenger, at this point. For a short distance four miles 
above Ponca agency, steep rocky bluffs; horizontal strati¬ 
fication (on right bank) opposite; bottom, one mile wide. 
Twelve miles farther, opposite Yankton agency, (here our 
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missionary left us,) on the left, which we passed at 11:10 
a. m., Indians plowing; quite a village. Lost an hour on bar 
opposite Yankton agency. 

Four miles above Yankton agency, passed Tower Butte, 
two hundred and fifty feet high; soil reddish tint in the 
neighborhood. Tower Island (opposite butte) Chute now 
closed, and the channel turns in under the butte to avoid 
bars making off the island; bowlders along right shore. 
Lost several hours sparring between Tower Knob and Fort 
Randall; low sandy bars numerous. Reach Randall at 7 
p. m.; laid up for night opposite fort at the wood-yard; 
fine sloping prairie below. Fort Randall is partially seclud¬ 
ed behind a grove of old cotton-wood. 

May 3,—Start at 4 a. m. Crossed over under bluff above 
the fort. Five miles above passed Fort Randall Island, 
which is covered with cedars and willow groves. Two miles 
above this point passed Pease’s Island, now grown fast 
to left shore; small settlement at foot of island. Channel 
crooked to avoid snags and bars. Reach Whetstone agency, 
right bank, 10.30 a. m.; fine prairie below; two miles to 
Whetstone Creek. Just at agency there is a large, timbered 
island with head sand-bar, with channel up left chute; steep 
rocky bluffs on left. 11.20 a. m.; stop at wood-yard; took in 
three cords of ash, at $4, and seven cords cotton-wood, at 
$3.50. Twenty-eight miles above Fort Randall passed 
Cedar Island; there is a wood-yard on this island. Above 
the head of island, on left bank, are a number of hot springs 
entering the river by a slough. Hot Springs wood- 
3085 yard just below springs. Three miles above Cedar 
island come to the first of Three Sisters; a mile above 
is Pocahontas Island, smaller than last, called after a 
steamer of that name which was wrecked at this point. Be¬ 
tween Pocahontas and Hot Springs is a large bar; the 
channel this season is down the right of the upper and to 
the left of the lower two islands. River fully one mile 
wide across either of the islands, which are each a mile 
long; (black iron-ore in hills.) Stopped at 4.15 p. m., on 
right bank opposite head of Hot Spring Island. Steamer 
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Mary McDonald aground in channel; she got off at 8 p. m. 
We laid up for night. 

May 4.—Start at o 1 /? a. m., taking channel same as Mary 
McDonald; at 8 a. m., take on eleven and a half cords of 
cotton-wood, at $3 per cord. Three miles below Jurac 
Island passed a curious point on right bank, called the 
Brick-kiln, three hundred and fifty feet high. Bijou Hills, 
six hundred feet high. Two miles above Jurac Island 
passed steamer Mary McDonald, under way, 9 */> a. m. 
Numerous sand-bars and tow-heads, with young willows. 
River in some places to-day over a mile wide. Ore in hills 
still continues. Stop 1 p. m. for wood; passed the steamer 
Fontenelle aground on sand-reef. (See sketch.) Below 
mouth of White River passed pieces of floating ice, (ther¬ 
mometer 86°, temperature of water 50°,) probably recently 
broken off of some sand-bar, where masses of ice are some¬ 
times frozen in. Laid up for night head of White River 
Island, three miles below mouth of White River, (being 
aground in narrow’ chute from 5 p. m. until 10 p. m.) Pilot 
out in yawl exploring channel. 

May 5.—Start 4:30 a. m. White River tw’o hundred feet 
wide; river low’; took on o 1 /^ cords of cotton-w’ood, 5 a. m., 
above the mouth of White River, $4 per cord. Two miles 
above White River got aground and delayed from 6.15 
until 10 a. m.; put out anchor and hauled over. Fontenelle 
and McDonald catching up and waiting for us to get over. 
Two miles above passed Brule Indian Camp; wreck of 
steamer Ida Reese at this point. Passed up the left chute 
of American Island. Brulle Creek enters the river on the 
left; opposite head of island and ten miles above, the river 
makes a very abrupt bend to the north, leaving a broad, 
beautiful prairie on the east side. 4:45 p. m. passed Brule 
agency on right bank opposite middle of Crow’ Creek Is¬ 
land. Large camp of Brule Sioux. We were aground for 
some time just below the camp. Six miles above agency 
passed Fort Thompson: several thousand Indians encamped 
on bluff behind the fort. Stopped for the night at wood- 
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yard, taking on board five cords, at $5 a cord. The danger 
from Indian attacks, I am informed, and not the scarcity 
of wood, makes the price higher here than below. 

May 6.—Start 4.45 a. m. from foot of Big Bend of the 
Missouri. At one place near the head of the bend, two 
miles below Saint John’s Island, a dangerous reef of de¬ 
tached rocks extends from left shore to island. Stopped 
at Saint John’s wood-yard, at 10:30 a. m.; took on twenty 
cords, at $4.50 per cord. A gravel beach appears along 
the right shore, three miles above Saint John’s. At the 
upper end of bend is Medicine Hill, a commanding ele¬ 
vation on the bluffs. Six miles above the hill is Medicine 
Creek, right bank, mouth about 50 feet wide, with several 
bars opposite it in the river. Two miles above this creek 
we caught on a bar and remained from 3.30 to 4.15 p. m. 
Fifteen miles above Medicine Hill, we stopped for the night, 
7.45 p. m., opposite Dodier Island, No. 1. Channel usually 
takes down the right chute of the Upper Dodier, but this 
year it is to the left of them. 

May 7.—Start at 4.45 a. m. Ten and a half miles reach 
sight of Old Fort George on right; opposite, is foot 
3086 of Fort George Island, left chute only open in time 
of high water; 10.10 a. m. take on ten cords of wood, 
(ash,) foot of Farm Island. At the head of this island, 
on the right shore, on bluff, near the water, saw the first 
antelope. Three miles above is Teton Island; Teton River, 
100 feet, enters two miles below. Half a mile above Teton 
Island is foot of Fort Pierre Island, which has a large 
head-bar and succession of tow-heads in line with it for 
three miles above. At 2.30 p. m. passed site of old Fort 
Pierre, abandoned 1866; only a chimney left. This place 
was once called the head of navigation. Sparred over reef 
at this point 4.45 p. m.; took on six cords of cotton-wood, 
at $3.50. 

On Campagna bottom, on left bank, General Harney is 
reported to have wintered on this bottom with his army. 
Seven soldiers from Fort Sully were treacherously killed 
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by Indians at this place, in 1869, while cutting hay. Laid 
up for the night against Poor Man’s Island, in left chute, 
7:45 p. m.; taking on ten cords of wood, at $3.50. 

May 8.—Start at 4.50 a. m.; ran nearly half a mile to head 
of island, struck bottom, broke wheel, and backed down for 
repairs. In the meantime the steamer Sioux City passed 
us, going up with a light trip, bound for Fort Rice. 10 a. m., 
having completed repairs, start again, noon; reached Oka- 
bulgee Island; found scant 3 feet 9 inches. After pilot ex¬ 
amined the place in yawl, and shifting cargo back, at 3 p. m., 
set spars. About midnight had succeeded in getting nearly 
over bar, and stopped for the night. 

May 9.—Start at 2.30 a. m., and after getting over bar, 
ran until 5.50 a. m.; reached Fort Sully, landing about 3 
miles below the fort, and laid up 2 hours awaiting for Gen¬ 
eral Crittenden and party; at 7 a. m. ran to wood-yard on 
opposite bank, and took on 5 cords, at $5 per cord. Sound¬ 
ings in crossing three and a half feet. Passed up the right 
chute at Fort Sully Island, and at noon reached Cheyenne 
agency, on the right bank where there were about two thou¬ 
sand Indians encamped. Some of them warlike. From 
noon until 4 p. m., making crossing between bars to right 
bank. Three miles above agency passed up the left chute 
of Tepis Island; half a mile above is Stanley Island, con¬ 
nected at present, in low water, by sand-bar with Tepis 
Island, both islands timbered. Between Fort Sully and the 
agency, bluffs came down on both sides of the river. Laid 
up for the night at wood-yard six miles below the mouth 
of Cheyenne River. 

May 10.—Start early; passed mouth of Big Cheyenne at 
5.30, but got aground, a short distance above. The Big 
Cheyenne River is about three hundred feet wide. It heads 
in the Black Hills, and furnishes a large volume of water 
during the melting of the snow in the early part of the sea¬ 
son. Late in the season it becomes nearly dry at its mouth. 
We discovered that the navigation of the Missouri, after 
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passing the mouth of the Big Cheyenne, for want of water 
was more troublesome. The flood this spring from the Big 
Cheyenne appears to have been a very high one, and its 
current has formed a shoal opposite its mouth, which gave 
us a great deal of trouble. After an exploration of the 
channel, the pilots found only thirty-two inches of water. 
All day lightening steamer; removing over one hundred 
tons of freight to the right bank above Cheyenne River, and 
after dark backed down opposite mouth of that stream; and 
after two hours sparring, got over the shoal, moved up op¬ 
posite freight-pile in the deep water along left bank, and 
there laid up for the night. 

May 11.—The freight was being boated over to the steam¬ 
er all day; a number of Indians from the camp below were 
overlooking the operations and exploring boxes and 
3087 barrels for whisky. One brave succeeded in locating 
a box of alcohol and punched a hole in it with a ram¬ 
rod. The four men left to guard the freight had consid¬ 
erable difficulty in keeping these Indians from acting viol¬ 
ently. A number of the passengers who visited the banks 
to converse with them were relieved of their knives and 
pocket-handkerchiefs, the squaws being particular expert 
in pocket-picking. Among the Indians at this and other 
camps along the Missouri to Grand River are many of the 
warlike Sioux. The general impression was that the In¬ 
dians had come in for supplies of ammunition, &c., and some 
concerted movement northward was contemplated later in 
the season. 

May 12.—The freight having been all brought over, we 
started at 8.15, landing 9.15 a. m., to collect drift-wood, 
having exhausted our supply of fuel on the bars below. 
Twenty-one miles above Big Cheyenne, passed up the right 
chute of Little Bullberry Island; wood-yard on island. 
Little Bullberry Creek debouches on the right above the 
foot of island, breaking through steep earth-bluffs. Two 
miles above the head of Little Bullberry Island, stopped on 
left bank to cut wood, and in the bend above were aground 
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for some time. Left shore in this bend is covered with 
gravel and some bowlders on hillside, which came down to 
river. The bottoms have been narrow on both sides to-day, 
but covered with grass. Cotton-wood trees are beginning 
to look quite green, notwithstanding the backwardness of 
the season. Land at wood-yard six miles above Bullberry 
Island, taking in twelve cords of cotton-wood, at $4 per cord. 

May 13.—Start early; soon after passed up left chute of 
Paschall Island. This, like most of the islands along the 
river is heavily timbered with cotton-wood at foot and wil¬ 
lows at upper end. There was 4 feet of water in the chute 
of this island. Eight miles above PaschalPs Island got 
aground at head of Big Bullberry Island. This island 
is situated in a bend with large sand-bar between it and 
the left bank. Four miles above island passed month of 
Little Cheyenne, which is a small creek, 30 feet wide, 
nearly dry. Eleven miles above Little Cheyenne we ground¬ 
ed below a long series of sand-bars. The channel runs 
under the bluff on the left side of the river, until we reach 
the mouth of Dry Creek, where it crosses over the river. 
We found shoal water in the crossing, and after sounding 
the channel laid up for the night. 

May 14.—Crew engaged all day yawling the freight 
ashore, when the steamer was lightened to draw 3 feet; 3 
inches. We sparred over the reef. This broad, sandy por¬ 
tion of the river is called the “Swan Lake region.” Swan 
Lake is east of the river some miles, and is connected with 
the river by a small, though deep, creek. This region, 
and, in fact, the river from Big Cheyenne to Grand River, 
gives more trouble to steamboatmen than any other por¬ 
tion of the river. 

May 15.—Engaged until 3 p. m., transferring the freight. 
Succeeded, after some difficulty in sparring, in getting the 
steamer over the reef and to the freight-pile on shore and 
commenced reloading. 

May 16.—By 9 a. m. got all freight aboard and started, 
but on account of strong winds and grounding frequently 
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made very slow progress. Passed Swan Lake and Moreau’s 
Creeks, they being nearly opposite each other. At 8.30 
p. m. laid up for the night only ten miles above Dry 
Creek. 

May 17.—Got off quite early, and eight miles out passed 
up right chute of Fox Island, having some difficulty at 
foot of island on a bar. Above Fox Island about three 
and a half miles passed up right chute of Dry island. 

Found 3 Vo feet of water at foot between island and 
3088 a large sand-bar. Five miles above passed Grand 
island and mouth of Grand River. Just above Grand 
River were several large encampments of Indians, and 
around the agency three miles above were scattered a great 
numbers of lodges; in all about 8,000 Indians, many of whom 
are said to be warlike. They are awaiting supplies of food, 
ammunition, &c., before venturing on the offensive.* We 
lost an hour and a half sparring on a shoal opposite a 
small island above the agency. Laid up for the night at 
a vrood-yard, 9.30 p. m., where we took on eleven cords of 
wood. 

May 18.—Started at 4.30 a. m., and after running twelve 
miles, took on ten cords of cottonwood, at $9.30; met 
steamer Miner coming down light from Fort Rice. River 
much narrower to-day than usual, and consequently better 
water. Passed Battle Creek on right, and eight miles above 
Beaver Creek on left bank. Both creeks are small, and 
nearly if not quite dry. Put up for the night, five miles 
above Beaver Creek. 

May 19.—Got under way at 3.20 a. m. Six miles out 
passed mouth of Cannon Ball River on left. It is about 
40 feet wide and low. Bluffs above Cannon Ball have 
horizontal sand-stone stratification. At 7 a. m. reached 
Fort Rice; General Crittenden, Captain Donavan, and 
Lieutenant Potter, of the Twenty-second Infantry, wffio 

# Some of these scamps were with the Indians when they attacked Colonel 
Baker’s command escorting a Northern Pacific Railroad party later in the 
season on the Yellowstone, near Pompey’s Pillar. (1874.)—T. P. R. 
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had accompanied us from Fort Sully, left us here. Fort 
Rice is inclosed within a substantial stockade, about 800 feet 
square, and is provided with excellent buildings. It is 
situated on rising ground, about 50 feet above the river. 
The night before we arrived, the Indians had stolen forty 
head of horses from the post. The Indians attempted 
to fire the stockade, and were pursued by the infantry, but 
the Indians being mounted, soon left the soldiers far be¬ 
hind. Faster-running infantrymen will be required than 
the Government now sends out. Lieutenant Potter says 
the infantry are “safe” behind the stockade, but can do 
little, of course, offensively toward protecting settlers, 
“who ought to know better than settle in these regions* 

At 8 a. m. left Fort Rice. Above Fort Rice to Apple Creek 
are several interesting buttes, rising from the plains to 
the height of 300 or 400 feet. Dense willow and young 
cottonwood growth next to river. Two and a half miles 
above Apple Creek, passed up right chute of Burnt Boat 
or Assinaboine Island, which is about two miles long, and 
covered with young cottonwood and willow. Three miles 
above the head of island passed mouth of Heart River, 
which is about 40 feet wide. Heart River on entering the 
Missouri has a low cutting bluff, rising to a hill 300 feet 
high below. (Fort Lincoln is now built on this hill, 1874.) 
The view up its valley is contracted by the turns of the 
sloping hills, though without any timber visible on them. 
The vicinity of Heart River, looking from mid-river, ex¬ 
hibits low ground in several directions, making it really 
puzzling to determine from which points on the horizon 
the great river makes its appearance and exit. The river 
scenery is not handsome at this point, and contrasts un¬ 
favorably even with the monotonous look of the river be¬ 
low. It is rather narrow at this point, (about 1,100 feet 
wide.) The right bank above Heart River is flanked with 
unsightly sand-bars. In this vicinity, and in fact below 


f There are, however, no settlers about Fort Rice. 
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Fort Rice, I observed more snags along the shore than 
usual. 

Much timber on the bottoms, mostly of smaller growth 
than elsewhere, principally ash, cottonwood, and willow. 

Excellent cross ties of black ash and some oak 
3089 could be delivered by river, both from above and 
below, at a small cost. I am satisfied that the old 
cottonwood here is harder than that found on the Ohio and 
farther south, and is suitable, in case of no better material, 
for station-houses and even cross-ties. Much of it has been 
used at Fort Buford for building purposes. 

A company of soldiers was camped opposite foot of As- 
sinaboine Island, and another company under bluff on left 
bank, 3 miles above Heart River. Fifty or sixty enterpris¬ 
ing land-speculators and others made their appearance out 
of the willows as the steamer passed. They were evidently 
the oldest inhabitants of the city of Carleton. (Now Bis¬ 
marck, 1874.) Eight miles above Heart River a ledge of 
sandstone makes its appearance on the right bank, at the 
water’s edge. There may probably exist thereabouts good 
rock foundations for a railroad bridge. 

Stopped for the night about 25 miles above Heart River, 
at a woodyard, where we took 24 cords of wood, at $3 per 
cord. 

May 20.—Started 3.15 a. m. River rising. At 6.45 
stopped and took on 5 cords of wood, at $4.50 per cord; 
cottonwood. 

Three miles below this wood-yard, on right bank, are 
several knobs with rocky tops. Above this point the river 
widens out, with numerous sand-bars. Above this place 
the entire right bank back to the hill, about a mile, is sub¬ 
ject to overflow. About 1 p. m. passed the site of old Fort 
Clarke, which was placed upon a conspicuous place, (look¬ 
ing up the river.) Above the fort the bottoms are subject 
to overflow. River subject to change in channel. At 1.45 
p. m. met steamer Silver Lake, bound down the river from 
Fort Buford. She started eight days ahead of us from 
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Saint Louis. In second bend above Fort Clarke passed 
mouth of Big Knife River, which is about 100 feet wide. 
The river was low, but it is said it never gets entirely dry. 
Bluffs on right bank about 100 feet high. Turkey-buzzards 
were seen to-day, which is a high latitude for them. In 
Pennsylvania they do not extend their flight north of the 
41° of latitude. Saw first coal, there being several veins 
2 feet thick midway up the bluffs, about 230 feet. 

This coal is about eight miles above Big Knife River. 
(See sketch.) Above this point coal veins and blossoms 
are quite frequent on both sides of the river. Coal is mined 
for Fort Stevenson, on the opposite bank, about ten miles 
above this point. 

At 7.35 p. m. pass Fort Stevenson. The channel formerly 
ran up left shore past the fort, but the river has changed 
its shape, so that from the fort it takes two miles over the 
right-hand bluffs, which are about 150 feet high. Laid up 
for the night about six miles above Fort Stevenson, on the 
left bank of the river. 

May 21.—Started at 4.15 a. m. The river, though narrow, 
shows frequent marks of having of late years changed its 
channel. We have good water, however, and make fair 
progress. At 8.25 a. m. reached Fort Berthold. Fort 
Berthold was once a military post, but now is only a trad¬ 
ing-point. The buildings and stockade have a quaint look, 
the corner towers being pierced for rifles. There are here 
about thirty whites and two thousand Indians, remnants 
of the Rees, Grovans, and Mandan tribes, ancient enemies 
of the Sioux. They are friendly to the whites, and, for sev¬ 
eral hundred miles along the river, do most of the chopping 
on the river-bank. There is a saw-mill at this point, and a 
raft of cottonwood logs was tied to the bank. The men, 
women, and children made a great bustle when we landed. 
Numerous applications were made by them for liquor, but 
they were not furnished any. Nowhere along the river oil* 
in Montana last year, 1871, have I seen an Indian get 
3090 liquor, or any of them under its influence. My opin- 
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ion is that the reported Indian liquor-traffic is greatly 
exaggerated. These Indians raise all their vegetables, and 
have a grist-mill, &c. River quite narrow at points in the 
bends to-day. Strong current and deep water in such 
places. 

About thirteen miles above Berthold we passed a place 
said to be always bad. We found 4 feet and got over 
without any trouble. The bottom along this part of the 
river for some distance is quite irregular, being mostly 
sand lumps. At 2.45 p. m. reach mouth of Little Missouri, 
which is about 200 feet wide, with back-water from the 
Missouri; appears to be a rather smaller stream than one 
would judge from its great length. 

Landed just above its mouth and took on 6 V 2 cords of 
cottonwood at $5 per cord. About eighteen miles above the 
Little Missouri, the river makes a sharp bend to the north, 
from a high-cutting gravel-bank on right to bluff 200 feet 
high on left. The gravel by being undermined has con¬ 
tributed to the formation of a regular gravel-bar a mile 
below. A tow-head at this point divides the water and 
makes a shallow place in the river. A wing-dam closing 
up one of the chutes would obviate this difficulty, and would 
be advisable in case of a radical improvement in naviga¬ 
tion. Stopped for the night at the left bank at 9.40 p. m. 

May 22.—Started at 3.45 a. m. Passed this morning many 
coal-veins near the water’s edge, from 6 to 18 inches in 
thickness; were unable to obtain specimens.* The out¬ 
cropping breaks up like shale, under the action of the 
weather. These outcroppings are so numerous that for 
want of names for location it is difficult to describe them. 
About 9.30 a. m. passed Little Knife River, which is about 
20 feet wide. About noon landed above Black Bear’s 
Point, and took on 27 cords of wood, at $5, (cut in 8 -foot 
lengths.) Left wood-yard at 3.30 p. m. and about 4 p. m. 
passed mouth of White Earth River. This stream is about 


# It has been demonstrated, since this was written, that this whole region 
is underlaid with excellent coal-veins five and six feet thick. T. P. R. 
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100 feet wide, resembling the Little Missouri. Coal-veins 
and blossoms in the bluffs still continue too frequent to 
note. Twelve miles above White Earth River passed up 
right chute of White Earth River Island, (right and left 
with regard to coming down the river always.) Seven 
miles above this island pass up the left chute of Buffalo 
Island, which is two miles long. Plenty of water now, not 
less than five feet on shoals. Night-running. 

May 23.—Ran all night; Mr. Barker remaining on duty 
during the entire night, noting the distances, curves, and 
topography, aided by the moonlight. Laid up at 3.45 for 
half an hour, on account of the dark clouds and rain. About 
10 a. m. passed the mouth of Big Muddy River, about sixty 
feet wide. (See sketch.) Place gives trouble from sand 
accumulations in low water. Eight miles above some rocks 
in mid-river have to be avoided. At 1:30 p. m. landed for 
wood on left bank; took on 10 cords of cotton-wood, at $5. 
Passed several cut-offs to-day. At 7.30 p. m. passed Fort 
Buford, 3 Y? miles below the mouth of the Yellowstone. 
The Yellowstone comes in about 3*4 miles above Fort 
Buford. The streams unite in the middle of the valley. The 
neck or point is of a few acres in extent of prairie, sub¬ 
ject to overflow. About */> mile above the mouth of the 
Yellowstone we had a beautiful sunset view of its valley 
for many miles. The immediate valley is a beautiful 
prairie, covered with luxurious grass, sloping from the 
low rolling hills on the left bank to the dense timber-growth, 
which marks, in a general way, the course of the stream. 

Its valley is about four miles wide from hill to hill. Those 
coming down the right bank are more abrupt, and 
2091 continue so down the Missouri for some distance. 

The Yellowstone was discharging somewhat more 
water, and its lighter-colored muddy water was being 
thrown past the mud river-line. i 

For a short distance the boat ran in water entirely from 
the Yellowstone. The streams seemed to be about alike in 
volume and width, each about 700 feet wide. An immense 
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sand-bar is formed on the lower side of the Yellowstone, 
and in times of flood its mouth must be at least half a 
mile wide, covering the bar. A small slough to the right of 
the bar was discharging a little water. 

A rope ferry was stretched across the Missouri a short 
distance above the mouth, where some soldiers from Bu¬ 
ford were building a stockade on the right side of the 
river. Fort Union was formerly located on left bank of 
river, five miles above the mouth of Yellowstone. Ten 
miles above the mouth we laid up for the night, at 9.40 
p. m. 

May 24.—Started at 4 a. m. this morning; passed the 
mouth of Big Muddy No. 2, about 50 feet wide and quite 
low. Its valley opens up toward the northwest. Good graz¬ 
ing on the north bank of the river. Few miles above Big 
Muddy No. 2 pass through Harvey’s cut-off. Channel ten 
years ago ran two miles across and back from left-hand 
bluffs, which are low, sloping, and covered with grass. 
Three miles above cut-off, stopped at wood-yard from 2.25 
until 4.25 p. m., taking on twelve cords of cotton-wood at 
$4; ran a mile farther to another yard and took on twenty- 
six and three-fourths cords, same price. Finally got away 
from wood-yard at 6.40 p. m. Passed Chidon’s Creek, 
three miles above, on right bank. This creek is about 20 
feet wide. A few miles above Chidon’s Creek, passed 
Elkhorn Prairie. At this point the bottoms are very wide 
and the river changeable. Laid up for the night at 10 
p. m. 

May 25.—Got under way at 3.45 a. m. Three miles be¬ 
low old Fort Kipp passed Lower Dry Fork, not quite dry 
yet. Eight miles above Fort Kipp passed mouth of Poplar 
River. Low rolling country to the north and no bluffs 
definable. At the mouth of Porcupine Creek were aground 
on a bar out of the channel from 10.30 a. m. to 6.45 p. m. 
This place frequently gives trouble. Steamer Nick Wall 
lay here for sixteen days in 1870, river having fallen and 
left her on the bar. 
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Strong wind all day, and drove us to the bank at 7.05 p. 
m., two miles above Porcupine bar, where we lay for the 
night. 

May 26.—Started at 3.10 a. m., with good water. Five 
miles up passed to right chute of Spread Eagle bar. 
(Steamer Spread Eagle reached this point, some years 
ago, and was compelled to discharge her freight and re¬ 
turn to Saint Louis. The men left to watch the freight 
underwent great privations during the ensuing winter.) 
Just below site of fort, Charles River makes a remarkable 
bend, six miles around and only 400 feet across. 

The first high water may probably make a cut through 
this narrow neck; about noon passed Middle Dry Fork, 
with shallow outlet about 500 feet wide, but dry. This 
probably drains flat prairie of snow-waters. At 1 p. m. 
passed Little Dry Fork, 200 feet wide. The water is now 
confined to a muddy ditch, 20 feet wide, in the center.; 

Laid up, on account of wind, from 1.20 p. m. until 2.45 
p. m.; men cutting dead cotton-wood in meantime. Grassy 
slopes continue to the north as far as the eye can reach, 
making it a fine grazing country. ; 

Shortly after starting passed point where the steamer 
Amelia Poe sunk in 1868, and became a wreck. Shot an 
antelope at this point; 100 rounds of Henry rifle, needle- 
gun, carbine, and pistol cartridges with buck-shot 
3092 wasted for one antelope. Laid up at 9.25 p. m., on 
the right bank. 

May 27—Started this morning at 3.05; at 5 a. m. passed 
the mouth of Milk River, the channel taking up a narrow 
slough behind a tow-head opposite its mouth covered with 
cotton-wood prevents a view of its mouth. Milk River be¬ 
comes dry at times near its mouth. Fine level prairie for 
a long distance along Milk River. Three miles above Milk 
River passed through Dawson’s cut-off. Passed sites of 
Forts Copeland and Gilpin this morning on left bank. Op¬ 
posite Fort Gilpin lost two hours getting aground. No 
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matter how deep the water may be, steamers are continually 
striking lumps; their positions being new to the pilot upon 
every trip. Three miles below Fort Peck in the middle of 
the bend is the upper and largest Dry Fork. It is about 800 
feet wide, and dry. Reached Fort Peck at 1 p. m., having 
stopped for wood just below the fort. Steamer Tacony sunk 
below the fort a short distance, in 1869, by running on a 
snag. 

Fort Peck is one of Durfee & Peck’s trading-posts. They 
have on hand 1,500 buffalo and four thousand antelope and 
deer skins. Fourteen men guard the place. Fifty lodges 
of Yankton Sioux were camped here. Sitting Bull and staff 
paid this place a friendly visit during the spring. 

Steamer Nellie Peck, 17 days ahead of us, double tripped 
from this point to Fort Benton on account of low water; 
the June rise being late this season. A man rode up seven 
miles along the river from the fort for a bottle of whisky. 
Steamer landed and he was accommodated. (This is an 
additional evidence that not much whisky is peddled out 
at these posts.) A 4 p. m. met steamer Nellie Peck return¬ 
ing light with many passengers from Fort Benton. Bluffs 
this evening much higher than any we have seen below. 
They rise back of the river, at places to the height of from 
six to eight hundred feet, the latter generally being high 
peaks. 

Saw four buffaloes toward evening on left bank. Ladies all 
came out on deck to see them. About this time an enormous 
cotton-wood tree fell in with a caving bank and broke the 
larboard hurricane deck, demolishing roof, hand-rails, 
chairs, &c. The chairs had just been deserted by the ladies; 
a narrow escape for them. Laid up at Massy Island, in 
the left chute, at 10.25 p. m., for the night. 

May 28.—Started at 3.15 a. m., and, after running eight 
miles, passed Featherland’s Creek, which makes out from 
very high bluffs on right bank. At this point saw forty 
head of buffalo. At 6.20 a. m. stopped at a deserted wood- 
yard to take on 12 cords wood. Wood-choppers driven off 
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by Indians. Many wood-choppers have been killed within 
the last few years, and their wood burnt up. 

About 10 a. m. passed Round Butte, called half-way be¬ 
tween Benton and the mouth of the Yellowstone. It stands 
on bluffs about 600 feet high, and is probably 400 feet higher. 
Bluffs very high and barren on both sides. Perhaps this 
is the “Mauvais Terres.”* for which I have been on the 
anxious lookout, but pilot says “No.” 

Some pine visible in the ravines back on the high ground; 
scenery more mountainous than below; river very narrow 
in places; white earth or sandstone in veins in bluffs; coun¬ 
try more broken than ever. At Tower point the current 
was very swift in the bend, which is very sharp; steamer 
Trover in trying to get around grounded on the point, and 
the river falling, the crew deserted and she became a total 
wreck. Durfee & Peck have a small trading-post above this 
point at the mouth of Brochet Creek. Ran into the night. 

At 11:45 we passed the mouth of Muscleshell River. 
3093 This river in the early spring is quite large, but 
ordinarily not over 50 feet wide; the greater portion 
of its volume apparently sinking into the plains before it 
reaches the Missouri. The valley is remarkably fertile; 
large trading-post near its mouth. 

May 29.—One mile above the town or trading-post of 
Muscleshell,! remained until 3 a. m. taking on 30 cords of 
wood, at $3. At 7.30 a. m. killed a buffalo swimming the 
river opposite the ruins of Fort Hawley; twenty-six men 
required to haul him aboard; the meat we found much su¬ 
perior to antelope, eight of which we had shot before this. 
Passed six deserted houses on right bank, called Little 
Rocky. The Little Rocky Mountains bear north distant 
about 30 miles. Below Little Rocky, in April, 1871, three 
white men from Muscleshell were attacked by a party of 

* I passed through the Bad Lands without knowing it. 

tMuscIcshell has been made the Montana depot, freight leaving boats 
for wagons at this place. The distance to Helena is 100 miles greater than 
from Benton. I regard the locations of this transfer-point here a mistake at 
least for boats arriving at a period of good water. 
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from 30 to 40 Yankton Sioux. The whites secreted them¬ 
selves behind logs and brush and killed four Indians but 
lost one of their own number. Above Harriet Island, which 
we passed on the left side, is Ewell’s or Armell’s Creek, 60 
feet wide, though evidently back water. 

At six p. m. passed close under bluff up right chute of Two 
Calf Island. The left chute of this island could be easily 
closed by a wing-dam 500 feet long. This is generally a very 
bad place. Passed up right chute of Grand Island, four 
miles above Two Calf Island. Laid up for the night at 
Cow Island, 11.10 p. m. It is always run on left side. Diffi¬ 
cult place, the bottom being very hard. Wing-dam closing 
up right chute needed very much. The rapids may be said 
to be continuous from this point to Fort Benton. 

May 30.—Started at 3.15 a. m. from Cow Island, and at 
6.45 met steamer Far West on her return trip from Fort 
Benton. Scenery rugged. Pine in abundance on the hill¬ 
tops. Bluffs of light-colored sandstone, 500 to 700 feet high. 
Passed through Bird’s Rapids at 8 a. m., and lay up just 
above for wood; taking on twelve cords of pine, at seven 
dollars per cord. At 1.30 p. m. reached Dauphin’s Rapids, 
and lay there until 2.45 p. m. trying to get over them, and 
finally succeeded in getting through without the aid of lines. 
The removal of bowlders here would greatly improve low- 
water navigation. A short distance above Dauphin’s is An¬ 
tonio Rapids. River narrower and swift to Holmes’s Rap¬ 
ids. Just below Holmes’s Island, and about eight miles 
below the mouth of Judith River, is Judith Rapids. Find 
better water to Judith River, which we made at 7.45 p. m. 
Camp Cook was formerly located at the mouth of Judith 
River, but now about half a mile above the old fort is a new 
fort called Fort Clagett. Judith River is about fifty feet 
wide. Splendid country is said to exist up this river. 
The valley about the sources is open and surrounded by 
mountains called Judith Mountains, and the valley of the 
Judith basin. Many creeks, springs, and small streams 
have their head-waters in these mountains and flow through 
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this basin, which also abounds in all kinds of game. At 8.30 
p. m. arrived at Drowned Man’s Rapids, and after lying 
here tied up for the night. 

May 31.—Got under way at 3.40 a. m., and got over 
Drowned Man’s Rapids, with the aid of a line, in an hour. 
Three miles above the rapids is a deserted coal-bank, vein 
5 or 6 feet in thickness. One mile below Arrow River we 
were obliged to lay a line to pull through Pableau’s Rapids, 
losing two hours ’ time. Arrow River is 30 feet wide. Above 
Arrow River the scenery is very picturesque, and 
3905 many grotesque forms are shaped out in the white 
sandstone to suit all fancies. Bluffs come down on 
both sides abruptly. Current very strong. Eagle Creek, 
on the left bank, is about 20 feet wide. At 5.30 p. m. 
stopped at wood-yard on right bank. Bear’s Paw Moun¬ 
tain is in close proximity on the north. Above the wood- 
yard are three coal-banks, which were in operation until 
suspended by order of the Indians. Laid up for the night 
at 11.20 p. m., on left bank, opposite the Lower Spanish 
Island. 


June 1.—Started at 3.15 a. m.; reached the mouth of 
Marias at 5.45 a. m. This river is about 350 feet wide. 
This stream was, for some time, mistaken by Lewis and 
Clarke for the Missouri. The Missouri is much the larger 
looking of the two at this point. Four miles above the 
Marias, between an island and the steep bluff bank, passed 
through very strong rapid, the channel being next the 
right bank. We reached Fort Benton at 1.30 p. m., being 
the third boat of the season to this point. Throughout the 
trip I have been greatly aided by my assistant, Mr. Barker. 
The map of the river from Sioux City to Fort Benton 
was made on a scale of 2,000 feet to the inch, covering 
74 large charts, each about 3*4 feet long. From this, after 
collating with other maps, a serviceable hydrographical 
and topographical map of the Missouri can be made. 
Nevertheless, after running 1,400 miles of the river, our 
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Sioux City, within (3°) three degrees of the air-line of 
General Raynolds’s map. Fort Benton we left on the day 
following, and proceeded to Helena, 140 miles of excellent 
road. The only mountains on the route are passed through 
on a toll-road 12 miles long, (called the Prickly Pear 
Canon, in which the scenery is grand.) I believe it was 
the obstinacy of the proprietors of this road, Messrs. King 
and Gillett, that first gave rise to a demand for the new 
route from Helena to Muscleshell, though, of course, the 
difficulties in the rapid, near Benton, had something to do 
with it; but it is my opinion the river difficulties would 
have been remedied for what it cost to build that road. 

General, and Comparative Description of Missouri River. 
********** 
3106 RIVER COMMERCE 

I regret being unable to report as fully upon the extent 
and value of the Missouri River commerce to the forts 
and depots of Indian supplies, and separately to Fort 
Benton, as was called for in my instructions. I have only 
been able to judge, in a general way, of the freight shipped 
to Benton and other points by the tonnage and number of 
steamers engaged in the trade. 

After the development of the Montana placer-mines in 
1862, and before the completion of the Union Pacific Rail¬ 
road, the Fort Benton trade was much greater than at 
present, as many as forty-two steamers, carrying twelve 
thousand tons of supplies, having reached that place in 
a single season; but with the rivalry of the more certain and 
expeditious railroad taking supplies from the States and 
from California to within five hundred miles of Montana, 
the river business fell off, so that at present only about 
one-third as much is shipped by river as formerly. The 
cause of the falling off in the river-trade to Fort Benton 
is to be attributed to the irregularity and uncertainty at¬ 
tending the navigation, as the cost of shipment either from 
Saint Louis or Chicago is always kept below the rates by 
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rail and wagon via Salt Lake. At present the rates vary 
from year to year, and even from month to month, very 
greatly. From Saint Louis to Benton, this season, freight 
has been taken for three cents a pound, and to Helena, 
one hundred and fifty miles farther, by wagons, for one 
and a half cents, making four and a half cents in all; 
while by rail and wagon route the rates from Omaha are 
at present about 6 cents per pound. 

Many boats starting out in the spring from Saint Louis 
and Sioux City, (which is the Chicago depot,) often -with 
inexperienced pilots, would lose so much time on the way 
that the low water of midsummer would find them still 
below the rapids and three hundred miles below Benton. 
Some boats discharged their freight even below that point, 
leaving it either to be taken up the following season, or 
hauled by oxen to its destination. On several occasions 
some of the lightest-draught steamers found a profitable 
business in making short trips back and forth from Ben¬ 
ton to Cow Island and Dauphin’s Rapids, which, more 
than other points, impeded the progress of the heavier 
class of steamers. If the river had retained for a longer 
period each year a navigable depth, it would unquestion- 
ably have remained the favorite route for the shipment 
of freight, for only the most pressing necessities of miners 
and early settlers would have warranted the shipment of 
flour and other prime necessities over five hundred miles 
of wagon-road across desert plains and mountain-ranges* 
The people of Montana, only twenty-five thousand in num¬ 
ber, pay every year nearly $4,000,000 for transportation.* 
The revenue derived from this source alone to the 
3107 Union and Central Pacific Railroads is of the first 
importance to them, and much of the difficulty be¬ 
tween those companies in determining their joint terminus 
arose undoubtedly from the desire of each to retain the 
Montana transfer-station. 


* Grain and flour are now cheaper in Montana than anywhere in the 
States, so that little, if any, will hereafter be shipped there. (1874.) T. P. E. 
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The final location of the station at Corinne, on the Cen¬ 
tral Pacific Railroad, twenty-eight miles west of Ogden, 
the terminus of the Union Pacific Railroad, has made the 
place a very active shipping-point, and if the Utah, Idaho 
and Montana Railroad, lately commenced at Corinne, is 
completed to Montana, the place will always retain the im¬ 
portance due to the growing California trade. 

The completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad this 
season to the Missouri River crossing at Heart River, so 
far north of Saint Louis and above such an extended series 
of river-obstructions, will place another aspect on the 
affairs of the Missouri River trade. Boats starting at 
that point, instead of taking forty, sixty, and even ninety 
days to Benton, will reach that point in twelve to fifteen 
days, or even less, if they run at night. It is obvious, also, 
that the forts and Indian agencies below that point for five 
or six hundred miles can have their freight sent down with 
the current, allowing the boats to return light up stream, 
thus obviating delays, cheapening insurance on goods, and 
placing the upward-river freighting from the lower ports 
at a great disadvantage. 

The Government pays for the transportation of supplies 
on the Missouri River to the various forts and agencies 
over one million dollars annually, and the bulk of this 
trade should naturally go to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
and the boats trading from its river station at Carleton, 
(Bismarck.) 

When the future silver, lead, and copper ore trade, and 
the grain, cattle, coal, and lumber business of the Upper 
Missouri are developed, there will be many towns and cities 
on its banks, and the now apparently little necessity for 
the radical improvement of navigation wall proclaim itself 
in louder terms. 

The American Fur Company had done for many years 
anterior to 1862 a large business to Forts Pierre, Berthold, 
and other trading-posts below’ Benton, and the value of 
the trade in furs and skins is still very great. That business 
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has now mostly passed into the hands of Messrs. Durfee 
& Peck, proprietors of the Northwestern Transportation 
Company. This enterprising company own and charter a 
number of steamers, adapted to the Missouri River, and 
in addition to the fur-business with Saint Louis and the 
Northwest have the contract for carrying the Army and 
Indian supplies along the river. I was unable to learn the 
number of trips up and down made by their steamers and 
other independent boats from the several forts and trading- 
posts, but they manage to employ their boats on the middle 
and lower portions of the river through the summer and 
fall, after making their heavy shipments to Fort Benton. 
The value of this local business along the river must mpre 
than equal the present Montana trade to give employment 
to so much capital. At Fort Benton I obtained from 
Messrs. I. G. Baker & Bros., merchants, the following de¬ 
tailed statement of the time of arrivals of steamers reach¬ 
ing that point since the commencement of steamboat-trade 
in 1859: 

Steamboat-arrivals at Fort Benton. 


1859. 

1 Chippewa, from Fort Brulle. July 17 

1860. 

1 Chippewa . July 2 

2 Key West. July 2 

1862. | 

3108 1 Emilie . June 17 

2 Shreveport. June 17 

3 Key West No. 2. June 20 

4 Spread Eagle . June 20 

1863. 

1 Shreveport . June 20 


2 Alone, from mouth of Milk River 
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1864. 

1 Benton . June 10 

2 Yellowstone, from Cow’ Island. June 21 

3 Benton. June 29 

4 Benton, from Mouth of Marias. July 9 

5 Effie Deans . July 9 

6 Cutter. July 14 

1865. 

1 Yellowstone . May. 

2 Deer Lodge. May. 

3 Deer Lodge . June. 

4 Deer Lodge . June. 

5 Effie Deans, from Marias. June. 

6 Saint Johns. June. 

7 Twilight . June 29 

8 Deer Lodge, from Delphant. July 2 

1866. 

1 Saint John’s . May 18 

2 Deer Lodge . May 18 

3 Cora . May 20 

4 Waverly . May 22 

5 W. I. Levin . May 31 

6 Mollie Dozier . June 1 

7 Marcella . June 5 

8 Ontario . June 5 

9 Big Horn . June 6 

10 Walter B. Dance. June 8 

11 Iron City . June 9 

12 Amelia Poe . June 11 

13 Peter Balen. June 11 

14 Miner . June 13 

15 Only Chance . June 13 

16 Tacony . June 15 

17 Favorite . June 15 

18 Gold Finch . June 15 
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19 Luella . June 17 

20 Helena . June 27 

21 Tom Stephens . June 28 

22 David Watts . June 29 

23 Little Martin . June; 29 

24 Agnes . June 30 

25 Sunset . . July! 1 

26 Huntsville, (second trip) . July 4 

3109 27 Luella. July 4 

28 Nellie Rodgers.July 12 

29 Marion.July 13 

30 Deer Lodge, (second trip) .July 13 

31 Gallatin . July 19 

1867. j 

1 Waverly . May \ 

2 Miner . May j 

3 Only Chance.June 

4 Deer Lodge .June 3 

5 Walter B. Dance .June 3 

6 Gallatin.June 7 

7 Amelia Poe.June 9 

8 Mountaineer . June 10 

9 St. John’s.June 10 

10 Yorktown . June 11 

11 Nile .June 12 

12 Ben Johnson.June 13 

13 Huntsville . June 14 

14 Ida Stockdale.June 16 

15 Octavia . June 20 

16 Guidon . June 20 

17 Benton . June 26 

18 Ida Stockdale.June 29 

19 Amaranth.June 19 

20 G. A. Thompson.July 1 

21 Antelope . July 3 

22 Abeona.July 4 

23 Agnes.July 5 
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24 Taconv.July 5 

25 Jennie Oronn.July 6 

26 Lnella.July 8 

27 Big Horn.July 8 

28 Tom Stevens.July 10 

29 Lady Grace.July 11 

30 Lillie.July 12 

31 Little Rock. July 14 

32 Ida Fulton.July 16 

33 Nymph No. 2.July 20 

34 Viola Belle .July 23 

35 Richmond . July 28 

36 Only Chance.Aug. 29 

37 Zephyr . Sept. 6 

1868. 

1 Success.May 15 

2 Cora . May 15 

3 Deer Lodge.May 19 

4 Nile.May 21 

5 Miner. May 25 

6 Only Chance.May 25 

7 Sallie . May 25 

8 St. Luke.May 28 

9 Henry Adkins.May 30 

10 Mountaineer. May 30 

3110 11 Octavia.May 31 

12 Ida Stockdale.May 31 

13 Puinawah . May 31 

14 Antelope. June 1 

15 Huntsville.June 1 

16 Bertha.June 2 

17 June 8 

18 . June 8 

19 Benton.June 13 

20 Yorktown . June 14 

21 Importer.June 15 

22 Ida Rees.June 16 
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23 Andrew Ackley.June 17 

24 North Alabama. June 19 

25 Fanny Barker.June 20 

26 Hiram Wood.June 23 

27 Viola Belle.June 26 

28 Columbia .June 27 

29 Urilda . June 28 

30 Deer Lodge, second trip.July 4 

31 Tom Stevens.July 7 

32 Silver Lake, No. 4.July 7 

33 Andrew Ackley.July 23 

34 Levi Leote.July 26 

35 Success, (second trip,) St. Louis.Aug. 4 

1869. ! 

1 Deer Lodge.May 19 

2 Importer . May 27 

3 Nile . May 27 

4 Ida Rees, No. 2.May 30 

5 Cora . May 31 

6 Fanny Barker.June 1 

7 North Alabama.June 4 

8 Silver Bow.June 4 

9 Cora, from Dopham, (second trip).June 5 

10 Pinnawah . June 8 

11 Andrew Ackley.June 8 

12 Only Chance.June 8 

13 Big Horn.June 8 

14 Silver Bow, from Dopham.June 9 

15 North Alabama.June 9 

16 Viola Belle.June 10 

17 Sallie.June 11 

18 Mountaineer.June 10 

19 Huntsville.June 11 

20 H. M. Shreeve.June 12 

21 Big Horn, from Dopham.June 13 

22 North Alabama, from Dopham.June 13 

23 Only Chance, from Dopham.June 14 

24 Miner . June 14 
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25 Fanny Barker, from Dopham.June 14 

26 Viola Belle, from Dopham.June 14 

27 Pinnawah, from Cow Island.June 14 

28 Lacon . June 15 

29 Andrew Ackley, from Muscleshell, (second 

trip) .June 15 

3111 30 Mate . June 16 

31 Silver Lake, No. 4 . June 16 

32 Peter Balen. June 18 

33 Huntsville, from Cow Island. June 19 

34 Colopate . June 20 

35 Big Horn, (C. L) . June 20 

36 Bertha. June 21 

37 Miner, (Cow Island) . June 21 

38 Pinnawah, (Cow Island) . June 23 

39 Only Chance, (Cow Island) . June 23 

40 Silver Lake, (Cow Island) . June 24 

41 Peter Balen. June 26 

42 Andrew Ackley . July 2 

1870. 

1 Nick Wall . May 26 

2 Ida Rees, No. 2.May 29 

3 Deer Lodge . June 1 

4 Viola Belle . June 9 

5 Sallie .*. June 17 

6 Bertha. June 18 

7 Pinnawah . June 19 

8 Ida Stockdale . June 20 

1871. 

1 Ida Reese, No. 2. May 13 

2 Ida Stockdale . May 25 

3 Far West . May 29 

4 Nellie Peck. June 2 

5 Pinnawah. June 18 

6 Flirt . June 29 

Miner, Silver Lake, Andrew Ackley, and Nellie Peck came 

to Cow Island; Flirt, to Fort Peck. 
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1872. 

1 Nellie Peck . May 18 

2 Far West . May 24 

3 E. H. Durfee . June 1 

4 Esperanza . June 8 

5 Fontenelle . June 8 

6 Western . June 17 

7 Mary McDonald. June 20 

8 Nellie Peck, (second trip) . June 30 

9 Far West, (second trip,) and two others .... June 30 

****•#**#♦ 

3122 Part II. 


Upper Missouri River, from the Three Forks to 

Fort Benton. 

Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
Montana Division, 

Helena , Mont., September 4, 1872; 

Sir: I have the honor of submitting the following report 
upon a reconnaissance of the Missouri River, being the 
second part to a report dated July 15, 1872, which has been 
forwarded to your headquarters. In this supplementary 
report I have endeavored to carry out your instructions 
concerning the exploration of the Upper Missouri River, 
viz, between Gallatin City, Mont., or the Three Forks of 
the Missouri, and Fort Benton, including a partial survey 
and reconnaissance of the Great Falls, which were ex¬ 
amined, in case the upper river proved practicable for 
steamboats, with reference to a route around them for a 
narrow-gauge railroad. 

The interference of other duties, and the absence of 
Mr. Barker, my assistant, who is temporarily in charge of 
my party on the Peterson Creek survey, prevent, for the 
present, the elaboration of the maps. 
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The rough maps of the river between Gallatin and Fort 
Benton were drawn in the skiff as we passed along, the 
courses being laid down by means of a compass, the dis¬ 
tances being estimated; these, of course, will be subject 
to correction by regular survey. In the following general 
description of the shoals and rapids, the distances are, 
therefore, merely approximations, but possibly correct 
enough with reference to local positions, or from point to 
point. 

All the soundings given are reduced to the lowest depths 
known. This year the river will not, it is believed, fall to 
its usual low-water depth, so that throughout 1872 there 
will be no time that the river will have fallen below two 
feet depth on the shoalest bars. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Thos. P. Roberts, 
Assistant Engineer N . P. R. R. 

W. Milnor Roberts, 

Engineer in Chief N. P . R. R. Co., New York City . 

July 27,1872.— At Three Forks. —Good landing for steam¬ 
boats just below the ferry, and opposite to and above the 
mouth of the Gallatin, on the left bank of the Jefferson 
and Madison prong of the Missouri River. 

A dangerous rock to be removed from the landing, near 
its lower end, some time in the future. Water quite swift 
passing the foot of island opposite the mouth of the Gal¬ 
latin River proper; thence good water along the left bank. 

Half a mile thence, crossing to right, and back on shoal, 
three feet depth, moderate current; no trouble. 

Passed down right chute of island; swift water, of good 
depth. 

Channel thence in mid-river nearly two miles to two 
gravel bars; channel to right of both three and a half feet 
depth. 

3124 Good water two and a half miles to Eagle Rocks, on 
right. Channel very narrow for steamers, but good 
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depth. Current sets in violently against Eagle Rocks; care 
must be taken in the turn to miss hitting the rocks. One 
mile of good water to the head of a series of islands; chan¬ 
nel down right of first, three-fourths of a mile; then sharp 
turn to left, at head of second island. Midway down this 
island water divides again to the left, leaving but half the 
water over Upper Mosquito Rapids. Water very swift in 
these rapids, two and a half feet depth. Boats will have 
to cordelle here. In case of necessity, a dam closing the 
left chute, tw’o hundred feet long, would add greatly to its 
navigable depth. The principal difficulty will always be 
the swiftness of the current. 

Half a mile below is Lower Mosquito Rapids. Another 
very small dam, say one hundred and fifty cubic yards of 
stone, to close right chute, (though that is now the deepest, 
but not so direct,) may eventually be required. Depth on 
Lower Mosquito Rapids two feet three inches. Both of 
these rapids are serious obstructions to navigation for 
steamers. 

Good water for half a mile to bar, three feet depth; chan¬ 
nel down right of bar; no trouble. Half a mile down pass 
to right of another bar, two and a half feet depth; no trou¬ 
ble. Channel continuing thence in mid-river to island. 

Channel down right of island; two and a half feet on 
ripple midway down the chute; no difficulty, except swift¬ 
ness of current, thence to lower end of island. Foot of is¬ 
land good water; gentle current hence to bar. Channel 
down left of bar, entering Red Rock Canon; deep w’ater, 
light current. 

Stop for night opposite Sixteen-mile Creek, in canon. 
Scenery beautiful in this canon. Remained over Sunday* 

July 28.—In camp. (Sunday.) 

July 29.—One and a quarter miles below’ Sixteen-mile 
Creek passed Ella Island, a small, rocky, but beautiful is* 
land, covered with cedar, and, if w T e were not mistaken, 
many elm trees. At several places during the day we saw 
elms, as w r e supposed. That these grow in Montana is dis* 
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puted by many. Expected to see them farther down, but 
was disappointed; I regret I did not secure specimens of 
the leaves or wood for examination. Good water under left 
bank, past Ella Island at the head, leaving a small detached 
bar between channel and island. 

One and a quarter miles below passed down right of a 
large island under steep bluffs; good water. Three-quar¬ 
ters of a mile farther, entered right chute; passed a bar 
two feet in depth; no particular difficulty; channel at foot 
turns quickly to left to avoid rocks on point from right 
shore. 

Good water thence, channel continuing down the left, 
leaving some rocks on the right. 

Passed down right of a low bar covered with two feet 
of a rise; channel depth two feet. Immediately below bar 
strong ripple, but sufficiently deep. On right bank, at this 
point, is a very large spring, which furnishes water to an 
irrigating and mining ditch which is carried along the river- 
bank several miles to the open valley below. A short dis¬ 
tance below the spring is another ripple. Channel passing 
down left of bar; strong currents, but good water. 

Goose Rapids immediately below last; very strong cur¬ 
rent, rough, rocky bottom, (wide river,) two and a half feet. 
Large rock standing in mid-river; best water to left of it; 
rock easily avoided. I think Goose Rapids will require no 
improvement for light-draught steamers. Good water; 
one and a quarter miles down mid-river passed another 
large rock on right of channel. Low, open country now 
on both sides. We here enter 4 ‘the Missouri Val- 
3125 ley,” so called by the settlers. Excellent grass and 
good farm-sites up Crow Creek Valley, and to the 
east along the Missouri and its tributaries as far as the 
eye can reach toward the belt-range, (not visible from our 
skiff.) 

Light ripple, two feet depth; small bowlders on bottom; 
no trouble; good water thence for one and a quarter miles; 
slight ripple, two and a half feet; channel nearest right 
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shore; thence good water to the mouth of Crow Creek. 
Handsome stretch of river. 

Mouth of Crow Creek: Channel down left of Crow Creek 
Island; ripple at foot, but no trouble. A short distance 
below island entered long ripple; shoalest water three feet; 
thence good water to Wind Island. Channel down left of 
Wind Island and first small island below, or tow heads to 
left, through Curlew Rapids; depth two and a half feet; 
channel quite narrow past the foot of second island, enter¬ 
ing Curlew Rapids. A little scraping to improve -width in 
the passage would be advisable. Good water half mile to 
ripple; half a mile above Dry Creek no trouble. 

Mouth of Dry Creek, half mile below Dry Creek Ripple, 
three feet water; no trouble. Three and a quarter miles be¬ 
low last is Old Ferry Ripple; two feet water; no trouble. 
Channel along left shore in Old Ferry Ripple; thence good 
water one mile to Bull Rapids. Good depth and strong cur¬ 
rent below Bull Rapids half a mile. Passed mouth of Gray¬ 
son’s Creek, half a mile below which is Grayson Creek Rip¬ 
ple ; channel down mid-river two feet depth. 

Half mile below last, reach Montana Rapids. These are 
worse than any above them; best water twenty inches; 
channel passing down to the right of two considerable is¬ 
lands ; current very strong in these rapids; gravel bottom. 
Two short dams, over three hundred feet long each, or per¬ 
haps one only, would suffice to improve this place. Good 
water from Montana Rapids, one mile, to Slough Rapids, 
water dividing before reaching them into a number of 
sloughs, which do not finally join the river for two and a 
half miles. 

Good water in slough, with very swift current. Half a 
mile below these sloughs is Wall Rapids; good water; 
thence, three-quarters of a mile, to Sweeny Rapids, depth 
three and a half feet; no trouble for one mile to Indiap 
Creek, passing over Ferry Rapids; water two feet; no 
trouble. Indian Creek Ferry, stopped for the night. 

July 30.—Half a mile below Indian Creek, Ferry River 
begins to divide up among numerous islands, some of them 
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quite large. This is the character of the river for five miles. 
In this distance we passed ever in order, first, one ripple 
2 feet depth; another, 2 feet; Dolly Varden Ripple, 2 feet, 
(down the left of Dolly Varden Island;) and Moore Ripple, 
2 l /> feet; Haystack Ripple, 2 feet; Flat Ripple, 20 inches; 
Jolly Ripple, good water; Shot-gun Ripple, 2 feet; Muscle 
Ripple, 2 feet; ending with Fork Rapids, 20 inches, where 
the sloughs finally end. 

All of these ripples could he improved, by closing two or 
three of the principal outlets, with but little difficulty. The 
islands and sloughs in this portion of the river are caused, 
it is believed, by the work of beavers in building their crib- 
dams, making miniature cut-offs, &c. 

A quarter of a mile below Fork Rapids is Fisher’s Ferry; 
good water one mile, to Fisher Rapids and through them; 
channel down left chute of island one mile below rapids. 

At foot of island is another ripple; good water, no trou¬ 
ble ; half a mile farther, Snag Ripple, 2 feet depth; several 
snags to be looked out for. One mile below Snag Ripple the 
river becomes divided into several branches, several sharp 
turns in the channel eventuating in Split-up Ripple, a very 
bad place on account of its short turn in very swift 
3126 water; depth 20 inches, gravel bottom. This place 
I think susceptible of easy improvement. Boats will 
probably always be compelled to cordelle through this place. 
It is fortunate there are no rocks or dangerous shores to be 
struck. Our own boat, for want of experience in this place, 
was once unceremoniously beached safely on a gravel-bar, 
to the amusement of the party. By confining the water to 
a single outlet through such places, the river would cut 
for itself a wider and straight channel. A few hundred 
dollars properly expended would revolutionize the shape 
of the river through this alluvial bottom. 

One mile below Split-Up is Phelan Ripple; channel 
very narrow, but of good depth; a little dredging here, to 
give room for the passage of steamboats, advisable. 

Good water thence to Duck Creek Ripple; 2% feet water; 
no trouble. Three quarters of a mile below Confederate 
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Creek comes in on the right. From this point a long shoal 
extends down the river; 2 3 /2 feet depth; no particular diffi¬ 
culty. One and a half miles below Confederate Creek is 
Bald-face Ripple; good water. 

Just below last is Diamond Ferry; channel passes down 
right chute of Diamond Island. One mile below the ferry 
is Pine-Tree Ripple; good water; channel at foot passing 
two small bars. Thence good water one and a quarter miles 
to White Gulch Creek; just below is White Gulch Ripple; 
good water; no trouble. Half a mile below this ripple is 
a wide shoal of 20 inches—one of the few points where the 
river, without being divided, is shoal. 

There may be possibly better water in some part I did 
not discover. If not, and a greater depth is desirable, dredg¬ 
ing might be resorted to. Three-quarters of a mile below 
this shoal is Cabin Ripple, 2 3 /2 feet depth; no trouble. 
Thence good water for one and a half miles, to another rip¬ 
ple; good water in right chute of a large island. At foot 
of this island pass another ripple, two feet depth, with no 
trouble. Half a mile below last is Young Duck Ripple. Just 
below, several bars; channel two and a half feet water in 
mid-river. Thence good water to Avalanche Ripple; good 
depth, but very swift water. Channel enters right chute 
of an island, with hard turn to left, and right emerging at 
foot; thence strong current continues, ending half a mile 
farther, with Snelling Ripple on the right of Snelling Is¬ 
land; no special difficulty. From this island there is good 
water for one and a half miles to Frog Ripple; channel 
here down right chute of two islands; good water. Below 
Frog Island the river is remarkably narrow; scarcely two 
hundred feet wide, "with no appreciable current, indicating 
very great depth. Just below are two large and one small 
island; channel down right of first and left of second and 
third; several bars along. At foot of first island is Willow 
Ripple, twenty inches deep. A wing-dam at second island, 
which laps the first, could be cheaply constructed for the 
benefit of this place. The river here enters Black Rock 
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Canon; beautiful scenery for half a mile; deep, calm water, 
4 ‘no bottom.” 

Canon Ferry, just below Canon, water divides just be¬ 
low ferry, channel continuing down right of all. Half a mile 
below the ferry is Saint Germaine Ripple, 2 feet in depth; 
no particular trouble; thence good water to French Bar. 
Landed at this place at 2 p. m. to get supplies from Helena, 
distant overland about 17 miles. Taylor, and Thompson, 
and a French company are working hydraulic mining on 
left bank at this place. 

August 2.—Leave French Bar at 8.30 a. m. Three- 
quarters of a mile below is New York Ripple; good w’ater. 
One mile below find 2 feet of water in Taylor’s Ripple, 
and strong vrater between islands above Spokane 
3127 Creek, which comes in on left. No trouble, however, 
apprehended in Taylor’s Ripple. Below Spokane 
Creek is Spokane Rapid; wide shoal, 20 inches of water. 
A short wing-dam would greatly improve this place. Bend 
to the right below ferry is Trout Creek Ripple, 2 feet in 
depth. Passing to left of island, half a mile below, is 
Scott’s Ripple, above hard bend to right; two feet in depth 
on Scott’s Ripple. Three-quarters of a mile below last is 
Flume Ripple; good water, but swift current. Fine scen¬ 
ery along here through El Dorado Canon. One and a 
half miles below Flume Ripple is Telegraph Ripple; good 
'water, and no trouble; thence, good ■water past old town 
of El Dorado to Saint Helena Ripple. Opposite the mouth 
of Big Prickly-Pear (nearest point to Helena City) a 
number of small islands divide water to right; depth, 20 
inches; could be improved at trifling cost by closing one or 
two of the leaks. 

Mouth of Big Prickly-Pear, good water for two miles 
to Rock Rapids, passing on the w*ay several large rocks in 
mid-river through Helena Canon, which can be easily 
avoided; depth sufficient. Strong water one mile below 
Rock Rapids, entering American Canon; several rocks here 
also; not dangerous. Thence good water for two and a 
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quarter miles, but with strong current at places, to Twin 
Islands, at the head of White Rock Canon, or the Gates of 
the Mountain. Channel down right of twin Islands; good 
water, with gentle currents, over two miles, through White 
Rock Canon. Scenery the most remarkable I have ever 
seen. At foot of canon is White Rock Rapids; depth two 
and one-half feet; no trouble. Thence one and a half miles 
to Bear’s-Tooth Rapids; rough bottom, making waves; 
depth two feet. I could find no rocks or shoal places in 
these breakers. Bear’s-Tooth Mountain, one mile below 
Bear-Tooth, is Red Rock Island; passed down right chute; 
depth 20 inches; either chute could be easily improved by 
the closing of one of them. One mile below passed through 
Buck Rapids; good water down the left of Buck Island; 
thence good water one and a quarter miles to Mandible 
Point. Camped for night; mosquitos bad. 

August 3.—Start at 7.30 a. m.; curious bend under steep 
slopes of high mountain (2,500 feet high) on left; loose 
stone on slope. Two miles around this bend, at the lower 
end, is a ripple of 20 inches; as usual, several islands drain¬ 
ing water could easily be improved. (In this bend we killed 
our first mountain sheep—Mr. Barker and myself firing 
175 yards, and both striking the animal behind the shoulder 
within two inches of each other. Ram weighed about 250 
pounds, mostly in horns.) Good water thence to Wide 
Island, one mile; passing down right chute, one mile below 
Wide Island, are several more islands; channel past them 
good depth; thence good water three and a half miles to 
mouth of Little Prickly Pear, which is thence good water. 
One mile to Prickly-Pear Island and down the right of 
it, past several bars below, and half a mile farther to Net- 
tleton Ripple. Passed to the right of Cut Bank Island, 
good water. 

Thence good water for one and a half miles to Rock Creek 
Island; channel down the left, deep water. One mile farther 
passed down left of O. K. Island, good water. Another 
mile of good water in a turn, pass to the right of bar, (Cone 
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Ripple,) depth, two feet. Thence, good water two miles, 
past Eddy Rock, to Jay Cooke Island, at the head of At¬ 
lantic Canon. 

Jay Cooke Island, channel down right, passing below 
foot to left bank, between two bars, depth two and a half 
feet, no trouble. Thence one mile, deep water, to mouth 
of Dearborn River. Laid up to remain over Sunday. Fish¬ 
ing excellent here. Eighteen head of mountain-sheep 
3128 came down opposite bank to drink. Sheep in sight 
nearly all day Sunday. Mouth of Dearborn sixty 
feet wide; clear as crystal; stream low. 

Monday, August 5.—Start early from Dearborn. Half 
a mile to Gregory Ripple, depth two and a half feet; half 
a mile farther pass down left of Milnor Island; depth, 
two and a half feet. Island two thousand feet long; at the 
foot on the right is a grand old towering sugar-loaf rock, 
leaning up river, eight hundred feet high, which we chris¬ 
tened North Pacific Rock. In the bend below, half a mile 
from rock, is Barney’s Ripple and eddy; rough bottom, 
two feet depth. Wilkinson’s Ripple joins last, but with 
somewhat better water; neither of them promise to give 
trouble. A mile farther is Director’s Ripple, depth three 
feet, no trouble. Thence, half a mile farther, to Brunot’s 
Island; channel down right; swift, but good water. Half 
a mile below last is Horse Ripple, good water; thence one 
mile to Flenniken Ripple, two feet deep, with rough bot¬ 
tom. Some bowlders may have to be removed from this 
place. The mountains properly end at this point. Half a 
mile below mountains is Half Breed Island, called by Lewis 
and Clarke Lone Pine Island, at the foot of which is the 
most serious rapid we have yet seen. There is depth suf¬ 
ficient at this place, I should think not less than 2 feet, at 
the very lowest water; but the water coming down the left 
chute of the island runs with great force to right bank, 
where there are a number of large bowlders. I made a 
separate sketch of this place from the hill-top, noting 
several bowlders that should be removed. No steamer can 
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pass this point upward without laying lines to the foot of 
the island, which is fortunately in very good position for 
this purpose. The fall here in a distance of 1,500 feet is 
not less than 8 feet. The place is altogether the most 
serious obstruction to navigation above the falls. Three- 
quarters of a mile below is a gentle ripple (Hauser’s) with 
good water; thence two mile to Blackbird Ripple, 2 feet 
depth, no trouble. Thence one and three-quarter miles to 
Shot-Gun Ripple, 2 */> feet, sand bottom, (first sand bottom,) 
Thence — miles to mouth of Sun River, a continuous pool, 
varying from 5 to 12 feet deep, 600 and 1,200 feet wide, 
making numerous bends, through rich grazing region. No 
pine after leaving the mountains; cotton-wood, (very large,) 
box-elder, and willow having supplanted it. In this long 
pool there are several extensive sand-flats, now showing 
out of w’ater, that would be covered by a rise of a foot or 
tw’o, so that our channel-line would have to be followed 
by boats in high water to avoid striking them. The bottom 
is universally fine grayish black sand. This may be consid¬ 
ered as the pool formed by the ridge crossing at the falls, 
(300 feet high.) Should the falls disappear, there is dis¬ 
tance enough here probably to give the river its average 
descending grade, were it cut dow T n. Perhaps at this basin 
at a considerable depth is deposited great quantities of fine 
gold. All the east-side gold-streams tributary to the Mis¬ 
souri check up this current here. (Prospecting on a large 
scale for the future.) 

We spent one day and a half rowing and sailing dow’n 
this pool to the mouth of Sun River, head of the Great 
Falls, which point we reached August 6, at 6.45 p. m. 

Mouth of Sun River .—Camped at this point and dis¬ 
patched man to Sun River settlement (twenty miles) for 
w T agon to haul boat around falls. 

August 7.—Began survey for narrow-gauge railroad along 
river-bank. While on this work to-day a sharp and exceed¬ 
ingly swift whizzing sound was heard by nearly all the 
party, seven in number, scattered as they were, that must 
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have denoted the passage of an aerolite through the air, 
which may have struck somewhere in the neighbor¬ 
hood. 

3129 Lewis and Clark speak of a peculiar sound heard 
most frequently in this neighborhood, similar to a 
cannon fired at a great distance to the southwest. While 
in the long pool, near Sun or Medicine River, just above 
the falls, we all heard a similar sound exactly like that of 
a cannon some miles distant. I heard it myself three times, 
at intervals of a quarter of an hour. Altogether there was 
something strange in the coincidence. It would be dis¬ 
agreeable news to me to hear that General Gibbon had been 
exercising his peace-makers at Fort Shaw that afternoon. 
The steep bluff, banks, and ravines along the falls for fifteen 
miles show signs in places near the upper end of recent and 
serious cloudbursts, the earth being washed bodily from one 
position to another. Captain Lewis writes that, having 
taken shelter in one of these ravines from an approaching 
storm, he was nearly drowned, as was also an Indian wom¬ 
an and child, by the sudden rise of water coming down the 
ravine (seven feet in depth) in a few minutes. His stories 
altogether about the falls seemed incredible, until seeing 
the water-marks and hearing the strange sounds convinced 
me of their truth. As to the curious tiger-like animal that 
burrows in the ground, we saw nothing more nearly re¬ 
sembling than the prairie-dogs and rattlesnakes, the latter 
of which abound in great numbers among the rocks skirt¬ 
ing the river. One fine, large fellow was comfortably coiled 
up in my blanket at Sun River camp, and if it had not been 
for his rattling would doubtless have bitten Mr. Barker, 
whose head was reclining within six inches of the serpent. 
Dead buffaloes were quite numerous on the plains about the 
falls, and numerous antelopes were to be seen grazing in 
every direction. 

After continuing the line five miles along the river, and 
finding the provisions getting scanty, I quitted the survey. 
In the mean time the man who had been sent to Sun River 
settlement returned with a wagon (and yoke of oxen) on 
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which we placed the boat. Thence we examined the falls 
along the bank, noting courses, distances, &c., all of which 
agreed generally with Lewis and Clark’s description. : 

I examined a route around on the plains, on the left bank, 
for a narrow-gauge, which could be constructed at a trifling 
cost over the rails and ties; distance, about twenty miles. 
A good line on the trail adopted by Lewis and Clark may 
probably be found also, on the opposite side, but I think 
it would be best, on account of Fort Shaw and Sun River 
settlement, to run on the left bank, as indicated on the map. 

The sharp curvature allowable in narrow-gauge and 
heavy grades could be so combined at the lower end, where 
they only would be necessary, as to make but little cost 
for earth-work on the road around the falls; not having 
exactly run a line, I present no detailed estimates. The 
grade at the upper end, to reach the plain, need not be over 
50 feet per mile for, say, three miles; at the lower end, say 
for four miles, the descent will be about 130 feet per mile, 
t regretted not being better supplied with provisions, and 
not having w'ith me a more efficient party for surveying 
purposes. 

Below the Falls .— Monday, August 12, 1872.—Start, 5.40 
a. m., from below the falls. Just below the creek, down 
which our trail descended, is a ripple; depth, 2 1 /> feet; thence 
half a mile farther to Grass Island, passing Antelope Rip¬ 
ple and another with strong current with good depth. Rip¬ 
ples at both head and foot of Grass Island in left chute, but 
with plenty of water. A mile farther is Black Eagle Ripple; 
depth, 2 feet. A few bowlders could be removed to advan¬ 
tage. Thence over a mile to Snipe Island; channel down 
left strong, but good water. Half a mile below is Castle 
Rock Ripple; depth, 2 1 /> feet, strong current. Thence 
three-quarters of a mile Blacktail Deer Ripple; 
3130 strong current and good water. Three-quarters of 
a mile below is Little Cottonwood Ripple; channel 
down right of island, with ripple below foot; depth 2 feet, 
rather rough-looking; several small rocks could be removed 
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to advantage. Immediately below the last begins Skiff 
Rapids, a long ripple, (three-quarters of a mile;) shoalest 
water 2% feet, ending above Fawn Island, which we passed 
on the right, finding easy current and good water. Half a 
mile below Fawn Island is Black Bluff Rapid; rough water 
but good depth; thence good water, for nearly a mile, to 
Gravel Island. Passed down left chute with no trouble; 
depth, lower end of chute, 2 1 /> feet. Thence to the left of 
Grove Island no trouble. Half a mile farther enter right 
chute of Slate Bluff Island; depth, 2% feet; dangerous ledge 
of rock making out from right shore, which must be care¬ 
fully avoided by steamers at higher stages. At foot of the 
island is Skag Rapid; here the current sets strongly across 
a shoal to the left; channel hugs the right bank; only diffi¬ 
culty will be to keep from drifting on to the shoal. Three- 
quarters of a mile below Skag is another ripple of good 
depth; thence to Crescent Island in Crescent Bend, one 
mile; ripple; good water; two miles to Fort Benton. 

Reached Benton 11 a. m., August 12. 

River at Fort Benton is called only two inches less than 
a fine boating stage, having fallen five feet eight inches 
from the highest flood-mark of this year, which was about 
June 1, the day of our arrival there on the steamer Durfee 
from Sioux City, and to fall yet not quite a foot more to 
its low-water mark. Its range is therefore not quite seven 
feet between high-water and low-water mark. The stage 
of water in the river is carefully noted at Fort Benton by 
the sergeant of the Signal-Corps, from whom I gathered 
some useful information. He informed me that the river 
broke up this season at Fort Benton the same day it did 
at Saint Louis, which is fully ten and a half degrees, or 
seven hundred and twenty miles, farther south, fully corro¬ 
borating the statements I made in my first report concern¬ 
ing the early opening of navigation. After visiting these 
regions one is inclined to believe in the open polar sea 
theory. A steamer had gone down from Fort Benton only 
two days before our arrival, and another one was expected 
up this season. 
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PRACTICABILITY OF PLANS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE NAVI¬ 
GATION OF THE UPPER MISSOURI 

In the foregoing general statement of the depths on the 
shoals and rapids in the Upper Missouri, I took but little 
occasion to speak of the means which might be proposed for 
improvement. What is given is more for the purpose of 
presenting an idea of the number of these rapids and the 
depth on the shoalest of them that can be relied upon for 
immediate navigation without any improvement. Still, in 
the interests of the future, it is quite important to know that 
improvements can be made at a small cost that will double 
the carrying-capacity of steamers during the low-water sea¬ 
son, viz, from August 1, usually for the remainder of the 
season, or until the river is closed by ice in December. 

Though the Upper Missouri, as has been observed else¬ 
where in this report, discharges below Gallatin City at low 
water four times as much water as the Ohio does between 
Pittsburgh and Wheeling, it is not to be inferred that it is 
four times as large a river as the Ohio between those points, 
or that works designed for its improvement would partake 
of quadruplicate proportions. 

On the Upper Missouri River, for a distance of at least 
one hundred and thirty miles below Gallatin City to where 
it leaves the mountains, the river at no point rises 
3131 more than 7 feet in its flood-stage, and below that 
point in the Long Pool ending at Sun River, head of 
the falls, the greatest rise is not over 11 feet. (Below the 
falls, at Fort Benton, the greatest rise is about 7 feet.) The 
Ohio rises at Wheeling forty-five feet above low water, so 
that a few hours of its run during a flood-stage would equal 
days’ discharge of the Missouri. Besides, also, the Ohio aver¬ 
ages considerably more than twice the width of the Mis¬ 
souri. For these reasons the length and height of dams 
to confine the river to one side of the islands where the 
shoals generally exist in the Missouri would bear but a 
small proportion of the cost of similar works erected in the 
large eastern streams. The Missouri, by its greater vql- 
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ume of water during low-water periods, and narrow chan¬ 
nel, has the advantage of a greater natural depth at such 
periods; the least amount of water found in the Missouri 
being 20 inches, while, before the improvement of the Ohio, 
the Ohio got as low as 10 inches depth. But besides the 
shorter length of dams applicable to the Missouri, their 
height and width will be equally curtailed. The force and 
violence of drift and ice is much less in the Missouri than 
it is in the Ohio, that no great strength is required, to resist 
such shocks, in these structures. Where a dam 1,000 feet 
long, 10 feet high, width on top of 10 feet, base 40 feet, 
containing 9,260 cubic yards of stone, and costing $18,520, 
would be required on the Ohio, on the Missouri, in similar 
situations, a dam 5 feet high, width on top 5 feet, base 20 
feet, length 150 feet, containing 375 cubic yards, costing 
$700, would suffice. 

In fact the Missouri is a large river with miniature pro¬ 
portions only when it comes to calculate the cost of its im¬ 
provement. I am satisfied, however, that the average cost 
of building dams on the Missouri will not be over half of 
$700, as in most places the stone or brush required, as 
the case may be, can be found immediately at hand, re¬ 
quiring no steam-tugs or expensive machinery to transport 
it to its proper position. The beavers at present inhabiting 
the waters of the Missouri have shown conclusively how 
easy it is to dam up its island chutes, as they have done in 
several instances. It would be, I think, extravagance to 
make elaborate surveys to decide the location of these 
dams, as an experienced man can see over the whole river, 
from any point, in a skiff, and judge of depths by eyesight 
alone in most instances. If once boats were running on the 
river, the people, few as they are, that now live along its 
banks and the boatmen would soon find means to make the 
few improvements required, while nothing need be done 
for steamers not drawing over 20 inches of water, at least, 
as far as Helena. 
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BUSINESS PROSPECTS 

At present there is no business whatever done on the 
waters of the Upper Missouri, but one small raft having 
descended part way this season, and it is somewhat difficult 
to forecast the extent and nature of the trade that would 
likely be done on it were the narrow gauge built around the 
falls, and boats running. It is certainly safe to presume 
that a large share of the present trade to Benton, if in¬ 
deed not all of it, would continue by the more favorable 
water-route farther up, and that as far as Helena quite 
extensive shipments would annually be made; though some 
believe that the extra cost of handling freight at the falls 
and at the mouth of the Prickly Pear, for Helena, would 
make this route no cheaper for shippers than via the present 
road, one hundred and forty-four miles long. 

This is a question of itself that deserves careful 
3132 consideration. Freight from Benton to Helena can 
be handled for one dollar per hundred pounds. 

By the river the boats will be discharged twenty miles 
further up, probably at no greater cost over delivery than 
at Benton. The time by river w T ill be at lease two days 
shorter, perhaps three, even, over mule-teams. No doubt 
can exist that the rates to points farther up the river, as 
Badersburgh, Gallatin, and Bozeman, will be considerably 
less than by wagons. 

I have no personal knowlege of the freighting business, 
cost of handling goods, &c., but I must say I have never 
yet seen horses, oxen, or mules that can compete with loco¬ 
motives, and steamboats on navigable rivers, in freight- 
rates. I regard the immediate business prospect of this 
little railroad and steamer line as of secondary consequence. 
The fact that boats can run to the Three Forks, to the cross¬ 
ing of the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, is im¬ 
portant. Thousands of square miles of territory in the 
Crow” Creek, Main Missouri, Prickly Pear, Dearborn, Sun, 
and Teton Valleys would be immediately enhanced in value 
of the prospect of such a connection, while it would for 
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some time, if not altogether, obviate the necessity of a 
branch from the main line to Helena. 

Estimating the narrow-gauge to cost— 


Iron, 1,000 tons, (30 pounds,) at $100. $100,000 

Cross-ties, 44,000, at 20 cents. 8,800 

Grading 20 miles, at $1,500. 30,000 

Station-house, shops, &c. 10,000 

Locomotives, (two,) $5,000 each. 10,000 

Cars, 25 freight, 3 passenger, 2 baggage, at $1,200 30,000 

Two steamers above the falls, at $12,000. 24,000 

Improvements at landing, &c. 10,000 


Total . 222,800 


Adding to this about 12 per cent. ($25,000) for engineer¬ 
ing and contingencies, the total cost would be $247,800. 

The shipment, by river, to Port Benton for Montana next 
season will possibly, after the completion of the road to 
Heart River, be 10,000 tons. 

At a charge of fifty cents per hundred, via narrow-gauge 
and river to upper districts, this business would afford a 
revenue of $100,000, from which deduct 75 per cent, for 
working expenses, would leave about 10 per cent, on capital 
invested. 

The regular passenger business would be considerable 
also in addition. 

But, besides this trade from Benton to Helena, there is 
considerable traffic between Gallatin City, Bozeman, and 
Helena in flour, hides, and general produce. Between Hel¬ 
ena and Gallatin, on the river, there are the El Dorado, 
French Bar, White Gulch, Radersburg, and other mining 
communities that would contribute more or less to the 
through and local trade. 

DBAIXAGE AREAS, RAIN-FALL, AND DISCHARGE OF THE UPPER 
MISSOURI, COMPARED WITH THE UPPER OHIO, &C. 

The Upper Missouri, or what may be called properly the 
mountain division of the Missouri River, is formed by the 
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junction of the Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin Rivers at 
the place not inaptly called the Three Forks, in Montana 
Territory, latitude 45° 52' north, longitude 111° 30' 
3133 west from Greenwich, and extends northward to the 
Great Falls. 

The area of the basin drained by the united rivers, at this 
point, can only be approximately determined. In round 
numbers I have assumed it to be, by measurements from the 
Territorial maps published by Colton, twelve thousand five 
hundred square miles. 

Of the three rivers which form almost a common junction 
at the Three Forks, the Jefferson is undoubtedly the largest, 
though, perhaps, not much longer than the Madison. ! It 
discharges as much water nearly as the Madison and Galla¬ 
tin together. The basin of the Jefferson is somewhat more 
than twice the area of the Madison, and considerably larger, 
according to the published maps, than both the others.; 

At the time of my visit to Three Forks, in the latter part 
of July, the streams had fallen, according to the ferryman, 
to within eight inches of the lowest water mark. Accord¬ 
ing to the ferryman, several years a resident of the place, 
the rivers rise generally simultaneously in the spring, when 
the snow begins to melt in the mountains; but what is very 
singular, considering the great area drained, they never 
rise in flood stages more than 6 feet. The rise in 1867 was 
6 feet; this year 5 feet 6 inches above low-water mark. The 
range between high and low water being so trifling, the river 
never overflows its banks to any noticeable extent; there is 
no evidence anywhere along the river, to Fort Benton, 226 
miles, of any serious overflow. At only one point did we 
observe that the flood-marks exceeded 7 feet above low- 
water surface, that being in the Long Pool, at a point a few 
miles above Sun River, at the head of the falls, where the 
light drift, &c., indicated 11 feet of a rise. This exceptional 
rise may have been produced by an ice-gorge, though the 
location is in a particularly wide part of the river, and 
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much greater depth for several miles above and below than 
we observed else where on the river.* 

The equable flowage of the Upper Missouri appeared to 
me to be its most striking characteristic. It is even more 
marked above the falls than below, where my attention was 
first directed to the subject in studying the features of the 
river between Sioux City and Fort Benton. The results of 
our measurement gave for the discharge of the Jefferson 
226,700 cubic feet of water per minute; for the Madison 
160,200 cubic feet per minute; for the Gallatin 125,400 cubic 
feet per minute: total 512,300 cubic feet per minute. To 
check these calculations we gauged the Missouri a number 
of times below the junction of the Gallatin, finding the dis¬ 
charge to agree strikingly with the above total. At the 
highest water, which comes generally between the middle 
and last of May each year, when the snows are melting in 
the higher parts of the mountains, I would judge the cross- 
section and velocity of the river would be each about 
double our measurements, so that it is reasonable to pre¬ 
sume the discharge would be quadrupled, or about 2,000,000 
cubic feet per minute. At the lowest stage, generally in 
September and October, I would think the discharge 
3134 would be fully 400,000 cubic feet per minute. The 
extremes between high and low water are quite differ¬ 
ent from the Ohio at Pittsburgh: area of drainage, 20,000 
square miles; low-water discharge, 100,000 cubic feet per 
minute, or only one-quarter that of the Missouri, (with an 

* It is sometimes found the case that in long pools a rise or fall of 
several inches or more on the ripples or shoals at the head and foot is marked 
by a somewhat greater range in the middle of the pool, as though the surface 
had become in one case slightly convex, or in the other somewhat concave. 
The circumstance has often been called to my attention by pilots on the 
Ohio, whose “marks,” set sometimes in pools several miles above some 
shoal, which were correct enough when made, as they usually are, at low 
water, when the pools, technically speaking, are “drained out,” have in¬ 
dicated more water than could be relied upon at a coal boat stage. Some 
marks that I cut myself above Buffington Island, on the Ohio, were no less 
at fault at times than those made by pilots. The Long Pool of the Missouri 
above the Great Falls is remarkable, considering its situation so near the 
mountains. I doubt if there is a pool of equal length on any of the rivers, 
in any part of their course, above tide-water; and if there is any such 
anomalous action in water as referred to, one would expect to find it here. 
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area of only 12,500 square miles of drainage.) On the 
other hand, in an ordinary flood, say of 22 feet, the Ohio 
discharges at Pittsburgh approximately 16,800,000 cubic 
feet per minute, or more than eight times as much as the 
Missouri at the Three Forks in a flood stage. This striking 
difference between the two rivers can only be properly un¬ 
derstood when we consider the diversity of the climate of 
the mountainous regions in which they respectively origi¬ 
nate. The mean daily discharge of the Upper Missouri I 
would judge to be about 1,000,000,000 cubic feet—the Upper 
Ohio being about three times that quantity. Assuming these 
figures to be correct, the annual discharge of the Missouri 
at Three Forks would be 365,000,000,000 cubic feet, as com¬ 
pared with about 1,000,000,000,000 for the Ohio, with areas 
equal; but with the same rain-fall the Missouri would dis¬ 
charge 585,400,000,000 cubic feet per annum, or rather more 
than one-half of the Ohio; the loss by evaporation being ‘20 
per cent, of the rain-fall in the case of the Ohio as compared 
with 30 per cent, in the Missouri. As yet, no records of the 
rain and snow fall are obtainable for the region of the Up¬ 
per Missouri, though it is supposed that the downfall of 
rain and snow (melted) amounts to about twenty inches. 
Probably more than this quantity falls in the higher moun¬ 
tain peaks and ranges which are sometimes visited by snow¬ 
storms in July and August, and bathed frequently in rain- 
clouds that never visit the valleys. The area of such ele¬ 
vated regions is small as compared with the entire territory, 
though comparatively more considerable for the area above 
the Three Forks. The ratio of discharge of the Upper Mis¬ 
souri to the rain-fall, assuming it to be 20 inches per an¬ 
num, over the 12,500 square miles, is .70. Some calculations 
made in 1870 made the discharge to downfall for the Upper 
Ohio about .80/ 

* The great discrepancy between this figure and the ratio of discharge to 
downfall, as given by General Humphreys in his Physics and Hydraulics of 
the Mississippi, for the Ohio at Cairo, is perhaps to be accounted for by the 
greater declivity of the streams in and near the Allegheny Mountains per¬ 
mitting the water to pass off more rapidly, greater coolness of the atmosphere, 
with correspondingly less evaporation, &c. 
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It would be interesting to know in the case of the Madison 
the volume of water furnished it by the numerous geysers 
and hot springs in the Fire-Hole Basin. Our measurement, 
made July 31, for the Missouri at French Bar, seventy-one 
miles below the forks, 600,066 cubic feet per minute; cross- 
sections taken at a narrow but favorable place. Width, 255 
feet; average depth, seven feet four inches; average veloc¬ 
ity, 318 feet per minute. At Fort Benton, August 12, the 
river having only eleven inches to fall to low-water mark, 
the discharge we found to be 667,936 cubic feet per minute; 
surface of the water, 428 feet wide; average depth, 5.1; 
average velocity of current, 306 cubic feet per minute. The 
increase of volume between French Bar and Fort Benton 
is not as much, according to our calculations, as it should 
be, considering the importance of such tributaries as the 
Dearborn River, Sun River, and the large spring in the 
falls. There is, doubtless, more loss by evaporation in this 
distance than above French Bar. The evaporation from 
the wide surface of the Long Pool must be quite consid¬ 
erable, while in addition there is perhaps the much greater 
loss by the evaporation of the spray in the numerous cas¬ 
cades, &c., forming the Great Falls. It is well known, also, 
that the dry air on the plains east of the mountains 
3135 is capable of taking up moisture more rapidly than 
the air further east, where the humidity is much 
greater. Below Benton the loss by’ evaporation becomes, 
I believe, proportionately greater. 

Many of the tributaries between Benton and the mouth 
of the Yellowstone, seven hundred miles, after midsummer 
become entirely dry at their mouths, though such continue 
to flow further up nearer their sources. Even the Muscle- 
shell becomes reduced to the dimensions of a moderate 
brook, at times, when it is said to be a powerful stream 
above. Such rivers as the Little Missouri (which comes in, 
however, below the Yellowstone) are certainly incorrectly 
drawn on the map, judging from its appearance at its mouth. 
Even in May I should think that its largest volume would 
be found midway up its course. I believe I am correct in 
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the impression that after September 1 the Missouri will be 
found, at the mouth of the Yellowstone, with a less volume 
of discharge than at Fort Benton. Below that point to the 
Platte, the river after midsummer is scarcely any better 
than the Nile, as far as tributaries are concerned.* 

PROFILE OF RIVER LATITUDES, ETC. 

I regret to state that, by the accidental breaking of our 
barometer, we were unable to continue our observations 
below the Forks. The mean of several readings during pur 
stay there was 25.762 inches, corresponding with an eleva¬ 
tion of about 3,950 feet above tide. 

Fort Benton is in the neighborhood of 2,800 feet above 
tide, or 1,150 feet lower than the Three Forks. From this, 
if the descent of the Great Falls (293 feet in a distance of 
about sixteen miles) is deducted, and allowing 3 inches 
per mile fall in the Long Pool for fifty miles, say 13 feet 
also deducted, there remains a fall of 844 feet in the resi¬ 
due, one hundred and sixty miles, or an average descent 
of 5.3 feet per mile. The military authorities have per¬ 
haps more reliable records of elevations, but, until the dis¬ 
tance along the river is more accurately known, the average 
fall per mile cannot be exactly determined. A descent of 
5*4 feet per mile appears rather excessive for a navigable 
river, as I believe the Upper Missouri to be. Unquestion¬ 
ably, such a fall, if it were regular in a wide, deep, and 
straight river, would produce a current which the stanchest 
steamer would be unable to stem. Fortunately, however, 
the Upper Missouri is generally quite narrow and shallow, 
and the pitches in the current numerous and short. Mr. 
Livermore could refer to the Upper Missouri for a natural 
illustration of his patent “chute.” 

At but few points is the current as swift as it is in Glass- 
House Ripple, below Pittsburgh, where it is over seven 
miles an hour at times, or as swift as it is at Letart’s Falls, 

* In the December following, passing Omaha on the new bridge, from which 
elevation I could see the river very well, I would have hazarded the conjecture 
that there was not as much water passing that point as at Fort Buford on 
the same date. T. P. R. Pitts., Nov. 11, 1874. 
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two hundred and thirty-two miles below Pittsburgh. At 
points only are the rapids as bad as Dauphin’s, Drown- 
man’s, or Pableaux’s Rapids, below Benton. 

The case of Half-Breed Rapid, at the head of the Long 
Pool, is worse than any of these mentioned, however, and 
there I do not think the difficulty will result in more than 
delay of steamers while cordeling. Boats will on the Upper 
Missouri at all times, even with the numerous improve¬ 
ments that could be suggested, have to be of small size and 
navigated with great caution. 

3136 Our rough map of the lower river shows Fort Ben¬ 
ton some distance south of its recognized position, 
in which respect they agreed nearly with Lewis and Clark’s 
maps, which had the same fault. The position of Fort Ben¬ 
ton is affirmed by some to be not yet accurately determined. 
A well-informed citizen of the place informed me he be¬ 
lieved the placed belonged to the British, “if the truth were 
known.” I do not partake of any such belief. We took 
as many observations with the sextant for double altitudes 
along the river as possible, consistent with our other more 
practical duties, intending to work them up after our re¬ 
turn to Helena. Upon returning to headquarters and find¬ 
ing your telegraphic instructions to immediately re-organ¬ 
ize the party for work in the mountains, I found time for 
working only one of the observations for Fort Benton, 
which gave 47° 47' north latitude, about the same as shown 
on the map. 
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Hearing Exhibit No. 21. 

Helena Weekly Herald 
3141 Helena, M. T. 

April 4, 1867 

Tennant's Saw Mill & Lumber Yard On Missouri River, 

Opposite French Bar 

Farmers, Ranchmen and Miners are notified that I have 
put up my 1st class steam saw mill on the Missouri River, 
opposite French Bar, where I have an extensive supply of 
most excellent timber, and from which point I can raft 
lumber to any mining camp below the mill, along the Mis¬ 
souri river, cheaper than any other point can supply for; 
while I assure Ranchmen and farmers of the Prickly Pear 
basin, that I can fill their orders for 

FENCING BOARDS &c., 
to their advantage. 

Good roads leading from this mill to Indian, Confederate 
and White’s Gulches. ; 

I offer Lumber at the mill for from 3 cts . to 5 cents 
per foot . 

W. TENNANT. ' 

April 3, 1867. 20-tf 


Helena Weekly Herald 
3142 Helena, M. T. 

May 2, 1867 

Lumber for Benton City. —Mr. Tennant, who has a 
splendid saw mill running at French Bar on the Missouri, 
is now engaged in rafting and running down the river toi 
Benton, one hundred thousand feet of sizable lumber for 
use in that market. This means of shipment will enable 
Mr. Tennant to considerably undersell dealers who trans-; 
port by wagon trains; and those who contemplate engaging 
in this traffic this season will probably profit by a careful 
consideration of the effect of Mr. Tennant’s enterprise. 

The first fleet of rafts have, we learn, already started, and 
others will follow close in the wake thereof. 
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Tennant’s Saw Mill & Lumber Yard, on Missouri River, 

Opposite French Bar 

Farmers, Ranchmen and Miners are notified that I have 
put up my 1st class steam saw mill on the Missouri River, 
opposite French Bar, where I have an extensive supply of 
most excellent timber, and from which point I can raft 
lumber to any mining camp below the mill, along the Mis¬ 
souri river, cheaper than any other point can supply for; 
while I assure Ranchmen and farmers of the Prickly Pear 
basin, that I can fill their orders for 

FENCING BOARDS &c., 
to their advantage. 

Good roads leading from this mill to Indian, Confederate 
and White’s Gulches. 

1 offer Lumber at the mill for from 3 cts. to 5 cents per* 
foot. 

W. TENNANT. 

April 3, 1867 20-tf 


Helena Weekly Herald 

3143 Helena , M. T. 

Sept. 26, 1867 

Mackinaws. —We hear of some eighteen mackinaws leav¬ 
ing the upper Missouri within a few days for the States. 
Most of them start from the vicinity of French Bar. They 
carry down nearly three hundred passengers; among them 
Mr. J. C. Hill, lately a typo in the Herald office. To all we 
wish good luck, more especially to 4 ‘Jim.” 

Helena Weekly Herald 

3144 Helena, M. T . 

Sept. 5, 1878 

From the Daily Herald of September 4 

Montana Steam Navigation Company 

The first boat of the Montana Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany will start to-morrow, leaving Helena in the morning. 
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and being transported by wagon will, be launched into the 
Upper Missouri river at Spokane Bar or Stubbs’ ferry the 
same day. The boat has a good model and is capable of car¬ 
rying a dozen passengers and a ton of freight It was built 
in Helena, and modeled and constructed under the superin¬ 
tendance of Mr. Shepherd Warren, an employee of the Ore¬ 
gon Steam Navigation Company. The first boat is sent out 
to explore the Upper Missouri to ascertain its adaptability 
for steamboat navigation above the Falls, and will be used 
on to-morrow to take down a number of our prominent 
business men on a tour of inspection and survey from 
Helena to Benton. The trip, although intended for practi¬ 
cal use to a most important interest of Montana, will be also 
an excursion of pleasure. 

And to-morrow will be a great day for Montana, as it 
will practically illustrate a sure and speedy plan for freight 
and passengers above the Great Falls of the Missouri. The 
following names constitute the Montana Steam Navigation 
Company, duly organized and chartered for the purpose 
of steamboat navigation above and below the Falls, and 
to construct a portage around the same by rail or wagon 
road, and to transport freight and passengers and to build 
telegraph lines and do all things else required in the un¬ 
dertaking. The company has been organized by the elec¬ 
tion of John T. Murphy as President, and Henry M. Par- 
chen as Secretary: 

John T. Murphy, Henry M. Parchen, A. M. Holter, Isaac 
Greenhood, Silas H. Crounse, Abram Sands, W. S. Paynter, 
John Kinna, Fred. Lehman, Henry Klein, Aaron Hershfield, 
Chas. Lehman, Nick Millen and Jonas Higgins. 

It is ascertained that $50,000 of stock has been subscribed, 
and sufficient money paid in to insure the preliminary sur¬ 
veys and to contract for building or purchasing one or more 
steamboats just as soon as possible. To-morrow the first 
boat of this company will start under the superintendancy 
of Jno. T. Murphy, accompanied by a number of the stock¬ 
holders. The boat will be navigated by Mr. Shepherd War¬ 
ren, an experienced waterman from the Columbia river. A 
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good supply of provisions, etc., will be taken aboard for the 
round trip and a pleasant excursion. We wish the party all 
success and a bon voyage . 


Helena Weekly Herald 
3145 Helena, M . T. 

Sept. 12, 1878 

Off For The Upper Missouri 

The exploring party of the Montana Steam Navigation 
Company set sail to-day for the Upper Missouri at Stubbs’ 
Ferry, where they will launch their boat this evening pre¬ 
paratory to starting down stream to-morrow. The party 
is amply provisioned for a two weeks trip, and out-fitted 
with everything useful for camping, fishing and hunting. 
There can be no doubt of the success of this expedition so 
far as a thorough inspection of the channels and shoals 
are concerned, as the river is at low stage and the water 
clear. A thorough report of a complete survey of the river 
from Stubbs’ Ferry to Benton may be expected on the re¬ 
turn of the party, giving the volume and depth of water at 
all bars and ripples, and including a preliminary survey 
of a portage around the falls. The party, under the direc¬ 
tion of John T. Murphy, President of the Company, is com¬ 
posed of Captain Shepherd Warren, W. W. Wheeler, C. W. 
Cannon, W. E. Cullen, J. G. Sanders and W. H. Parkinson. 
The boat and supplies started by wagon early this morning 
and the explorers this afternoon by spring wagon. 

As their boat is ample for double the number of persons, 
and is provided with double sets of oars and a good helms¬ 
man, a safe and quick trip may be expected. In ten days 
the party will, no doubt, reach Benton where they will take 
the first coach on their return and be safely landed home 
again in a fort-night. 
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Transportation Above the Falls 

It has long been a subject of speculation whether the 
Missouri could be profitably navigated above the falls. The 
survey of Thos. P. Roberts ascertained that its navigable 
qualities were superior to those of the Ohio. There is plen¬ 
ty of water, which is the chief thing and the obstacles of 
rocks and rapids are not half so serious as those that have 
often before been overcome. The great difficulty is to get 
around the falls. A portage is practicable on either side 
of the river, but if goods are to be handled four or five times 
by this route, it will seem to be impracticable. If they must 
be loaded on wagons below the falls, then reloaded on boats 
above to be transported as near Helena as possible, then 
reloaded on wagons again, the delay and cost of handling 
so many times would compensate for almost all the advan¬ 
tage this route would otherwise possess. Of all the plans 
suggested for overcoming this difficulty, the only practical 
one is that proposed by Col. A. M. Woolf oik, who has given 
this subject his almost exclusive attention for three months 
past and has during that time been down the river twice, 
noting every obstacle and testing the rate of current. While 
he found less than expected of difficulties, the main one of 
having to handle the goods so often, was always present 
and threatened to defeat the whole plan till he struck upon 
the idea of so constructing his boat and barges that loaded 
wagons would be drawn on above the falls, and drawn off 
at the landing near Helena. The company would have to 
keep teams at the portage around the falls and at the land¬ 
ing, but the wagons would go clear through when once 
loaded. The loading of wagons on and off the boat would 
be done by steam and very quickly. There would only be 
about 30 miles of land transportation, and it is believed 
that goods from the head of navigation could thus be de¬ 
livered in Helena in two or three days and at a cost not 
to exceed three-fourths of a cent per pound. If once we 
can establish the fact that goods can be laid down in Hel¬ 
ena from St. Louis or Chicago at 3 cents per pound, the 
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transportation question is settled. No railroad can be 
constructed that can possibly compete with the river. In¬ 
deed it is believed that the interest for one year on the sum 
needed to build a railroad from here to Benton, would put 
boats on the river, construct the portage and make a suc¬ 
cess from the outset. This transportation company with 
$50,000 to $75,000 would accomplish almost as much as a 
railroad that would cost two millions. Not only is there 
such a wide difference in the first cost, but there is equal 
difference in the operating expenses. It will certainly give 
us our goods at less cost than the other and in almost as 
short time. 

At the request of the Board of Trade, Col. Woolfolk will 
give his views and experiences this evening, and we hope 
there will be a full turnout to hear him. We believe this is 
the question that out ranks every other in importance, and 
that when once understood its merits will push it to realiza¬ 
tion this present season. A boat can be built above the 
Falls and steel plates can be shipped out by rail to cover it. 
The road around the Falls can be constructed and the worst 
obstacles removed from the river. We believe there is 
plenty of capital and plenty of willingness to invest it in a 
scheme that promises success so confidently. 
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Helena Weekly Herald 
3146 Helena, M. T. 

Sept 12, 1878 

The Upper Missouri River 


Col. Woolfolk before the Board of Trade. 


A New Plan for the Navigation of the Upper 
Missouri River. 


Steel Boats to Run the Upper River Next Season—Goods 
Delivered in Helena in Two Days from Head of 
Navigation Below the Falls—Four and a half 
days from Helena to St. Paul—Great Re¬ 
duction of freights and Fare. 


Col. Woolfolk, last evening, in pursuance of request of 
the Helena Board of Trade, made his report upon the feasi¬ 
bility of navigating the Upper Missouri river. Our space 
to-day will not admit of our giving more than a synopsis 
of this important document. The report begins with show¬ 
ing the importance of the river to the Territory and es¬ 
pecially to Helena. To it we owe our commercial impor¬ 
tance, and the nearer we bring it to our doors the more as¬ 
sured is our future. 

BAD ROAD TO BENTON. 

The wet season of the past two years has had the effect of 
removing us infinitely further from the head of navigation. 
The alkali bottoms along Sun river and beyond had become 
almost impassable during a large portion of last summer. 
Teams had been between forty and fifty days in making the 
round trip. Freights had ranged from $25 to $60 per ton, 
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and had averaged at least $32. This, with the commission 
of $3 per ton charged for receiving and forwarding from 
Benton, made a total of $35 per ton. 

Climatic changes had taken place in the Territory and we 
could no longer expect the dry summers of the past. The 
fear of impassable roads would impede and ultimately 
destroy the river trade unless some radical improvement 
was made. It was preposterous that it should cost more 
and take longer to transport goods 140 miles from Benton 
to Helena, than it did for the three thousand miles up the 
Missouri river to Benton. 

COST OF IMPROVING PRESENT BENTON ROAD. 

Judge 0. B. Totten, County Recorder, estimated that it 
had cost $13,000 in the past two years to repair that por¬ 
tion of the Benton road lying in this county. He estimated 
that it would cost on an average of $3,000 per annum to 
keep it in repair. The road beyond Sun River for twenty 
miles, was one bottomless mudhole—that must be cordu¬ 
royed or Macadamized. It was thought that a better line 
might be found back toward the hills, but the lowest esti¬ 
mate he had heard made of the cost of even this road was 
$50,000. He understood that Chouteau County declined to 
bear any considerable portion of these expenses, and con¬ 
sequently this county must do it alone. It was plain that 
the present Benton road must either be improved or aban¬ 
doned. 

THE REMEDY. 

The remedy was plain, speedy and complete, if we had 
the enterprise to embrace it. It was by putting boats upon 
the Upper River. For twenty three miles above Benton 
the river was better than the average river below. Mr. 
Roberts in his survey, found it over two feet in the shal¬ 
lowest places at lowest water. He had recently gone down 
it on a raft made of logs just below the falls, and found 
most of it too deep to fathom with their long poles. A 
splendid wagon road could be obtained around the falls in 
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a distance of fourteen miles. This would bring us to the 
mouth of Sun River, which is the foot of navigation on the 
Upper River. For over fifty miles above this point the 
Missouri River is broad, deep and tranquil. Mr. Roberts 
calls it “the long pool.” He thus speaks of it in his con¬ 
tribution on the Upper Missouri, published by the His¬ 
torical Society, (page 207.) “The bends were numerous 
and regular, and the river throughout this distance gen¬ 
erally ten feet deep, with a black sandy bottom, and with 
a width varying from six hundred to one thousand five 
hundred feet.” 

In a recent letter to him he (Roberts) says: “This pool 
forms a remarkable feature of the Missouri river naviga¬ 
tion and steamers could here ply as safely as they do |on 
the lower Hudson.” 

At the upper end of this pool is what is known as Half- 
breed Island. He bad put to Mr. Roberts the following 
among other interrogatories, viz: 

“Would it be feasible to transport from the foot of navi¬ 
gation to Half-breed Island by means of a tug—say four 
barges carrying all together 100 tons of freight—consisting 
of loaded wagons, exclusive of teams.” 

To which his answer was as follows: 

“Yes it is entirely feasible. That portion of the river 
I consider practicable for a larger class of steamers than 
have ever reached Ft. Benton. The channel, I believe, is 
wide enough for tows of 6 to 8 small lighters, not to exceed 
three abreast.” 

To the same purport is the answer of Capt. Keiser of St. 
Louis, and other eminent steamboat men, to whom the 
same interrogatory has been propounded. Mr. Roberts also 
in answer to another interrogatory says: 

“A tug with three lighters carrying, say 100 tons of 
freight, should ascend or descend (for there would be but 
little difference) the long pool at the rate of 6 V 2 miles an 
hour.” 

When we remember that this remarkable body of water 
lies on a direct route between the head of navigation and 
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the city of Helena, all difficulties vanish as to our future 
road to the river. This “long pool” carries us around all 
the alkali bottoms on the road to Benton, and lands us 
within ten miles by river of the mouth of the Dearborn. 

As will be seen from the maps accompanying Robert’s 
report, Half-breed Island, at the head of the long pool, is 
just twenty four miles by river from the mouth of the 
Little Prickly Pear. This is two miles from the Benton 
Road in the Prickly Pear Canyon. 

Thus the upper end of the long pool is just sixty-two 
miles by wagon road from Helena, if it were connected 
with the present Benton road near the mouth of the Little 
Prickly Pear, by a road along the river. Prof. B. F. Marsh 
and himself, while going down the river recently, had care¬ 
fully examined the proposed route for a wagon road be¬ 
tween the mouth of the Little Prickly Pear and the long 
pool. They had agreed that such a road could be con¬ 
structed for $50,000. When completed it would be the finest 
road in the Territory, being almost as level as a floor. 

Col. W. wished it understood that he did not advocate 
the building of this road, but desired merely to show that 
even if the upper river above the long pool was not nav¬ 
igable, we could utilize the pool so as to insure a speedy 
delivery of freight. Even if boats could come no higher 
than the long pool, goods could be delivered by his plan 
within four and one-half days from the time they reached 
the head of navigation below the falls. 

PLAN FOR THE NAVIGATION OF THE UPPER MISSOURI RIVER. 

The report then proceeded to unfold the plan for the 
navigation of the upper river. Goods would be loaded 
on to the wagons below the Falls, carried around the portage 
to the mouth of Sun river, and then the loaded wagons 
would be run on the boats and barges by means of the 
capstans operated by steam, which had first unloaded the 
empty wagons brought down from the other end of the 
long pool. The process of loading and unloading would 
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only occupy a few minutes. The mule teams that had hauled 
the wagons around the Falls to the Sun river landing would 
return the next day with the empty wagons brought down 
the river by the boat and barges. The boat and barges 
would leave Sun River Landing, say at 5 p. m., and reach 
the upper end of the long pool at 1 p.m., if the boat pro¬ 
ceeded no further. Here the wagons would be run ashore 
and taken to Helena by the teams that have just returned 
from Helena. The boat and barges would at once take on 
the wagons that have just come in from Helena and pro¬ 
ceed again down the river. Thus it would be seen that 
even if the river was not navigable above the long pool, 
loaded wagons starting from the head of navigation below 
the Falls in the morning would be at the upper end of the 
long pool, within 13 miles of Helena before the next morn¬ 
ing. ; 

This 62 miles would be one of the finest roads in the 
Territory, and but little effected by rains in the spring. 

It could easily be traveled in three and a half days 
3147 by mule teams in the muddiest weather. In this 
way then goods would be delivered in Helena within 
four and a half days after they left the head of navigation 
below the Falls. It would be observed, too, that the ex¬ 
pense ($50,000) to make the wagon road along the river 
from Half-Breed Island to the Little Prickly Pear, would 
be no more than that of corduroying or otherwise im¬ 
proving the present Benton road. 

THIS ROAD CAN BE BUILT WITHOUT EXPENSE TO THE COUNTY. 

But there was this great difference in the cases. If 
$50,000 were spent upon the present Benton road in Chou¬ 
teau county, it would be money sunk and lost; while the 
other road would lie entirely in our own county, and could 
be built by simply a loan of the county credit in the way 
of bonds. 

For instance, every team that now goes to Benton, pays in 
the spring tolls in the Prickly Pear Canyon and at the 
Dearborn and the Sun River bridges. These tolls amount 
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in the aggregate to about $17 per team for the round trip. 
About $11 of this sum is paid between the Dearborn and 
Fort Benton. The freighter might as well pay this toll on 
the new road to the pool as on the old road to Benton. The 
report then proceeded to show that if $11 per team were 
paid on this road for the round trip, the teams of the 
Transportation Company alone in delivering 100 tons 
of freight daily for four months would pay over $16,000, 
and this added to the toll on stages, private vehicles, etc., 
would pay off the $50,000 County bonds before three years. 
If then the County should loan its bonds to a company for 
$50,000, taking a mortgage on the road, and the Company 
were required by law to collect $11 from each team passing 
over the road and pay into the County Treasury as a 
sinking fund, in three years at furthest the entire debt 
would be extinguished. 

It might be said that this toll would keep up the present 
Benton rates of freight, but this was denied. 

Col. W. offered to organize a company that would build 
this road this season for a loan of $50,000, pay the tax of 
$11 and then deliver freight in Helena next year for $18 
per ton without any commission for receiving and forward¬ 
ing from the head of navigation. This would be a saving 
of $17 per ton over the average rate of this season. It was 
estimated that 7000 tons of freight would come by way of 
the river this season, and this saving of $17 per ton would 
make a total gain to the consumers of the county of $119,- 
000 per annum. So then this plan if applied only to the 
long pool—the navigability of which is beyond question— 
would save our county from wasting $50,000 upon the road 
in Choteau—shorten the land transportation about one half 
—exchange an almost impassable road for one of the finest 
in the Territory, and give speedy and reliable transporta¬ 
tion at about one half the present cost. 

Mr. Roberts assumes in his report that boats will de¬ 
liver goods at the head of navigation below Portage creek 
without any increase of rate. It was only 23 miles above 
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Benton, and if a few rocks were removed from the river 
he had no doubt that this would be the case. Thirty thou¬ 
sand dollars would be spent in improving the river this 
season and he expected to see boats lay down goods next 
year at the landing below Portage creek for $30 per ton. 

It was just 52 miles, according to Roberts’ survey, from 
the mouth of the Prickly Pear, 13 miles from Helena,; to 
the long pool. This was the only portion of the river lying 
between Helena landing and the falls, about which there 
was any question. Was it navigable? 

DEPTH OF CHANNEL. 

The first great necessity for a navigable river was an 
abundance of water. Rocks could be removed, rapids suc¬ 
cessfully “cordelled” over, or improved by dams, channels 
enlarged or deepened if water was only abundant. As to 
the amount of water in the upper Missouri there was no 
difficulty whatever. Mr. Thos. P. Roberts, after careful 
calculations, found that at its lowest stage the Upper Mis¬ 
souri river at Gallatin City discharged three times the 
volume of water of the Ohio river at Pittsburg when also 
at its lowest stage. 

Mr. Roberts estimates that it is 28 miles between the 
mouth of the Big and Little Prickly Pear. He made bis 
survey of the river in 1872, on the basis of low water, and 
he found only three points between the Big and Little 
Prickly Pear where the river at its lowest stage ever got 
as low as twenty inches in depth. At each of these points 
the shoal water is occasioned by the river being divided 
by islands. All that Mr. Roberts considered necessary at 
these points was to make a dam on one side of the island, 
thus throwing all the water into one channel. He estimated 
that this could be done at an average cost of $700 at each 
place. 

From the mouth of the Little Prickly Pear to Half-Breed 
Island, at the head of the long pool, is just 24 miles further. 
The depth of channel between these points at the lowest 
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stage of water varies from two and a half to ten feet, ex¬ 
cept at two points, where it gets as low as two feet. Below 
Half-Breed Island is the long pool, of which he had al¬ 
ready spoken. So much then for the volume of water be¬ 
tween the points he proposed to navigate. 

VELOCITY OF CURRENT. 

Many assumed that because the Upper Missouri had an 
average fall of about five feet to the mile it must neces¬ 
sarily be too rapid for navigation. It is forgotten that the 
velocity of a river is effected more by its straightness or 
crookedness than by its grade. Portions of the Yellow¬ 
stone for instance had been successfully navigated at points 
where Col. W. W. DeLacey informed him the grade had 
been found by actual survey to be twelve feet to the mile, 
while portions of the Columbia river, with a grade of but 
one foot, could scarcely be navigated at all, owing to the 
great velocity of the current. The secret was that the Yel¬ 
lowstone at those points was crooked while the Columbia 
was straight. So with the Upper Missouri we have, es¬ 
pecially between the Little Prickly Pear and Half-Breed 
Island, miles of calm, even sluggish water, but always at 
those points the river was sinuous, bending occasionally 
even at right angles. With the assistance of Mr. Thomas P. 
Newton, with whom he had made his first expedition down 
the river, he had carefully calculated the general velocity 
of the currents as well as the rapids between the Little 
Prickley Pear and Half-breed Island. Aided by Mr. W. 
A. Hedges, on his second expedition, he had also calculated 
the velocity of the river at other points both above and 
below the Falls. He had found the general velocity of 
the Upper River above the pool to be between three and 
four miles an hour, which is but little more than that of the 
Mississippi river. The velocity is never less than three 
miles an hour except where the bends are frequent and 
abrupt. This is the case for a mile or so above the mouth 
of the Dearborn. The Upper river above the pool is, how- 
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ever, broken into small rapids at intervals of from one to 
three miles apart. They are usually from one to three 
hundred yards long. These rapids vary in velocity, the 
lowest being about five miles an hour and the swiftest 
from six and a half to seven miles. This seems to have 
been also about the estimate of Mr. Roberts. (Roberts 7 
report, page 55.) 

Half-Breed Rapids, however, just below Sheep creek and 
at the foot of Half-Breed Island, was a notable exception 
to this. This is where the river debouches from the moun¬ 
tains into the Sun river plains. This is the point which Mr. 
Roberts in his able and exceedingly accurate report char¬ 
acterized as the most serious obstruction to the navigation 
of the upper river. He (Roberts) estimated the velocity 
of the current at this place at not less than ten miles an 
hour, and thought this the only point where boats would 
have to “cordel” in navigating the upper river. But as he 
said, the island is so located at the head of the rapids, i as 
to render “cordelling 77 here a comparatively easy matter. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE UPPER RIVER. 

Mr. Roberts, in a recent letter to him, had said: “I be¬ 
lieve there is enough water in the Upper Missouri for a 
superior and easy navigation, which might be made three 
and a half feet at least at the lowest stages by confining 
the channel to one chute at islands and bars, the erection 
of a number of dikes, cleaning out rocks and dredging at 
places. 7 7 

That this could be done at a very moderate expense Col. 
W. had no doubt. He did not think it would cost $50,000. 
The Ohio river was itself an admirable illustration of what 
might be done by wing-dams and other improvements. In 
its natural condition there were many shoal places, not 
exceeding ten inches in depth in low water, while the shoal- 
est places in the Upper Missouri were at least twenty 
inches deep. 
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3148 NO DIFFICULTY AT RAPIDS IF CHANNEL WAS 

ONLY DEEPENED 

When the Upper Missouri has been improved and the 
channel widened in a very few places we would have a river 
navigable for six or seven months in the year. The rapids 
he had mentioned amounted to nothing if a steamer had 
only sufficient water to operate her machinery. While 
steamers on the Lower Missouri are compelled to “cordel” 
over Dauphan and other rapids, when the water was low, 
they—at least boats of later construction—stemmed them 
without difficulty when they had sufficient water in the 
spring to exert the full power of their machinery. Mr. 
Roberts thought that many rapids on the lower river were 
fully as bad as any on the upper—with possibly the excep¬ 
tion of the one at Half-Breed-Island. So, on the lower 
Mississippi, the monster tugs drawing five feet of water 
would climb the river against a current of seven miles an 
hour and transport acres of barges, returning light. So, 
in the narrows of the Magdalena river, in South America, 
the current for a number of miles was from seven to ten 
miles an hour, but Mr. Roberts informed him that boats 
successfully passed through them, the depth of water being 
good. But really the difficulty of rapids was greatly mag¬ 
nified, even where boats had to ‘ ‘ cordel.’ ’ He was informed 
by a gentleman (Mr. Edward Zimmerman) who had traveled 
up the Frazer river in British Columbia—that the rapids 
were very frequent and swift, and that boats had to “cor- 
del” at every one of them. At each rapid a rope floated 
from the shore into the channel attached to a buoy. When 
the vessel came to a rapid the rope was seized by a hook 
and instantly attached to the capstan. The boat was then 
“cordelled” over the rapid without any material delay, 
when the buoy and rope were thrown back into the water. 
This plan for “cordelling” was certainly very simple and 
feasible. 
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PLAN OF BOAT NEEDED FOR THE NAVIGATION 
OF THE UPPER RIVER 

Mr. Thomas P. Roberts had recently given him many 
valuable suggestions as to the character of a boat needed 
for the navigation of the Upper river. He recommended 
a steel boat—135 feet long, 24 feet beam, 10% inch cyl¬ 
inder and 3% feet stroke. 

Mr. Roberts in speaking of such a boat now on the stocks 
at Pittsburgh and built for the Magdalena River says: • 

“The steel is of the malleable kind, being tested to 70,000 
lbs to the square inch, is more easily worked than iron ahd 
infinitely stronger. Though the steel on the bottom is only 
5-32 of an inch thick, it is so strong that I doubt whether 
a snag could pierce it. Of course it would bulge and dent 
by striking rocks etc., but the material will bear unlimited 
straightening out with hammers. The bow, stern and 
knuckles are to have 3-16 steel sheets. They cannot get the 
exact cost of steel for steamers, but it would be some¬ 
where in the neighborhood of $80 per ton of capacity as 
compared with $75 in iron, or $25 in wood. I will mention 
that a square foot of the bottom of this steamer will weigh 
six pounds—whereas in oak two and a half inches thick the 
weight would exceed ten pounds. Here is a decided ad¬ 
vantage of steel—besides, also, it can’t become water 
logged—depend upon it, steel is no longer the coming metal 
for boats—it has come.” 

This is exactly the boat needed for the Upper Missouri 
River, particularly before it is improved. The Pioneer boat 
that must feel its way among the rocks and snags of an un¬ 
tried river should certainly be made of steel. He thought 
however a boat something longer than that suggested by 
Mr. Roberts could be advantageously used on the Upper 
River. A Mr. Wm. Sprague who some twelve years ago 
floated rafts loaded with lumber from the Prickly Pear 
near Helena to the mouth of Sun River, informed him that 
he constructed his rafts 140 feet long, and that they grot 
through the bends and narrow channels of the river without 
difficulty. Mr. Sprague was satisfied that a boat 150 feet 
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long could do the same thing and he himself was of the same 
opinion. 

Mr. Roberts estimated the total cost of the boat sug¬ 
gested by him at $13,400. This includes machinery, cabins, 
etc. Taking his estimate as a basis, it would be safe to say 
that a steel boat 150 feet long by 28 feet beam could be 
constructed for sixteen or seventeen thousand dollars. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THE STEEL BOAT 

The first great advantage was its lightness and tough¬ 
ness. Then such a boat could be divided into compartments 
or bulkheads, so that it would be impossible for it to sink. 
He observed that Mr. Chas. P. Choteau, of St. Louis, rep¬ 
resenting one of the largest corporations in the West, and 
Mr. Geo. H. Rea, President of the Mississippi Valley trans¬ 
portation Co., were now advocating the policy of withdraw¬ 
ing all wooden hulls—barges as well as boats and tugs— 
from the Mississippi navigation and substituting the iron 
boat in their place. They claimed that while the average 
life of the wooden boat was only seven years, the boat con¬ 
structed of iron would last for over forty years. That dur¬ 
ing that time the average cost of repairs including re¬ 
painting, etc., would not exceed 2 Y> per cent, per annum. 
They estimated also that such boats would practically do 
away with the necessity for river insurance, as it would be 
impossible to sink or burn them. That at all events in¬ 
surance would be merely nominal, so that hereafter trans¬ 
portation companies would do their own insurance, just as 
railroad companies now did. 

Steel however was better than iron and he was satisfied 
that the boat of the future for the Upper Missouri, both 
above and below the falls, was the steel boat with possibly 
the iron wheel . 

PLAN FOR THE NAVIGATION OF THE RIVER 
ABOVE THE LONG POOL 

The plan already developed for the navigation of the 
long pool left little to be added for the Upper river. As 
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heretofore stated, the boat—designed for passengers as 
well as freight—would say at 5 p. m., unload the down 
freights (wagons) at the Sun River landing, and then 
reload boat and barges with the wagons that had come 
that day from below the Falls. Fourteen wagons with their 
trails, forty-two wagons in all, would carry on an average 
100 tons of freight. This amount would be carried by the 
boat and barges to Half-breed Island as heretofore stated- 
say one-half on the boat and the remainder on the barges. 

At the foot of Half-Breed Island the boat leaves the 
barges and proceeds on up the river with passengers and 
freight. At the landing below Half-Breed Island a steam¬ 
boat or barge with powerful machinery, but no upper deck, 
proceeds by means of its capstan to exchange loads with 
the barges; that is, it takes on board the loaded wagons 
brought by the barges from Sun river, and then loads the 
barges with the wagons brought down by it from Helena 
landing on the day before. All this is speedily done, and 
the steam barge proceeds on up the river after the passenger 
boat. This change was made necessary at Half-Breed 
Island, for the reason that the upper river was too narrow 
and rapid for the operation of barges in connection with 
boats. The boat and steam barge (if it traveled at nighti) 
would reach the Helena landing at about 9 a. m., where 
they would unload passengers and freight and take on 
the passengers and wagons that have come from Helena. 
They would then proceed down the river, while the teams 
would return to Helena with the loaded wagons that were 
deposited at the landing by the boat and barge. The steam 
barge stops below Half-Breed Island, while the passenger 
boat here takes on the barges left the night before and 
proceeds on down to Sun river. In this way 100 tons of 
freight would be transported each way every twenty-four 
hours. It might be found best to dispense with barges and 
run both boats through the entire distance. This could be 
best determined after the boats had been placed on the 
river. 
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It would be observed that the freight that left the head 
of navigation below the falls in the morning, would be 
landed within thirteen miles of Helena by 9 o'clock the next 
morning. It could all be unloaded in Helena within two 
days after it started from the head of navigation, below the 
falls. It would be observed also that the traveler could 
breakfast in Helena, and take supper below the falls, on the 
boat that was to bear him to Bismarck. Making connec¬ 
tions then from Helena he would reach St. Paul within 
four and a half days from the time of starting, and have a 
comfortable and delightful trip. No railroad could be 
much of an improvement on this mode of travel. 
3149 The report then proceeded to demonstrate the im¬ 
practicability of navigating the Upper river and load¬ 
ing freights on and off the boats. In addition to the dam¬ 
age to freight from frequent handling, two days delay to 
boats and teams would be necessitated in transporting every 
100 tons of freight, and the crew of every boat must be 
vastly increased in order to handle freights rapidly. It 
was clearly shown that the delays and increased expense 
would amount to at least $10 per ton more than if goods 
were delivered by the plan proposed. 

PLAN OF OPERATIONS FOR A COMPANY TO PURSUE 

The plan was for a company at once to arrange by tele¬ 
graph to have the steel all provided immediately for a boat, 
taking as a model the one now on the docks at Pittsburgh, 
which was 150 feet long. The only modifications required 
would be simply to alter slightly the bow and interior de¬ 
partment, so as to provide for the reception of loaded wag¬ 
ons. When the steel was prepared to be put together and 
the necessary machinery provided, let them be shipped 
at once by rail to Bismarck together with two or more 
skillful mechanics to put the boat together. With proper 
expedition they could land the boat upon the river in the 
early part of November and thoroughly test it, before win¬ 
ter. One or two thousand dollars expended in the mean¬ 
time at Half-Breed Island and possibly one or two other 
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points would enable a steel boat running light to pass up 
the river. By this plan they would not only thoroughly 
explore the river with a boat this season finding what the 
difficulties and obstructions were, but they would also find 
all defects if any in their boat, so that they could improve 
upon it during the winter, and have just such a boat con¬ 
structed in time for the spring trade as they needed. An¬ 
other boat and a couple of pine barges for the long pool, 
made during the winter, would be all that was required for 
the delivery daily next season of a 100 tons of freight. It 
might be possible that before the river was improved boats 
would not be able to make the round trip in exactly the 
time contemplated. But it would only necessitate a few 
more barges or another boat on the long pool, to insure 
the delivery of 100 tons daily. 

LOAN OF COUNTY BONDS TO IMPROVE THE RIVER 

The Legislature would meet during the winter, and after 
our boat had been placed on the river they would know 
what improvements were needed and could estimate their 
expense. A bill could then be passed by which the county 
of Lewis and Clark could vote them a loan of bonds suffi¬ 
cient to improve the river. The bill could also provide for 
the collection of say $4 from every wagon or vehicle trans¬ 
ported over the river, which the navigation company would 
be required to collect and pay weekly into the county treas¬ 
ury until the principal and interest of the bonds were ex¬ 
tinguished. 

The county of Lewis and Clark would not certainly hesi¬ 
tate to vote a loan—say of $50,000—in order to make Helena 
the head of navigation and forever establish her as the 
great metropolis of Montana. After the steel boat had 
been tested successfully this fall there would be no risk in 
the loan. The improvement of the river would make it the 
highway for the whole Territory, and the tax would pay 
principal and interest of the bonds before two years. We 
would then have a splendid river flowing at our feet—the 
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pride and glory of Helena—that had not cost the public one 
dollar for its improvement. 

While the Benton road would cost the county (as we 
have seen) $3,000 per annum to keep it in repair, even 
after it had been improved—the river once improved would 
he no further expense. Col. W. was satisfied that the river 
could be so improved during the winter and spring that 
freight could be delivered at $15 per ton from the head of 
navigation below the falls, and still pay the tax to the 
county. The longer he lived the more he was 

OPPOSED TO SUBSIDIES 

He did not wdsh to belong to a company that would ask 
one. If an enterprise would pay there was no occasion for 
a subsidy. If it would not pay, a subsidy should not be 
wasted on it. A good enterprise might sometimes need the 
loan of public credit to give it a start, but that was all. 
There was no reason why a company, any more than an in¬ 
dividual, should want public money as a gift. 

RAILROAD AROUND THE FALLS, AND FROM THE RIVER TO HELENA 

After the first year had demonstrated that the Missouri 
river was navigable, as it certainly would do, the company 
would next doubtless undertake the construction of a nar¬ 
row-gauge railroad around the falls, and also from the 
Prickly Pear landing to Helena. Mr. Thos. P. Roberts had 
recently forwarded to him very careful estimates of the 
cost of a narrow-gauge around the falls and to Helena from 
the Prickly Pear. He assumed the total distance to be 33 
miles, estimating the distance around the falls at 20 miles. 
He estimated that this amount of railroad could be com¬ 
pleted and cars placed on it for $157,724. 

If the river was navigated this railroad would certainly 
be built—most likely the following season. It was within 
our reach, while the Benton railroad scheme was not. When 
these railroads were built cars would be loaded below the 
falls from the boats and would then run around the falls 
and on to boats and barges at Sun river, as provided for 
the wagons. They would then be carried to the mouth of 
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the Prickly Pear and run to Helena, making the entire trip 
in from 24 to 30 hours. This could all be accomplished 
year after next with a small additional loan from the coun¬ 
ty, secured by a mortgage on the road. When this is done 
goods would be laid down in Helena for from $38 to $40 
per ton from St. Louis or Chicago, and the transportation 
company collect at the same time the tax necessary to pay 
off the county loan. This county by a large majority had 
voted a subsidy of $350,000 in the vain attempt to secure 
a railroad to Benton. Coulson & Co. only agreed to deliver 
freights at $45 per ton. This plan would deliver goods in 
about the same time at a much less rate and without any 
subsidy at all. Neither did we have any guarantee that we 
would remain the terminus of the Benton road. But this 
road, constructed entirely by the capital and enterprise of 
Helena would be ours, and its terminus fixed here forever. 
Helena linked to the river by this railroad would become 
the head of navigation. 

STEEL BOATS WOULD INSURE RIVER NAVIGATION FOR , 
SIX OR SEVEN MONTHS IN THE YEAR 

But this was not all. The difficulty in the navigation of 
the river below Benton was not so much with the river as 
the boats that navigate it. The oak hull was too heavy for 
the shoal water, and rubbing against rocky bottoms sprung 
leaks in the boat. For this reason the Upper river was not 
navigated in low water. 

W 7 hen he reached Benton last week the “Col. Macleod” 
had just arrived on her first trip. Passengers on her in¬ 
formed him that her hull had been materially damaged by 
scraping the rocky bottoms, that she had to be constantly 
bailed, and could not make more than one or two more 
trips this season. This difficulty would all be avoided by 
the steel boat. Not only would it draw less water, but the 
scraping and banging against the rocks would do the hull 
no material injury. This boat could, he believed, success¬ 
fully navigate the river from the time it opened in April 
till it froze in December. Let our company then give us 
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steel boats above and below the Falls with connecting rail¬ 
roads and our isolation would be ended and our future 
assured. Perhaps, however, companies now running the 
lower river would themselves place on steel boats and save 
us the necessity which would be better. 

MR. THOMAS P. ROBERTS 

There were quite a number of gentlemen who wanted the 
river examined by a practical steamboat man before taking 
action. It was forgotten that in 1872 the river had been 
carefully and accurately surveyed by Mr. Thomas P. Rob¬ 
erts, a civil engineer of culture, and skill, and a practical 
steamboat man of large and varied experience. He had been 
selected for this task by the Northern Pacific Railroad Com¬ 
pany on account of his eminent qualifications for it. His 
report was regarded as of such importance at Washington 
that it was published at the expense of the United States 
government. It should not be forgotten that Mr. Roberts 
pronounced the upper Missouri between the Prickley Pear 
and Sun River as unquestionably navigable, and that he still 
adheres to this opinion. 

The report concluded as follows: Gentlemen, I believe 
this ends the suggestions that I have to make. Impressed 
with the plans and purposes that I have given you to-night— 
having given much time, thought and labor to the enter¬ 
prise. I commenced the organization of a company 
3150 about three weeks ago. At the time no one else was 
agitating the question. My purpose was quietly to 
see all the leading business men in town and develop my 
plans to them in confidence and put a boat at once on the 
river this season. We then had ample time. I succeeded 
in getting between fifteen and twenty thousand dollars sub¬ 
scribed in about two days. It was necessarily a little tedi¬ 
ous, as I had to explain to each man individually and in 
detail. But certain prominent gentlemen to whom I ap¬ 
plied announced that they themselves purposed putting a 
boat on the river and declined to co-operate with the com¬ 
pany I was organizing. Their conduct with me however 
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was entirely honorable, as they informed me as to their 
purposes before I had exposed my plan to them. I have no 
fault to find, but I thought then and think now that they 
made a mistake. I could not abandon the plan which I 
was perfecting and to which I had given so much time and 
labor; neither could I abandon the gentlemen who had en¬ 
listed with me in the enterprise, yet I feared by this move 
that the energies and capital of Helena would be divided:— 
arrayed in antagonism against itself, and thus a splendid en¬ 
terprise be defeated in its inception by the rivalries of its 
friends. I saw too, that the necessary results of this move 
would be that if one leading merchant organized a company 
in the interest of his house, soon another leading mer¬ 
chant would want another company in self-defence, and 
then some leading freighters would want companies to util¬ 
ize their teams, and thus the enterprise would run more 
risk of being destroyed by the antagonisms of its friends, 
than by the obstructions and perils of the river. 

Impressed with this belief, I desisted for a time from the 
further organization of a company. But in the meantime 
friends and members of the company I was organizing have 
secured all the valuable landings, both above and below the 
falls for several miles. They want no monopoly in this 
matter, but they do want that all true friends of this enter¬ 
prise should unite in their effort to make it a success, and 
that it shall not be destroyed by their petty rivalries or 
jealousies. They hold these landings for the benefit of 
every individual who will co-operate with us to make the 
enterprise a success. 

Let us unite then and put this enterprise through. With 
its railroads and different lines of boats, there is room 
enough in it for all. Let our only ambition be as to who 
shall do most to make and to keep our young city the Queen 
of Montana. Let individual rivalries and jealousies perish, 
but let the city of Helena live. 

I must in conclusion congratulate this Board upon its 
achievements and their results. You have done much to 
disseminate abroad a knowledge of our resources. Yoti 
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have built roads and stimulated various enterprises of great 
value. You have yourselves showed how much may be 
achieved by union and co-operation, and we know from the 
past how much may be lost for the want of them. 

Never did our future look so bright. The population 
that had left us during the past years is returning to make 
permanent homes in our midst. Our valleys are filling up 
with farmers and stock-men. Our mountains are thronged 
with prospectors and miners. The richness of our recent 
gold discoveries is the astonishment of the world, and our 
silver yield is beginning to rival that of Utah and Nevada. 

We have only lacked one thing, and that was that the 
mountains and deserts that shut us in should be spanned 
and girdled by the hand of civilization. And now when we 
see the railroad steadily advancing toward us from the 
south, and it is proposed at the same time to harness the 
car of progress to the wild waters of the Missouri that have 
so long rushed idly to the sea—it needs no prophet to fore¬ 
tell that our long night is ended. I say it needs no prophet, 
for the angel of the dawn already stands upon our glow¬ 
ing hills and points to the rising sun. Gentlemen, let us be 
true to ourselves, and our future is full of light. 


Helena Weekly Herald 
3151 Helena, M. T. 

Sept . 19, 1878 
Returned. 

The Helena party reconnoitering down the Missouri, 
returned to-day by the northern coaches, after an absence 
of nine days. They report a pleasant trip and the entire 
feasibility of steamer navigation above and below the Falls. 
Slight improvements, at small cost, at one or two points 
only, will readly admit the running of boats from the port¬ 
age to Stubbs’ ferry, opposite Helena. The gentlemen 
are enthusiastic over the practical success of upper river 
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steam transportation as demonstrated by careful investiga¬ 
tion. The scenery is pronounced the grandest anywhere 
on the Missouri. 


Helena Weekly Herald 
3152 Helena, M. T. 

Sept 26, 1878 

Helena to Benton by River. 


Grand and Wonderful Scenery, Easy Transit. 
A Pleasant Trip. 


Grand Mountain Scenery—the Great Falls, etc., etc. 


BY WM. F. WHEELER. 


Here at Helena we have been living for years, within a 
day’s travel of the most sublime, beautiful, unique and 
grotesque scenery unequalled and unknown to any other 
navigable river on this continent; and yet how few have 
ever known of its existance, and how many of these have 
ever visited it? To those who have made and enjoyed the 
trip through it, the memory of it can never fade, and when 
steam navigation lends speed and safety to the journey, 
no traveler will consider his tour through Montana com¬ 
plete unless he has passed from the Prickly Pear to Fort 
Benton down the Missouri. Entirely differing from the 
scenery in the National Park, in character, it will hardly 
fail to leave on the mind as vivid an impression of its 
peculiarities and noble grandeur. 

The Montana Steam Navigation Company, composed of 
many of the most energetic, clear headed, and enterprising 
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business men of Helena, desiring to know for a certainty 
the navigability of the Upper Missouri, appointed John 
Murphy, President of the Company; Capt. Warren, long 
an employe of the Oregon Steam Navigation Co.; Captain 
Parkinson, well known as a practicable steamboat captain 
from Pittsburg, New Orleans, and St. Louis to Fort Ben¬ 
ton; Charles W. Cannon, merchant; Hon. W. E. Cullen 
and Wm. F. Wheeler, of Helena, and J. G. Sanders, of 
Jefferson City, to make the exploration. It is sufficient here 
to say that the results of the exploration were entirely sat¬ 
isfactory to the whole party, even at the present low stage 
of water. 

The party embarked from Stubbs’ Ferry on Tuesday, 
September 5th, at 4 p. m., and after passing through Amer¬ 
ican Canyon, a very picturesque piece of scenery, we en¬ 
camped twelve miles from our starting place, at 7 p. m. 

Sept. 6th.—At 6 V 2 a. m. we started on our second day’s 
journey, and in two miles we entered between seemingly 
impassible walls, the grim 44 Gates of the Mountains,” into 
44 White Rock Canyon.” Mr. Thomas P. Roberts, C. E., 
who surveyed the Upper Missouri from Gallatin City to 
Fort Benton for the N. P. R. R. Co. in 1872, has so graphi¬ 
cally described the wonderful scenery here, that I shall 
quote his description, not hoping to improve upon it. See 
44 Collections Historical Society of Montana,” page 247-50, 
Vol. 1: 

For three miles below American canon the country is 
low and open on both sides, though it was noticeable that 
we were approaching, gradually, a dismal looking range 
of mountains, apparently a continuation of the Belt range. 
The appearance, on our approaching nearer, was much 
in favor of our continuing due north down a long vista of 
low looking country lying between these mountains, and 
another range here starting up on our left and extending 
parallel with them far northward. Mr. Barker was, in fact, 
about attaching, a new chart to the old one he had nearly 
finished, with the idea of carrying out the next few miles 
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of observations on the same general or meridinal direction, 
when, as if by magic, a gap in the mountains began to un¬ 
fold to view the river into a canon through the range to¬ 
ward which we had been bearing. Not until we were fairly 
within the portal and the sunlight was shut out from behind 
us, did we fully realize how closely the river is here locked 
within the embrace of the mountains. For two miles ahead 
a wonderful vista now began to open out, and still there 
was visible no outlet to the turreted and pinacled walls 
which penned us in. Higher the walls grew, and darker 
and more somber became the shadow, while a solemn still¬ 
ness seemed not only to pervade the air but the water, 
which fortunately for our observations flowed sluggishly 
along. 

The order to “cease rowing” sounded somewhat sepul¬ 
chral, and the quick echo or reverberations almost drowned 
the words. 

For some moments the party was spellbound, but very 
soon the adjectives began to flow rapidly, both in French 
and English. Yet how trite they sounded in the presence 
of this magnificent display of nature’s wonderful handi¬ 
work. High up on either hand were colossal statues, carved 
by the master, Time, in the niches of this gigantic winding 
hall, five miles long. The walls rose majestically six hun¬ 
dred, eight hundred, and one thousand feet high, and in 
places appeared to rest against the white clouds above, 
which completed the arch over our heads. The sides afforded 
no foothold for man or beast, excepting occasionally, up 
through lateral fissures, in whose dark recesses lay tumbled 
in rare confusion huge broken pillars and angular rocks, 
jammed and forming natural bridges from chasm to chasm. 

Down the river, midway in the canon, at the principal 
turn to the left, the wall actually hung over the river, so 
that a plummet-line six hundred feet long, dropped from 
the brow, would have struck our boat as we passed beneath 
it. Pine trees fringed the summit, and struggled for an 
existence in some of the crevices, some of their tops point- 
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ing downward, and many were broken off where the super¬ 
incumbent growth was too weighty for the slight hold of 
their roots. 

We long for the pencil of a Bierstadt or a Moran. Such 
grotesque forms, such heights, such depths, such lights and 
shades as here presented themselves, were far beyond the 
power of pen to illustrate. Words may exaggerate points, 
but no descriptive language can do justice to this scene. 
During our speculations the boat drifted around and around, 
as it slowly floated past the “Black Crook Dens” skirting 
the deep river, which nowhere through the canyon is more 
than three hundred feet wide. Although not a breath of wind 
was stirring, we all noticed sudden changes in the tem¬ 
perature, as from time to time we passed through a strata 
of mospheric phenomenon we could not account for. A 
slight rustling from the top of the cliff on our left, suddenly 
attracted attention, some small stones beginning to drop 
and splash in the water near us, presaging perhaps grave 
disaster that might entomb us under the mountain’s huge 
weight; but presently the practiced eye of Mr. Scott, “the 
third mate,” an experienced miner, mountaineer, and sur¬ 
veyor, detected the cause of our alarm. It was a mountain 
sheep, or “big-horn,” looking down from the dizzy height, 
and stamping his feet with no puny rage and evident dis¬ 
satisfaction at the strange creatures far below him. 

In quick succession two shots from the Henry’s resound¬ 
ed through the canyon like six-pounders on the Fourth of 
July; but the sheep bounded nimbly away, and disappeared 
in a clump of cedars enveloping a secluded niche, whence 
no doubt he watched us floating silently down the rock- 
belted aisle. 

Thus we drifted for nearly two hours through this great 
white rock canyon, each point of view only adding fresh 
charms and novelties to its stately grandeur. Lewis and 
Clarke called this canyon the “gates of the mountains,” 
which may do very well, though several other “gates,” 
but none so grand, intervene between it and the final 
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exit of the Missouri river from the mountains, thirty-six 
miles below.’ 

I also insert description from Lewis and Clarke’s Narra¬ 
tive, Harper’s edition, 1868, Vol. 1, pages 261 2, as follows: 

They were coming up the river, and after passing a 
small creek a mile and a half, they say: 

“The rocks approach the river on both sides, forming a 
most sublime and extraordinary spectacle. For five and 
three quarter miles these rocks rise perpendicularly from 
the water’s edge to the height of nearly twelve hundred 
feet. They are composed of black granite near their base, 
but from the lighter color above, and from the fragments, 
we suppose the upper part to be flint of a yellowish-brown 
and cream color. 

“Nothing can be imagined more tremendous than the 
frowning darkness of these rocks, which project over the 
river and menace us with destruction. The river, one 
hundred and fifty yards in width, seems to have forced 
its channel down this solid mass; but so reluctantly has it 
given way, that during the whole distance the water is very 
deep even at the spot, except one of a few yards, in which 
a man could stand between the water and the towering 
perpendicular of the mountain. The convulsion of the pas¬ 
sage must have been terrible, since at its outlet there are 
vast columns of rock torn from the mountain, which are 
strewed on both sides of the river, the trophies, as it were, 
of its victory. Several fine springs burst out from the 
chasms of the rock, and contribute to increase the river, 
which has a strong current, but, very fortunately, we were 
able to overcome it with our oars, since it would have been 
impossible to use either the cord or the pole. We were 
obliged to go on some time after dark, not being able to find 
a spot large enough to encamp on; but at length, about two 
miles above a small island in the middle of the river, we 
met with a place on the left side, where we procured plenty 
of light wood and pitch pine. This extraordinary range of 
rocks we called the Gates of the Rocky Mountains.” 
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This evening we camped at the mouth of the Dearborn, 
having made 38 miles. 

After passing through the White Bock canyon, last de¬ 
scribed, we pursued our way down as fine a river for 
3153 width and depth as could be desired. For miles 
on either side the mountains rise from a thousand 
to two thousand feet in height, till we come to the great 
Bear’s Tooth which rises with its ragged, scraggy, rocky 
top 2,500 feet up from the river’s edge, and which is a noted 
land-mark, visible from Helena to near Fort Shaw along 
the stage road. The river here circles by the Bear’s Tooth 
in innumerable short bends around red, rocky bluffs, and 
its black granite top is visible above them all. 

Mr. Roberts says, in his article heretofore referred to, 
that in one of these bends of a semicircular shape, in the 
rear, (below) the Bear’s Tooth, the mountain side for 
nearly one thousand feet up, on a forty-five degree slope, 
being literally a mass of small pieces and splinters of rock, 
is ready, apparently with the least disturbance, to slide 
down en masse . 

Our whole party, as well as myself, can verify, by actual 
observation, that this identical part of the mountain has 
slid down since his visit to the extent of thousands of tons 
to the very vrater’s edge, but the summit of the Bear’s 
Tooth has not been in the least disturbed or changed. 

In a few miles more, still running between high moun¬ 
tains, along the sides and summits of which rise black, 
rocky crags, bare of all vegetation, and of all conceivable 
shapes and forms, we passed the mouth of Little Prickly 
Pear, and towards evening entered Atlantic Canyon, and in 
a mile more we came to the mouth of the Dearborn river 
and pitched our camp for the night. 

This day, (Sept. 6) we made 38 miles, and with the ad¬ 
vantage of having our boat from which to look up into 
every gorge, crevice and niche from the river’s surface 
to the lofty summits above, while floating through the rock- 
arched aisles of the great white gates of the mountains 
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and the deep, rocky canons, nothing more was needed to 
gratify the eye or the mind while reviewing these great 
wonders of nature. 

The waters of the Dearborn were as clear as crystal. The 
clouds threatened rain and nearly all the next day it fell 
steadily. 

September 7.—Afternoon a little cessation in the storm 
tempted us to strike camp and embark. A half hour after 
the cold rain fell heavier than before, yet we continued our 
way through Atlantic canyon, all awed into silence and ad¬ 
miration by the dark, sluggish water reflecting the forms 
of the grand, towering rocks on either side and all around 
us. 

After running ten miles in this way we suddenly emerged 
from the mountains and saw the high, rolling prairies which 
stretch clear east to Minnesota. No timber is visible upon 
them, but they are covered with luxuriant grass, on which 
we saw thousands of cattle feeding. 

Just as we left the mountains we heard the roar of 
rapids at the head of Half-breed Island. Here the water 
is beaten into white foam owing to its rapid descent over an 
uneven, rocky bottom, and striking against a number of 
lose boulders that can be easily removed, yet there is 
plenty of water. For a few minutes we had an exhilerating 
ride, but soon passed the rapids safely and swiftly. These 
rapids are no worse and similar to many below Fort 
Benton. 

The rain still falling heavily, we went into camp for the 
night two miles below the rapids and at the head of the 
Long Pool, which extends fifty miles, or to a mile below 
the mouth of Sun river. 

This remarkable pool in a running river has very little 
current, is three to twelve feet deep, and from 500 to 1,500 
feet wide. It has many regular bends and numerous green 
grassy islands, which are fringed with a growth of box elder 
and willow, and numerous wild ducks and geese can be seen 
disporting themselves over its surface. In many respects 
it resembles a lake. i 
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September 8 and 9.—We spent these two days in rowing 
down the Long Pool and in taking soundings and other 
observations that may be useful hereafter. 

At 4 p m. on Monday, we arrived at the mouth of Sun 
river, having rowed our boat through the Long Pool for 
fifty miles. Here we found the horses and wagon which Mr. 
Reineka had sent us from the Sun River Leavings to carry 
our boat and camp equipage around the Falls. We went 
over the first rapid above the Falls with our boat and 
camped about two miles below. 

September 10—7 a. m.—Messrs. Murphy, Cullen and Capt. 
Parkinson accompanied the team around the portage—16 
miles—to the river below the Falls, on the north side, while 
Capt. Warren, Messrs Sanders, Cannon and myself took 
the foot path along the river bank, for the purpose of 
visiting all the falls of the Missouri. 

According to Lewis and Clark, Sun river is 135 yards 
wide at the mouth, and the Missouri here is 300 yards wide. 
The pool, or still water extends up from the mouth of Sun 
river six or seven miles, we were informed, and it is navi¬ 
gable that far. 

The first fall of any note is found three miles below the 
mouth of Sun river. It is called Black Eagle Falls. The 
water descends twenty-six feet perpendicularly, and it 
is very beautiful. Between this fall and the Rainbow fall, 
about four miles below, is a remarkable fountain, de¬ 
scribed thus by Lewis and Clarke, vol. 1, page 234. 

“This fountain boils up underneath the rocks near the 
south edge of the river, into which it falls with a cascade 
of eight feet. The water is of the most perfect clearness 
and rather of a bluish cast; and even after falling into the 
Missouri it preserves its color for half a mile. ,, 

Our party saw this fountain, but being on the opposite 
side of the river could not observe it very well. I have 
no doubt it is an underground stream which flows through 
fissures of rocks from the Belt mountains and discharges 
into the Missouri here. If its stream could be pierced by 
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Artesian wells, it would flow to the surface and irrigate 
the great prairie through which it flows for many miles. 

Rainbow falls, four miles below Black Eagle falls, ex¬ 
cited our admiration for its beauty. It falls forty-seven 
feet vertically without a break across the whole river, over 
the concave segment of a circle and is a white sheet of 
foame. Roberts says its ‘ 4 noise, its sprays and its rain¬ 
bows were not much short of the grandest displays of 
Niagara.” I think it was prettier if not so grand. We all 
lingered here long to enjoy its beauty. 

One hundred rods below the last, we come to Crooked 
falls, nineteen feet perpendicular. They are the most curi¬ 
ous falls I have ever seen. They start out from the left 
bank of the river and run at an acute angle nearly parallel 
with it up stream 300 yards, then they form almost a circle 
in the river for twice its width, and finally the precipice 
over which the water falls turns off at an obtuse angle to 
the right bank. The whole face of the fall is nearly a 
mile in extent over which the water flows in white foam 
like a thin veil without a break. You might think it was the 
gossamer for a bridal dress. 

Six miles below we came to the Great falls of the Mis¬ 
souri after passing several small cascades of two, three, 
four, eight and thirteen feet respectively, which need no 
description. 

Above the Great Falls the whole river is compressed 
into a space of two hundred and eighty yards in width. 
The bed of the river immediately above the falls is at least 
one hundred and fifty feet below the top of the banks above. 
Here the whole body of the river plunges at one leap down 
ninety feet to the rocky bed below. Rapids continue below 
the falls for about three miles, when the general level of 
the river is reached at Portage creek. 

No description of these several falls can convey to the 
mind an adequate idea of their beauty. Like all other won^ 
ders of nature they must be seen to be appreciated. 
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Having completed our walk around the falls, we turned 
towards the mouth of Portage creek, and arrived there 
simultaneously with the balance of our party and team at 
4.30 p. m., 23 miles above Benton. On the way three gentle 
rattle snakes met death at our hands, having kindly set 
their mowing machines in motion to give us timely warn¬ 
ing of their proximity. 

After preparing a nice supper we were again 
2154 afloat at 5.30 p. m., and run eight miles and en¬ 
camped for the night. 

Wednesday, September 11th, we left camp at 7:30 a m., 
and after an easy row of four hours arrived at Fort Benton, 
our destination, all well and cheerful, and thoroughly con¬ 
vinced that our explorations were more satisfactory than 
we anticipated at the start, and fully believing that an¬ 
other year will witness successful steam navigation be¬ 
tween Ft. Benton and Helena Landings on the Upper Mis¬ 
souri river. 

Our Benton friends treated us with true neighborly 
courtesy, and made our two day’s visit very pleasant. On 
Friday, Sept. 13th we started home by coach, where we 
all arrived safely. Thus ends the first voyage of the first 
navigators of the Montana Steam Navigation Company, 
and hereafter thousands will follow in our wake and I trust 
will have as pleasant a voyage. 

Helena Weekly Herald 
3155 Helena, M. T. 

Oct . 3, 1878 

Montana Navigation Company 


COMPLETE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CORPORATION 


The promoters and stockholders of the two companies 
previously formed having for their object the navigation 
of the Missouri river above the Falls, met on Tuesday eve- 
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ning at the office of the Herald, ‘ 1 pooled their issues , 9 ’ and 
harmonized all their differences by consolidation. The 
meeting was characterized by the utmost good feeling and 
unity of purpose, with no word or act uttered or done to 
weaken in any respect the grand enterprise in which our 
people have a united and common interest to see carried 
to a triumphant success. The Board of Directors elected, 
chosen from the best and most substantial of our citizens,; 
is composed of John T. Murphy, Albert Kleinschmidt,; 
Anton M. Hotter, James M. Ryan, Henry M. Parchen, 
Abram Sands, Henry Klein, E. W. Knight and Christopher' 
Kenck. For officers the Board made the following excel¬ 
lent selections: 

President—John T. Murphy. 

Vice President—Albert Kleinschmidt. 

Secretary—Cornelius Hedges. I 

Treasurer—E. W. Knight. I 

Attorney—A. M. Woolfolk. : 

The membership of the company includes nearly all the: 
business men of Helena, who are subscribers to the new; 
stock list to the extent already of $80,000, of which over 90; 
per cent, was represented in the meeting. 

The proceedings indicate business and mean business,; 
and the company will now enter upon this important un¬ 
dertaking in good earnest and under the most favorable: 
auspices. There is no longer a particle of doubt that steam; 
navigation above the Great Falls of the Missouri will be: 
in complete operation during the year 1879, and continue 
during the season of navigation every year thereafter. 
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Helena Weekly Herald 
3156 Helena, M. T . 

Oct . 24, 1878 

The Upper Missouri River 


NAVIGATION ABOVE THE GREAT FALLS 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Dispatch, 5th inst.] 

Fort Benton has for years been the head of navigation 
on the Missouri. The place is situated a few miles below 
the foot of the falls, where in a distance of sixteen miles 
the great river plunges over precipices (in one place 87 
feet vertically) and cascades, making a total descent of 293 
feet. 

A fine natural road or portage exists around these falls, 
but the upper river was not utilized, because it was for a 
long period believed to be impracticable for steamboats. 

But in 1872 Mr. Thomas P. Roberts, Civil Engineer of 
this city, made a reconnoisance of the Upper Missouri, from 
its headwaters to Benton, floating down 226 miles, sounding 
the river, etc. The grandeur of the scenery along the 
route was, according to Mr. Roberts, indescribable. Great 
canyons exist, whose walls rise majestically 2,000 feet, in 
some places overhanging the river, which through these 
canyons is very narrow, scarcely 300 feet wide, but of pro¬ 
found depth. 

From his report it appears that there is a long pool, with 
low, open country on each side, from just above the falls, 
extending 50 miles, unbroken by the slightest riffle, varying 
in width from 600 to 1,500 feet. On this pool the largest 
class of steamers could ply safely. 

Thence for 130 miles to the three forks of the Missouri 
there are numerous rapids or ripples, but with one ex¬ 
ception they are believed to be no worse than many below 
Benton. 
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The great cost of transporting the supplies for the citi¬ 
zens of Helena and the mining regions of Montana, 140 
miles in wagon from Benton, has recently called forciful 
attention to the practicability of navigating the upper river. 

Mr. A. M. Woolfolk, of Helena, has already organized 
a steamboat company, and it is likely that they will have 
two steel steamers built immediately. It is contemplated 
also to construct a narrow-gauge railroad around the falls, 
and another one 13 miles long from the river to Helena, 
the capital of Montana. 

Mr. Roberts has recently made a report on the practica¬ 
bility of the various reports of Mr. Woolfolk, who presented 
it with much additional information at a late meeting of the 
Helena Board of Trade. Mr. Woolfolk shows conclusively 
that over $100,000 annually will be saved the merchants of 
Helena by the proposed navigation of the upper Missouri, 
to say nothing of the vast increase of shipments of silver 
ore and other exports which would immediately follow the 
decrease in rates. 

As Pittsburgh comes in for a large share of the trade 
of Montana, and is the head center for the construction of 
mountain steamers, and the only place where a steel hull 
was ever built in this country, should engage her interest 
in this laudable enterprise. 

Montana is the garden spot of the far West, with her 
ever green forests, sparkling rivers and numberless brooks, 
she stands, as compared with Dakota, Colorado and Idaho^ 
like an oasis in the desert, and is far richer than any of her 
neighbors in mineral deposits. 
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Helena Weekly Herald 
3157 Helena, M. T. 

Sept . 26,1878 


Above the Falls 


THE MONTANA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 


We call attention to the advertisement of the Montana 
Steam Navigation Company, an organization composed of 
our leading business men, for the purpose of navigating 
the Upper Missouri river. About 800 shares, amounting 
to $40,000, are already subscribed for, and it is understood 
that as soon as the subscription to the capital stock will 
amount to $50,000 a permanent organization will be formed 
and the necessary measures adopted to place one or more 
boats on the upper river at as early a day as possible. 

In order to verify former examinations, soundings and 
measurements this company sent out two experienced river 
men who, after a careful exploration of the river from 
Spokane Bar to the Great Falls, and thence to Benton, 
report a good river for light boats, such as are now (during 
the month of September) running between Cow Island and 
Benton. The improvements necessary to make the upper 
river safely navigable are few and inexpensive and very 
easily made. 

We feel safe in saying that the navigation of the Upper 
Missouri, which is of the most vital importance to our Ter¬ 
ritory, is no longer to be advocated simply as a theory, but is 
assured to become an accomplished fact by the efforts of 
practical and energetic business men of our town. 
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Helena Weekly Herald 
3158 Helena , M. T. 

Dec . 12, 1878 

Upper Missouri Navigation 


The navigation of the upper Missouri river is no longer 
a matter of speculation. The stock in the Montana Steam 
Navigation Company has been about taken, and the com¬ 
pany have sent an agent east to arrange for the building of 
boats. They are also moving towards the improvement of 
the river and the building of a wagon road around the falls. 
Capt. Parkerson is now on the river with a force of men 
building two flat boats, it being his intention to descend 
the river and build a number of wing-dams to confine the 
water at points where the channel is divided, also, blast 
the boulders from the rapids and have everything in readi¬ 
ness for boats before high water in the spring. There is no 
longer a doubt but what the company mean to push the 
work through; otherwise, they would not begin the expendi¬ 
ture of money on the river. Boats to Stubbs’ ferry next 
spring will guarantee their landing at Gallatin city the 
spring following. This will give us cheap transportation 
to the very heart of Montana, which betokens the dawn of an 
era of prosperity yet unknown to our Territory.— Hus¬ 
bandman. 

Helena Weekly Herald 
3159 Helena , M. T . 

Dec. 19, 1878 
A Slight Difficulty 


There have been many of our citizens who have expressed 
a doubt about the success of the Upper Missouri navigation 
scheme because it involved the necessity of transshipment 
of goods around the falls. To show how little there is of this 
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objection, either of additional cost or time, we present a 
fact derived from late observations of Judge Hilger, who 
spent the last season on the Pacific coast and returned by 
way of the Columbia river. Between Portland and Walla 
Walla the distance is 230 miles. Goods are delivered at the 
latter point in 36 hours from Portland, yet they make that 
distance and are handled no less than five times in the course 
of the passage. At the Dalles they are transferred from 
boats to cars; then, after a run of six miles, are loaded on 
another boat at the Cascades, where the same double trans¬ 
fer is made, and there is a little longer car ride; and then at 
Wallula another transfer takes place. An hour’s time is 
sufficient to transfer an entire cargo. 

We have a much easier problem to solve. From the foot 
of the falls to Helena there will be only three transfers and 
a distance of 140 miles to make. Until cars run from the 
river to Helena it will of course take more time for goods 
to reach our city over this part of the route than the other, 
but every one can see that it is an. easy matter for us to re¬ 
duce the time of transit from the falls to Helena to 24 hours, 
and we predict that within three years at most this will be 
accomplished, unless our people are more blind and stupid 
to their interests than they have shown themselves on all 
former occasions. 


Helena Weekly Herald 
3160 Helena, M . T. 

Jan. 2, 1879 

(Explanatory Note: In the original paper, the item re¬ 
produced below is appended to an exact reprint of an item 
“Helena To Benton By River”, published in Helena Week¬ 
ly Herald, Sept. 26, 1878, which has been heretofore re¬ 
produced in this series.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY—WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 

Previous to this survey of ours, Col. Woolf oik with a party 
had surveyed the river from Helena to Fort Benton, and 
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found it navigable. Upon our return, and on submitting 
our report declaring the river navigable, with some slight 
improvements, the two companies—the Upper Missouri 
River Navigation Company, of which Hon. Albert G. Clark 
was President, and ours, the Montana Steam Navigation 
Company, of which Hon. John Murphy was President— 
held a joint meeting and concluded to abandon their respec¬ 
tive organizations, and unite under the name of the Mon¬ 
tana Navigation Company. They incorporated under this 
name, fixed the capital at $100,000, and nearly, if not all, of 
the original stock holders of the two old companies became 
subscribers to the stock of the new company. Over $70*000 
were subscribed in a few days, in shares of $50 each. Re¬ 
cently an assessment of 2 per cent, or one dollar upon each 
share was levied and collected. 

A working party was employed in the latter part of No¬ 
vember and are now engaged in removing rocks and putting 
in wing dams in one or two places where islands divide the 
channel and lessen the depth of water. Loose rocks are 
abundant upon the shore just at the points where the work 
is required and the wing dams can easily be completed this 
winter without regard to ice in the river. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Directors, held on 
Saturday, December 28th, it was decided to appoint a com¬ 
mittee to procure a steamboat, to be built at Pittsburgh or 
elsewhere this winter, and to have it placed on the river 
above the Falls at the earliest moment practicable next 
spring, so as to test certainly the capacity of the Upper 
river for actual navigation, next summer. A proposition 
to buy a half interest in a new boat already built, and es¬ 
pecially for navigating the river to Fort Benton to run in 
connection with the one above the Falls, was also accepted. 
So the navigation of the Missouri river above the Falls next 
season is a fixed fact; and we hope on the next anniversary 
of this New Year’s day to write a history of the complete 
success of the Montana Navigation Company in its efforts 
to navigate the Missouri river to Helena Landing. 
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Helena Weekly Herald 
3161 Helena, M. T. 

May 15,1879 

—Mr. J. W. Eddy and Dr. J. M. Blake will leave on Sat¬ 
urday for the States. They have a small boat made, and 
will make the trip to Benton by the river, starting from 
Stubb’s Ferry. 


Down the River 


A party consisting of Jno. W. Eddy, Dr. J. M. Blake, 
Judge Chumasero, Mr. Brown (Mrs. Chumasero’s father) 
and Steinert, left this morning in a boat for Benton. They 
will launch their craft at Stubb’s Feriy. Messrs. Eddy, 
Blake and Brown will take a steamer for the States, and 
Judge Chumasero and Steinert will return to Helena. 


Helena TVeekly Herald 
3162 Helena, M. T. 

May 22, 1879 

—Judge Chumasero has returned from his trip down the 
Missouri river. His father-in-law, Mr. Brown, Dr. Blake 
and Mr. Eddy proceeded to the States. 


Helena Weekly Herald 
3163 Helena, M . T. 

Aug. 28,1879 
Upper River Navigation 

Delegate Maginnis, vrho arrived yesterday, brings the 
gratifying intelligence that the Government Engineer hav¬ 
ing in charge the Missouri river improvements will soon be 
in Helena to learn what our citizens desire about the im¬ 
provement and navigation of the upper river. It seems to 
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us that there ought to be but one opinion on that subject, 
and we ought to be ready to act with unity and energy at 
such a crisis. We have never underrated the value of rail¬ 
road connection, and have favored assistance to secure it. 
The river, however, is near our door, and once opened to 
navigation it will be forever a channel of commerce which 
no combination can wrest from us. We have the capital 
to construct boats and build a connecting line of road that 
will lay down freights in our streets for part of every 
season as cheap as any railroad can afford to carry them. 
We hope there will be no hesitation or diversity of opinion 
or luke-warmness. 

It is our opportunity to place the foundation of our 
city and its future prosperity on a solid basis that nothing 
hereafter can shake. As it strikes us, this opening of the 
river to boats so near our city limits will do more than a 
subsidy of a million dollars to bring the Northern Pacific 
to our city. Let us remember that Providence helps those 
who help themselves. Instead of being beggars for favors 
that we cannot buy, let us seize upon and turn to advantage 
everything within our reach. Let us be the masters of our 
own destinies, and this we may be so long as waters run. 
With the lowest mountain pass on one side and a navigable 
river as near on the other, we have natural advantages that 
only need be supplemented by the wisdom and energy of our 
people to make for us a great and certain future of pros¬ 
perity. 
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Helena Weekly Herald 
3164 Helena, M. T. 

Oct 2, 1879 

LOCAL NEWS 

(From the Daily Herald of September 29.) 


Above the Falls 


INSPECTION OF THE UPPER MISSOURI BY CAPT. MAGUIRE 


The River from Stubbs’ Ferry to the Long Pool Better 
Adapted to Navigation than from Benton to 
the Muscleshell 


Yesterday, Capt. E. Maguire, U. S. A., Government Engi¬ 
neer in charge of the Missouri and Yellowstone river im¬ 
provements, and party returned from their trip down the 
Missouri. The party consisted of W. F. Wheeler, Harry R. 
Cornly, Henry Cannon, and C. W. Higley, who went at the 
request of the Montana Navigation Co. to assist Capt. Ma¬ 
guire in examining the river from Stubbs Ferry to the long 
pool. They left on Wednesday last and were gone but four 
days. 

Capt. Maguire examined every shoal and difficult place, 
and although the river is much lower than it has been for 
years, he pronounced it a better river for navigation now 
than for the same distance below Fort Benton, or from 
Benton to the mouth of the Muscleshell, and with the im¬ 
provements contemplated it would be navigable always 
when clear of ice. 

The most serious obstruction is the rapids at Lone Pine, 
or Half Breed Island. They consist of detached rocks in the 
channel which, however can be removed. There is an abund¬ 
ance of water, but boats will have to use lines to work up 
and over the rapids, and this is, with not more than two or 
three exceptions, the only place where they will have to be 
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used. The shortest water found was 20 inches deep, but 
such places were few. Wing dams will easily remedy them. 
Except at the rapids the river is now navigable, and will 
always be in good boating stage from spring until August. 

It is to be regretted that the improvements cannot be 
made in the present low stage of the river. All the force 
provided by the government is fully occupied in improv¬ 
ing the river below the Falls, and work above them will 
necessarily be delayed another year. 

Capt. Maguire expressed his unqualified admiration of the 
grand and rugged scenery while passing through the Gate 
of the Mountains, White Rock, Atlantic and other canyons. 
They cannot be surpassed for magnificence and grandeur 
anywhere on any navigable river in America, and it is 
worth a thousand miles travel to see them. 

The Navigation Co. is in earnest about the improvement 
of the river, and have the means to put a boat on for busi¬ 
ness purposes whenever they wish to do so and the river is 
properly improved. There is some talk of building a small 
steamboat this winter for the use of excursion parties next 
summer. Capt. M. thinks it would pay the company to do 
so, and the successful navigation of the river would be the 
most powerful argument that Congress could have to con¬ 
tinue the necessary appropriations from year to year, until 
no more improvements would be required. 


The Benton Weekly Record 
3165 Benton, M. T. 

Jan. 16, 1880 


LUMBER 


I am prepared to fill ALL bills for lumber, shingles or lath 
at reasonable rates at my saw mill on Lyons Creek, near the 
Prickly Pear Canyon. Address, 

R. S. Ells, 

Care of James Fergus, 

Fort Benton Road. 
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3166 The River Press 

Fort Benton, M. T . 
April 13,1881 


LUMBER, SHINGLES, LATH, Etc. 


We are now rafting lumber 

FROM STICKNEY CREEK TO THE FALLS, 

And will deliver lumber to order at any point along the 
banks of the Missouri from Stickney Creek to Benton. 

Holter & Ells, 

Care wm. moore, Benton Road. 

3167 Great Falls Tribune 

Great Falls, M. T. 

June 18,1885 
Shippingsport 


The History of a Northern Montana City Which Sprang 
Into Existence in One Night. Its 
Brief Career. 


We have just learned from Mr. Horton that the steamer 
Missouri, chartered by the government for use of the sur¬ 
veying party arrived at Bismarck and will come directly 
through and go on to a point below the Great Falls, and 
complete the survey of the river on their return trip.—Press. 

It may be of interest to our readers to know that an ap¬ 
propriation has been made by Congress for the improve¬ 
ment of the Missouri above the Falls, or at least we are so 
informed by a gentleman who is in a position to know. The 
appropriation is an outgrowth of the scheme to run boats 
to the Great Falls, transport their cargoes by means of a 
short railroad to the head of the falls, and then reload 
them in small steamers for transportation to points further 
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up the river. This enterprise is not impractical, and it is 
by no means improbable that it may not yet materialize. 

When the scheme was sprung it occasioned no little ex¬ 
citement, and visions of a great city below the Great falls 
immediately appeared, and there was a lively scramble 
for the land thereabouts. We believe T. C. Power of Ben¬ 
ton, was the first man on the ground. He immediately took 
possession of the most desirable location, built a cabin and 
put out a shingle proclaiming his possession of the land. 
He was not destined to long remain in peaceful possession. 
Besides parties in Helena and Benton, Judge Lippincott and 
John Largent of Sun River, caught the infection, and 
started for what they confidently expected was to be the 
future great of northern Montana. As it happened, Messrs. 
Largent and Lippincott and a carriage containing the Hel¬ 
ena parties started from Sun River one evening about the 
same time, both bound for the same destination, and both 
having in view the same object, viz: that of relocating and 
jumping Power’s townsite. The Sun River parties had 
the advantage. They were aware of the destination and 
object of the Helena parties, while they in turn were igno¬ 
rant of any intentions on the part of the two Sun River 
citizens. At the Leavings of Sun river the two rival parties 
met, and here it was that the Sun River diplomatics got in 
their work. They plied the driver of the Helena carriage 
with copious draughts from a bottle and shortly had the 
satisfaction of seeing him driving off toward Twenty-Eight- 
Mile Springs. Having cleared the way of all rivals, by 
this neat strategem, our two worthy Sun River friends pro¬ 
ceeded on their way rejoicing, and arrived at their destina¬ 
tion about midnight. They immediately had the land sur¬ 
veyed,—we believe, by John Kerler, deceased,—promptly 
demolished Power’s shack and pitched it into the river# 
built one of their own, and when old Sol rose majestically 
over the Rocky Mountains, she beamed forth for the first 
time on a new city, which was christened Shippingsport, by 
its new proprietors, who were sitting in the doorway parr 
taking of some refreshments after their hard night’s toil. 
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About noon the Helena land-jumpers appeared on the 
scene, after making a circuit of about sixty or seventy miles, 
and it took them but an instant to realize the situation. 
They seen they had been duped by a couple of old-timers 
from away back. They felt their discomfiture keenly, but 
wisely refrained from making any kick. It is needless to 
say that the two worthies remained in undisputed posses¬ 
sion. The vision faded like the mist before the sun. As 
soon as the excitement abated, the proprietors of Shippings- 
port abandoned their townsite. On the banks of the Mis¬ 
souri just below Great Falls the cabin still stands, which 
in years gone by was called by its owners Shippingsport, 
and "was fondly expected to be the metropolis of the Terri¬ 
tory. 

During the time the excitement was at its height an ex¬ 
perienced navigator from the east came on, at the solici¬ 
tation of Helena capitalists, and made an examination of 
the river from Three Forks to the present site of Great 
Falls, and gave it as his opinion that the scheme was prac¬ 
tical ; and if capital would interest itself in its furtherance, 
it is just as practical now as it was then. 

The site remaining unclaimed for a number of years, has 
at last been purchased by a syndicate of English capitalists. 
What object they may have in view is known only to them¬ 
selves. This company is a strong one, and largely interested 
in the Territory. It is reasonable to suppose they have 
some end in view, the nature of which at the present time is 
a mystery. It may be looking forward to a revival of the 
old scheme, in which event Shippingsport will once again 
come prominently before the public, and its former pro¬ 
prietors regret that they let go so soon. We patiently 
await the outcome, whatever it may be. 


3168 Great Falls Tribune 

Great Falls, M . T. 

Sept. 5, 1885 

The matter of operating a small steamer on the Mis¬ 
souri between this point and Helena is being discussed, 
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not only by the people here but by Helena parties. There 
is no question but in time such an enterprise will! be 
launched. The only bad piece of river is the Half-breed 
rapids above Ulidia, and these are not bad. A few thousand 
dollars judiciously expended would make the river clear 
of all obstacles which would in anyway interfere with a 
steamer of the size that would be required. If the Neihart 
camp is opened, giving employment to a considerable num¬ 
ber of men, this matter is quite likely to materialize sooner 
than it would otherwise. Great Falls will undoubtedly be 
the supply point of the camp, and will also receive the out¬ 
put of its mines, and unless we have communication by rail 
with Helena and other points, it is certain that the Missouri 
river between here and Helena will be utilized. It is our 
impression that the enterprise would, even at the present 
time, pay any man that would rustle, a very fair revenue. 

We have learned that a citizen of Fort Benton will con¬ 
struct and operate a boat above the falls next summer. The 
boat will be of ample dimensions and its propelling power 
will be twin propellers and sufficient power to take it over 
Priest rapids. Such a venture would be renumerative and 
we are glad that a Bentonite has the spunk to make the ex¬ 
periment.—Press. 


3169 Great Falls Tribune 

Great Falls, M. T. 

Sept 12,1885 j 

The Upper Missouri 

Its Navigation Practical.—The Delegates to Work 
For an Appropriation. 

The City of Helena will be represented at the Waterways 
convention which meets in St. Paul on Thursday by four 
competent and able delegates appointed by the Mayor and 
Board of Trade. The steamboat navigation of the Missouri 
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river from Great Falls to Townsend, a distance of 200 
miles, is only exceeded in importance to Helena by the 
Northern Pacific railroad itself, which has come so near 
our own doors, bringing trade and commerce from afar 
from both east and west. That the upper Missouri, which 
runs within twelve miles of Helena, can be made navigable 
by steamboats has been clearly demonstrated by the able 
report of Thomas P. Roberts, civil engineer of a recon- 
noisance made by him in 1872 from Three Forks to Great 
Falls, and by the many who have examined the upper river 
throughout its whole length. Since Mr. Roberts’ report the 
United States government has spent a Congressional ap¬ 
propriation under the direction of competent engineers of 
over twenty thousand dollars in improving the river by 
wing dams and clearing chutes at Bear Tooth and Half- 
breed rapids. At the present time (the season of lowest 
water) the river is navigable above Great Falls for light 
draught boats, but in order to facilitate traffic in passengers 
and freight, and that there be no delay in making a through 
trip, it will be necessary to spend considerable more money 
in concentrating the water wing dams and deepening the 
channels by blowing out rocks, as have been done at the two 
rapids before mentioned. This can be more equitably done 
by the aid of the government than by private enterprise, 
because this part of the river for two hundred miles is as 
much of a national highway as any other river in the United 
States and of equal importance, mile for mile, with any 
other not immediately at the sea coast. Our delegates, wiio 
all know that this part of the great Missouri penetrates a 
virgin country -where inexhaustible quantities of coal and 
the precious metals lie waiting development and transpor¬ 
tation, will bring these matters prominently before the con¬ 
vention and secure for this water way, whose channels 
and placid pools lead to the beautiful and inaccessible can¬ 
yons high up in the mountains, w’here no steamer has 
turned a wheel or blown a whistle, and where the American 
tourist will complete his tour from Wonderland saying, 
as he closes his remarkable journey, that there is no wonder 
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of all geyser land that inspires the same degree of admira¬ 
tion and awe as the Gates of the Mountains on the upper 
Missouri. By the convenience of this river navigation the 
farmers in the wheat belt of the Missouri valley will be 
enabled to transport their grains to a near market at 
Helena. The great lumber forests on the river will be 
floated to market when navigation is improved, and a gen¬ 
eral travel will be inaugurated for passengers from all parts 
of Montana and the world, who will not have done all the 
routes of travel until they have navigated the waters of the 
Upper Missouri, 5,000 miles from the sea. 

In order to avoid delay at Half Breed Rapids a lock and 
dam will be necessary to facilitate quick transit and insure 
complete safety in navigation. But no one knows the re¬ 
quirements and advantages of the steamboat navigation 
of the Upper Missouri better than does each of our dele¬ 
gates to the Water Ways Convention, and to these we 
look with confiding expectations for our justice and our 
cause.—Herald. i 


3170 Great Falls Tribune 

Great Falls , M. T. 

Feb . 6, 1886 

Upper Missouri Navigation 


A Steamboat Being Built to Navigate the Upper 
Missouri Above Great Falls. 

Isom Preuitt, the merchant and postmaster of our neigh¬ 
boring town of Bedford, some time since received inquiries 
from parties at Twin Bridges, Madison county, as to the 
width between the piers of the railroad bridge spanning the 
Missouri between our towns. Mr. Preuitt replied to the 
inquiries, and has since been informed by the parties that 
they had under construction at Twin Bridges a steamboat, 
to be completed by the time the ice clears from the upper 
rivers, to ply between our bridge and Great Falls. The 
boat is to be a 20 ft. beam, with a capacity of 75 tons, and 
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will be brought down and receive its machinery here, and 
will procede to business without any material delay after 
the ice is out The parties in this undertaking are repre¬ 
sented as responsible, and to thoroughly understand steam¬ 
boat navigation and the character of the stream their 
craft will have to contend with, and we may therefore soon 
expect to regularly hear the shrill scream of the steamboat 
mingle with that of the iron horse upon the Northern Pa¬ 
cific.—T r anchant. 

It never rains, but it pours, is an old adage, but true. 
With the almost certain advent of a railroad the present 
year, Northern Montana, and particularly Great Falls is 
evidently approaching a very prosperous period of its ex¬ 
istence. As to the feasibility of the above enterprise, those 
acquainted with the upper Missouri will not question. The 
only bad piece of river is at the Half-Breed rapids above 
Gorham (formerly known as Ulidia) and what obstacle they 
will offer to a boat of the above dimension, draught and 
power we are unable to say. Below these rapids to Great 
Falls, a distance of fifty miles, is the best piece of navigable 
river on the continent, and so pronounced by experienced 
boatmen, and also by the government engineers. Along this 
stretch of fifty miles are some of the most fertile lands in 
Montana; capable of producing millions of bushels of grain 
annually. An enterprise of this kind will place Great Falls 
in direct communication with the best portion of the terri¬ 
tory, and besides, will afford the many promising points 
along the upper Missouri river cheap transportation for 
their products to this, the great manufacturing and milling 
center of Montana. The proposed Montana Central rail¬ 
road, which will undoubtedly follow the general course of 
the river for some distance, will not interfere with this en¬ 
terprise to any great extent, and should not be allowed 
to offer any hinderance to its furtherance. We hope to 
hear the whistle of this craft not later than April 15, and 
will assure its proprietors that the people of Northern Mon¬ 
tana, and more particularly those of Great Falls will wel- 
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come its coming, and besides will aid the enterprise in a 
substantial manner. 


3171 Great Falls Tribune 

Great Falls, M. T . 

April 24,1886 

Upper Missouri Steel Steamboat 

Judge Hilger was buttonholed by a reporter yesterday 
on the street, and without much persuasion was induced to 
give a few pointers on the steamboat which is now building 
under bis orders, for use on the upper Missouri. The boat, 
a steel steamer of late and improved pattern, is now finished, 
and was built by the Iron Works Co., at Dubuque, Iowa. It 
is fifty feet long and ten feet wide over all, and will carry 
fifty or sixty passengers. The makers guarantee it a speed 
of twelve miles an hour in smooth water, and with such 
capabilities they think it will stem successfully the swift 
current of the Missouri. The Judge received advices yes¬ 
terday that the boat was finished and would be taken apart 
and shipped as soon as a test of her power and speed was 
made in the waters at Dubuque. As soon as it arrives here 
it will be launched on the upper Missouri and will be used 
principally as a pleasure boat to carry tourists through the 
Gate of the mountains and past the other picturesque 
scenery along the shores of the upper river.—Herald. 

Another raft for Ira Meyers & Co., arrived here Friday 
night. The night was dark and the boys had some difficulty 
in swinging the logs in position. 

3172 Great Falls Tribune 

Great Falls, M. T. 

March 7,1886 i 

The long agitated subject of navigating the upper Mis¬ 
souri, is about to materialize, so we are reliably informed. 
It is the intention of the parties having the enterprise in 
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hand to run one boat between this place and the Half Breed 
rapids, and another boat will navigate the river from above 
these rapids to Townsend. The proprietors will depend 
greatly upon the passenger traffic the coming season for 
the success of their enterprise. As a large number of people 
will visit Great Falls the coming season, the river route will 
be preferred to the stage, and the enterprise will pay from 
the start. 


The Great Falls Lumber company started a crew of 
loggers for upper Deep creek this week. They will bring 
down a large drive in May. 


Pat. Sweeney returned from the upper Missouri where 
he has been cutting logs for Ira Myers & Co., the past win¬ 
ter. He says a corps of Montana Central railroad engi¬ 
neers, numbering twenty men, are at work in the Missouri 
river canyon. They were within six miles of the mouth of 
the canyon last Monday and were working this way rapidly. 
He says they did not allow neither the storm nor Sunday to 
interfere with their work. It is quite likely they will arrive 
here some time during the coming week. This would seem 
to definitely settle the route which the road will take from 
the mouth of Prickly Pear canyon to this place. 


3173 Great Falls Tribune 

Great Falls , M . T, 

April 3, 1886 
Ira Myers & Co. 

A visit to Ira Myers & Co.’s extensive mill and factory 
showed everything in ship shape, and the numerous ma¬ 
chines running smoothly. A number of improvements have 
been made in the mill during the past two months, promi¬ 
nent among which is the rearrangement of the entire plant 
of machinery. Other improvements of an important na¬ 
ture will shortly be made. Mr. Myers, the head of the firm, 
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is constantly on the ground and in charge of the business, 
which is destined to become one of the most important in 
Great Falls. This is the pioneer mill in the place, having 
been established first in ’83, but the present plant of ma¬ 
chinery was purchased new and placed in position about 
one year ago; and is beyond question the most complete 
in the Territory, being equipped with machinery of the latest 
improved patterns for the manufacture of lumber, lath, 
shingles, siding, flooring and mouldings. The company 
have several millions of feet of logs cut on the upper Mis¬ 
souri and Smith rivers, a portion of which will be here in a 
few days, and from one to one and a half million feet of 
lumber will be cut the present season. At present the mill 
is running seven days in the week with a full crew of men. 


A. M. Holter & Bro. ; 

Anything we might say concerning the well known firm 
of A. M. Holter & Bro., who have a planing mill together 
with other machinery would be news to but few of our read¬ 
ers. This firm located here last year, but established; a 
lumber yard on the opposite side of the river from this 
place in ’81, but which has since been removed. The lumber 
for the yard at this place is manufactured at the firm’s 
mill on the upper Missouri, where they have access to a 
large body of fine timber. They rafted to this place last 
year something like half a million feet of lumber, of which 
amount they yet have on hand about 300,000 feet. This year 
they expect to put in about 750,000 feet in addition to what 
they now have in stock. Besides this, the firm will put in 
a complete stock of builders’ hardware within the next 
thirty days. Their large interests here are under the man¬ 
agement of Mr. Chas. Wegner who has been identified with 
them for a number of years, and who is not only an efficient 
business manager, but well known throughout this part of 
the Territory. 
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3174 Great Falls Tribune 

Great Falls, M. T. 

May 1, 1886 

The Upper River Steamer. 

Dr. A. L. Davison, of Twin Bridges has a sixty-four foot 
boat, well built and suited to the purpose, which he will use 
to navigate the upper Missouri between the rapids and 
Great Falls. He is now negotiating for engines and ma¬ 
chinery to make a steamboat of the craft. 


Tourists. 

We have information that a large party of Helenaites will 
shortly make a trip to Great Falls, via. the river. 

3175 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend, M. T. 

May 5, 1886 

Two Steamboats for the Upper Missouri. 

Townsend and Great Falls City to Have a Line of Steamers 
Plying Between Them in a Few Weeks. 


The Tranchant last fall told its readers that a boat was 
then under construction at Twin Bridges for navigation of 
the Missouri river between Townsend and Great Falls City. 
We are pleased at this time to be able to state that the 
project then in its infancy is very soon to be carried out, 
and we believe successfully. While in Helena last week we 
met the pioneer navigator of the Upper Missouri, Commo¬ 
dore W. F. Wheeler, and we at once proceeded to pump him 
as to the probable season’s programme on these upper wa¬ 
ters. The commodore had but recently returned from a 
trip to Twin Bridges, whither he had been to examine with 
a critic’s eye the boat there constructed. The boat was 
built by Dr. L. A. Davidson. Its length is 63% feet, with a 
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14-foot beam and 3 V 2 feet depth of hull. Her carriage ca¬ 
pacity is 125 tons, exclusive of machinery. The hull is 
made entirely of choice cedar, and does not leak a drop. 
This boat is now being floated down, and its arrival at the 
Townsend landing may be looked for any day. Here the 
machinery will be put in, and a neat and comfortable cabin 
erected, painted and furnished, and everything made ready 
for pleasure parties or the transportation of commerce. 

The other boat promised at the head of this article is one 
made in the east for Judge Hilger, who lives forty miles 
below Townsend on the west bank of the river, at the head 
of the Gate of the Mountains. This boat is warranted to 
be first-class in all appointments, and will carry 65 tons be¬ 
sides the machinery, and has an elegant cabin for pleasure 
parties. It is now quite evident that instead of each boat 
being run independently they will conjointly form a line 
from here to the Falls, the smaller one making three round 
trips weekly from Townsend to Half-Breed island, there to 
make connection with the larger boat as regularly plying 
from there to Great Falls. Parties can thus leave Helena 
on the morning train for Townsend, take the steamer at 
10 a. m., and arrive at Half-breed island the same evening, 
when the transfer will be made and everybody be in the 
most comfortable quarters from first to last. No more 
grand or varied scenery can be seen than upon this trip, 
and that it will become one of the most patronized of any 
pleasure route in Montana we have no doubt. We believe 
further that these steamboat enterprises will pay. From 
Half-breed island to the Falls the river is deep and slow 
of current, and the trip a pleasant one. The round trip 
from Helena may thus be made to the Falls in four days, 
and to Half-breed island and return in two days, as the 
boat is expected to make return connections here with the 
west bound evening passenger train. Most excursionists, 
however, will take from one to two weeks in making the trip, 
in order to take in all the sights and pleasure en route. Get 
ready, everybody, as the steamboats will soon be here. : 
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3176 Great Falls Tribune 

Great Falls , M. T . 

May 15,1886 
Prognostication. 

The time is coming when Great Falls will boast of some 
fine row and sail boats. There is no place in the territory 
so well adapted for boating. For several miles up the river 
there is very little current and when the wind is not blowing 
a gale the surface of the water is as smooth as glass. Every 
one knows the pleasure of a nice spin on the river in the 
long summer evenings. The young sprigs in the coming 
times will have their boats to take their girls riding in, as 
well as their buggies. How charming it is in the soft and 
stilly twilight, or as the last rays of the setting sun, tinting 
the sky and the water purple and gold, hide themselves with 
blushing modesty behind the western hills to hear the 
rippling water as the boat glides through it, and the merry 
tinkling laugh of the girl you love. As the silvery notes go 
chasing each other gleefully over the broad expanse of 
the bay, you look at the happy face of your sweet one and 
think how pleasant it is to have a girl. An inexpressible 
tenderness steals over you and when your row is over and 
you have taken your companion home, the conviction comes 
with double force that it is nice to have a boat on the river. 

Personally we have never tried all this, but the vividness 
of our imagination paints the scenes and associated feel¬ 
ings for us. Of course there are various feelings connected 
with boat riding and we have only pictured one phase of the 
subject. 


The Rose of Helena.- 

Yesterday Judge Hilger received telegraphic notifications 
that the steamer that is to ply on the Missouri above Great 
Falls had been shipped from Dubuque where she was con¬ 
structed. Judge Hilger returned only a day or two ago from 
Dubuque where he witnessed the test trip on the little ves- 
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sel and found her entirely satisfactory. He christened her 
“Rose of Helena.’’ She should arrive in a week or ten days 
and a week or two later she will be ready for her initiatory 
trip on the Missouri.—Independent. 


Upper River Boats. 


Great Falls and Townsend to Have a Line of Steamers 
Plying Between Them in a Few Weeks . , 


The Townsend Tranchant stated last winter that a boat 
was being then constructed at Twin Bridges for navigation 
on the upper Missouri. Since then the Tribune has referred 
to the scheme a number of times. In the last issue of the 
Tranchant, we find the following: , 

We are pleased at this time to be able to state that the 
project then in its infancy is very soon to be carried out, 
and we believe successfully. While in Helena last week 
we met the pioneer navigator of the upper Missouri, com¬ 
modore W. F. Wheeler, and we at once proceeded to pump 
him as to the probable season’s programme on these upper 
waters. The commodore had but recently returned from a 
trip to Twin Bridges, whither he has been to ermine with 
a critic’s eye the boat there constructed. The boat was 
built by Dr. L. A. Davidson. Its length is 53% feet, with a 
14-foot beam and 3% feet depth of hull. Her carriage ca¬ 
pacity is 125 tons, exclusive of machinery. The hull is made 
entirely of choice cedar, and does not leak a drop. This 
boat is now being floated down, and its arrival at the Town¬ 
send landing may be looked for any day. Here the machin¬ 
ery will be put in, and a neat and comfortable cabin erected, 
painted and furnished, and everything made ready for 
pleasure parties or the transportation of commerce. 

The other boat promised, is one made in the East for 
Judge Hilger, who lives forty miles below Townsend on the 
west bank of the river, at the head of the Gate of the Moun¬ 
tains. This boat is warranted to be first-class in all appoint- 
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ments, and will carry 65 tons besides the machinery, and 
has an elegant cabin for pleasure parties. It is now quite 
evident that instead of each boat being run independently 
they will conjointly form a line from here to the Falls, the 
smaller one making three round trips weekly from Town¬ 
send to Half-breed island, there to make connection with 
the larger boat as regularly plying from there to Great 
Falls. Parties can thus leave Helena on the morning train 
for Townsend, take the steamer at 10 a. m., and arrive at 
Half-breed island the same evening, when the transfer will 
be made and everybody be in most comfortable quarters 
from first to last. No more grand or varied scenery can be 
seen than upon this trip, and that it will become one of the 
most patronized of any pleasure route in Montana we have 
no doubt. We believe further that these steamboat enter¬ 
prises will pay. From Half-breed island to the Falls the 
river is deep and slow of current, and the trip a pleasant 
one. The round trip from Helena may thus be made to the 
Falls in four days, and to Half-breed island and return in 
two days, as the boat is expected to make return connections 
here with the west-bound, evening passenger train. Most 
excursionists, however, will take from one to two weeks in 
making the trip, in order to take in all the sights and pleas¬ 
ures en route. Get ready, everybody, as the steamboat will 
soon be here. 


3177 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend , M. T . 

May 26, 1886 

Commodore W. F. Wheeler came out from Helena this 
morning, bringing with him W. Carpenter, nephew of our 
ex-governor, and L. L. Munson, cousin of Hon. Cornelius 
Hedges. The gentlemen all boarded the splendid life-boat 
belonging to the “Fern,” and in charge of Dr. L. A. David¬ 
son, started upon a trip to Great Falls. The boat was well 
supplied with grub, bedding and other necessaries for a 
pleasure trip. The party will be augmented at Hilger’s 
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landing by three gentlemen from Great Falls City, who are 
desirous of seeing the grand intermediate sights. A pleas¬ 
ant voyage to you, gentlemen, and a safe return—both of 
which will unquestionably be realized. 

Since our last issue Judge Hilger’s steamboat, the “Rose 
of Helena,” arrived at Townsend, was transferred from the 
cars to the river, put together in good shape and started 
downward. In company with about a score of Townsend- 
ites, we accepted yesterday of an invitation from the Judge 
to take the first ride. The trial trip proved very satisfac¬ 
tory, showing that the boat can be readily handled and 
can make good time. The river is at its strongest current 
now, and against this current the boat made a four-mile 
record with 120 pounds of steam, the amount intended to 
carry being 170 pounds. John C. Major, of Helena, took 
passage on the “Rose,” and from him we may expect fur¬ 
ther reports. 


Dr. Davidson’s steamer, the “Fern,” is rapidly assuming 
the proportions of a first-class boat, and will) when com¬ 
pleted, take the cake for comfort from pleasure and sight 
seekers generally. Look out for a Fourth of July excursion. 


3178 Great Falls Tribune 

Great Falls, M. T. 

May 29, 1886 
The Steamer “Fern.” 

Anticipating the arrival from Twin Bridges of Dr. David¬ 
son’s boat from information theretofore received, we timed 
a visit to Toston last Sunday. Luck was in our favor, for, 
after interviewing Toston friends and awaiting the home¬ 
coming train, adown the placid waters of the Missouri came 
floating the “Fern,” with the familiar countenance of our 
old-time friend, Dr. L. A. Davidson, at the helm. A landing 
was made near Toston, and we concluded to come home.by 
steamer instead of the railway. We started at 2:30 and 
landed at the Townsend bridge at 6 o’clock, thus covering 
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the intervening distance of some eighteen miles in three 
hours and a half. The boat was manned bv the Doctor, his 
two sons and a nephew, and the manner of handling the craft 
by only bow and stern oars told that they are experts in the 
art of navigation. On Monday morning the boat was suc¬ 
cessfully dropped below the bridge and a suitable landing 
made. The hull of the Fern is 75 feet in length, with a cen¬ 
tral width of 14 feet. It is a beauty to look at, and when 
the boat is completed according to the model it will be a 
veritable daisy to look upon and the delight of pleasure 
parties. Work upon the cabin and the completion of the 
boat is being pushed, and within a month we expect to an¬ 
nounce its completion, machinery and all. We can’t all go 
at one time, but the Dr. will accommodate a hundred or so. 
Get ready, therefore, for the first steamboat excursion on 
the waters of the upper Missouri from Townsend to Great 
Falls and back.—Townsend Tranchant. 


Dr. Davidson, his sons and nephew, under the paternal 
care of the pioneer navigator of the upper river, Col. Wheel¬ 
er, expected to leave Townsend either Tuesday or Wednes¬ 
day morning of this week in a life boat, bound for Great 
Falls. The object of the voyage is to gain a knowledge of 
the river from Townsend to this place, and also to effect 
arrangements for the transfer of his steamer to this end of 
the route, to ply between here and the Half-breed rapids, 
and there to connect with Judge Hilger’s craft for up river 
points. We sincerely hope arrangements can be effected 
whereby regular trips can be made between Townsend and 
Great Falls by river. 


3179 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend, M . T. 

June 2, 1886 

Ed. Murray has gone to Great Falls to see for himself 
whether that end of the Missouri river navigation is better 
than this. We opine that Ed. will come back to us soon. 
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Mr. J. E. Smith, proprietor of the Missouri river trans¬ 
portation line, known as the Pickering Ferry, was sudden¬ 
ly seized with fright the other day when the steamer 4 ‘Rose” 
hove in sight. Some say that he cut the cable and started 
inland, but subsequent testimony goes to show that he low¬ 
ered the cable in good shape, as by law required, and that, 
finding the waters too abundant for successful ferriage for 
the next fortnight, he came to Townsend. Mr. S. is here 
now for a few days’ recreation and the renewal of sociabili¬ 
ties with old friends. 


Down the Missouri 

Dr. Davidson, of the “Fern,” who left on the evening 
of the 27th ult. for Great Falls, accompanied by Commodore 
W. F. Wheeler and others, sends back the following from 
Canyon Ferry, dated at 9 o’clock in the morning of the next 
day: 

“We caught the steamer Rose grounded on a bar, 8 miles 
below Townsend, and spent three hours helping them off; 
got aboard and ran down to Pickering’s ferry; landed and 
helped lower the ferry rope. The steamer ran through and 
left us, so we paddled our own canoe from there on. Caught 
them again at Edmondson’s ferry. Camped there over 
night; came here and helped raise wire, and will now go on. 
The Rose has not yet arrived.” 

Judge Hilger has sent the following to Gov. Hauser, Dele¬ 
gate Toole, Chief Justice Wade, members of the press of 
Helena and the territory, Mayor Kleinschmidt, A. J. David¬ 
son, president of the Helena Board of Trade, W. F. Sanders, 
president of the Montana Historical Society, and C.: B. 
Jacquemin, president of the Helena Gesang Verein Har- 
monia: 

“Gentlemen:—I take this opportunity to invite your pres¬ 
ence at the Gate of the Mountains, on Wednesday, June 2, 
1886, at 10 o’clock a. m., to witness the trial trip of the 
steamer Rose of Helena, built at and shipped from Dubuque, 
Iowa, to run as a pleasure boat on the upper Missouri river 
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between the Great Falls and Townsend, at which time and 
place the said steamer will be at your service.” 


3180 Great Falls Tribune 

Great Falls , M. T . 

June 5, 1886 

From Townsend to Great Falls 
Incidents of a River Voyage Between the Two Points 


On Thursday morning, May 27, the undersigned, accom¬ 
panied by Louis L. Munson of Chicago, and Wilson Car¬ 
penter of New York, went by rail from Helena to Town¬ 
send, at the invitation of Dr. A. L. Davison, the builder 
and owner of the steamer Fern, to accompany him on an 
exploration voyage to Great Falls to which place he intends 
to navigate his boat as soon as completed. 

The same morning at 8 o’clock, Judge Hilger had started 
out from Townsend with his new steel boat the “Rose of 
Helena,” bound for his port, the gate of the mountains, and 
we had no expectation of overtaking him until our arrival 
there. 

Laying in proper supplies we left Townsend in the yawl 
of the Fern at 1 P. M. The river was high, and first-class 
for boating. When we arrived in sight of the Canton Ferry, 
about eight miles below Townsend, to our great surprise 
we overtook the Rose, which had been drawn across the 
mouth of a bayou by running too near it, and by reason of 
the great draw of the water through it, which run out of the 
main river. The boat had been in this position some hours, 
and no help was to be had until our timely arrival. We 
immediately rounded to and offered our assistance to help 
get the Judge’s boat out of its perilous position. Its yawl 
had been crushed and it was in a bad fix. We all set to work 
with a will and in three hours and twenty minutes by the 
help of an improvised Spanish windlass, warped the boat 
round into the channel of the bayou, and soon had her 
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safely in the main river. Our boat was lashed along side, 
and we were all invited to ride on the steamer. We pro¬ 
ceeded swiftly until the rope of Pickering’s ferry was seen 
hanging too low over the water for us to pass under. So 
she was landed and with our little yawl, our party rowed 
down a half mile to the ferry 1 louse, and informed the ferry¬ 
man that it would be necessary to lower his rope into the 
water, in order to let the Pose pass over it. He demurred 
somewhat, and said he could not do it alone. We all offered 
to assist him. To this he consented. In half an hour or 
so, we had lowered the iron rope down into the water, 
out of sight in the middle for two or three hundred feet, so 
that we signalled Judge Hilger to come on. In a few min¬ 
utes he passed over the wire safely and steamed right on, 
leaving us to work our way, and was soon out of sight. In 
due time we landed at Edmundson’s ferry, where we found 
the Rose safely tied up to the bank. 

Here we camped over night. We were up early and after 
eating a hearty breakfast, pulled out at half past five;, and 
eight o’clock landed at Canyon ferry. Here we spent an 
hour or more in helping Court Sheriff, the proprietor 'raise 
his ferry rope high enough for Judge Hilger’s boat to pass 
under it. All these ferry ropes are made of iron wire 
and it is hard work to raise or lower them. 

T ust above Canyon ferry we passed through Black Rock 
canyon, which is grand and gloomy, on account of the size 
and ruggedness of the great black rocks, which rise high 
above the river, which is here very narrow and of unknown 
depth, and is the first scenery of the kind we saw. Here 
begins the wonderful canyon scenery of the Missouri river 
above the falls, and with a few intervals of bottom land, 
or rounded mountain sides continues to Half Breed island, 
a distance of 63 miles. Lewis and Clarke have most graph¬ 
ically described it in the description of their celebrated voy¬ 
age up the Missouri in 1804-5 & 6, and every person who has 
passed through it since partakes of their enthusiasm. 

At about ten o’clock we arrived at Stubb’s ferry, where 
we landed for lunch, and inspected Gov. Crosby’s boat the 
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“Little Phil.” She was launched by the writer at Town¬ 
send nearly three years since, and brought by him safely 
to this place. It was taken on shore to prevent its destruc¬ 
tion by ice, and has lain there ever since. The boat and 
boilers are sufficient, but an upright engine, of too small a 
capacity, was the fatal defect which rendered it impossible 
to run against the strong current of the Missouri. This 
can be remedied yet, by replacing the present engine, with 
a pair of horizontal engines of sufficient capacity to carry 
the steam the boiler will produce. 

At this point (Stubb’s) we found Messrs H. O. Chowen 
and A. E. Dickerman, bankers of Great Falls, and W. F. 
Parker, attorney of White Sulphur Springs, loading their 
boat for a voyage to Great Falls. We kept company dur¬ 
ing the rest of the day, and at seven o’clock P. M. landed 
our boat for the night at the mouth of the Little Prickly 
Pear, having traveled a distance of sixty-three miles from 
Edmundson’s ferry since morning. Here we first came in 
sight of the grade of the Montana Central railroad, which 
follows the left bank of the Missouri river to where it 
emerges from the mountains at Half Breed Island where 
opens out the beautiful Chestnut valley on the east 
3181 side of the river. A preliminary line has been run 
to Great Falls on the west side of the river, and a line 
is now being run up on the east side of the river from 
Great Falls, to the head of Chestnut valley, to see which 
side affords the best and most practicable route. 

At six o’clock on Saturday morning, we proceeded on our 
voyage, the railroad graders all the time in sight, until we 
had passed the mouth of the Dearborn river for several 
miles. Men and teams were busily at work all along the 
river, and the high and rugged rocks were being blasted 
off at almost every place where they stood or projected into 
the river. Some of the blasts seemed timed like the regular 
firing of a battery of artillery, and the noise of each, was as 
loud as that of a six pounder, and the sound echoed and 
reverbrated between the great walls of rock that bordered 
the river, in a prolonged roar. It forcibly put me in mined 
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of Louis and Clarke’s description of the cannon-like ex¬ 
plosions they described as having heard, while passing 
through this same rocky scenery, on the Missouri, and I 
then wished that they could have lived to witness the won¬ 
derful change time has made in the very country they had 
traveled over and written about so many years ago. To my 
fellow voyagers the grand canyon scenery of the river was 
all new, and they said it was worth the journey they had 
made from the Atlantic, to view it as they had in their trip 
down the river. The beautiful walled river, commencing 
at the Gate of the mountains, and the more rugged and mas¬ 
sive rocks from above the Dearborn to the Half-Breed 
rapids, especially excited their admiration and wonder, as 
it does that of all who once pass through it. 

At one o’clock p. m. we reached Gorham, and found ev¬ 
erybody in good spirits at the prospect of having a railroad 
to connect them with Helena and the busy world beyond. 
Here Mr. J. P. Dyas, who appears to be the general busi¬ 
ness manager of the place, and his interesting family, en¬ 
tertained us while w’e were resting for a couple of hours. 
After the heat of the sun had somewhat abated, we pro¬ 
ceeded on, and after running a few miles, went into camp 
at seven o’clock p. m. and had a good night’s rest. Mos¬ 
quitoes had not yet appeared and we did not see them on our 
trip. 

On Sunday morning we left camp at seven o’clock and 
had forty-five miles to make to reach our destination. : We 
were in what Robert’s in his description of his voyage from 
Gallatin City to Fort Benton, made in ’72, called the Long 
Pool—that wonder, not found on any other river, so far 
from the ocean—i,000 miles—a river with scarcely a cur¬ 
rent, from five to fifty feet deep, and from 500 to 2,500 feet 
in width, backed up by the ridge of rocks which crosses the 
Missouri at Great Falls, and at which the first rapid of the 
series which culminate in the Great falls begins, and at 
which point the city of that name is located. We had a 
cold, windy day, and some rain in the afternoon, and 
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had to row the whole distance, yet we reached the mouth 
of Sun river at seven o’clock, and after crossing the beauti¬ 
ful sheet of water, which I here christen “Broadwater Bay,” 
in honor of the man who is so ably pushing forward the rail¬ 
road enterprise to this place from Helena, we ended our 
interesting and pleasant voyage, by tying our boat fast at 
what has been named heretofore Wheeler’s landing; having 
voyaged a distance of 165 miles from Townsend. 

The people of Great Palls greeted us cordially, especially 
as Dr. Davison, came in the interest of opening the river 
to steamboat navigation from Townsend to this place. The 
boat is completed, except the machinery, to the purchase of 
which they subscribed liberally. 

The beauty of the townsite, with the broad river encir¬ 
cling it for three miles, excited the admiration of our party, 
and the rapid growth of the city since I was here just one 
year ago, astonished me. I numbered the buildings then 
constructed and there were just 43; now by actual count 
there are 170. 

Now our party separates. Dr. Davison will visit Helena, 
in the interest of his enterprise. Messrs. Munson and Car¬ 
penter, after visiting the Great falls and other cataracts 
of the Missouri will travel up the Sun and Teton rivers on 
horseback, to see the sheep and stock ranches, and to view 
the country generally. They will then return to Helena, 
and make a tour of the Yellowstone Park, before going 
home to the East. They will doubtless, tell their friends as 
wonderful stories of Montana, as do the Indian chiefs tell 
their tribes, on their return from a visit to the Great Father 
at Washington, and probably be pronounced as great liars. 

W. F. W. 


June 1st, 1886. 
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3182 Great Falls Tribune 

Great Falls, M. T. 

June 5,1886 

Dr. A. L. Davison, the owner of the steamer “Fern,” now 
at Townsend, was here this week making arrangements with 
our people to make regular trips between here and Town¬ 
send during the boating season. A description of his steamer 
has heretofore been given in these columns. Suffice to say 
the boat will be a great convenience to the people residing 
along the upper river, and besides, we believe it will be a 
source of profit to its owner. It is expected the first trip 
will be made within the next six weeks, or as soon as:the 
machinery arrives and can be placed in position. 


Upper Missouri Navigation 

After many unsuccessful attempts, it seems probable that 
the scheme to navigate the waters of the upper Missouri 
river, from Great Falls to Townsend will be realized. This 
has been a pet project in the minds of many acquainted with 
the upper river for years. In 78, the matter assumed tan¬ 
gible shape, and $75,000 was subscribed in one day toward 
the project, in Helena, of which amount two per cent was 
collected and expended in improving the Beartooth Ford. 
At the time it was proposed to run the boats on the lower 
end of the river to the great or lower falls, then portage 
their cargoes around to the head of the falls, to be reloaded 
on boats for Helena and up river points. About this time a 
railroad survey was made between Helena and Benton, and 
as the road was a 4 4 sure thing, ’ ’ interest in the matter sub¬ 
sided, and the scheme died without a struggle. Since that 
time the matter has been sprung at intervals by those in¬ 
terested in seeing the upper river navigated. Col. Wheeler 
has been most enthusiastic upon the subject and has used 
every effort to interest parties in the project. His hopes are 
at last realized, and ere the summer months are gone, two 
steamers will be plying the waters of the upper Missouri. 
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A party composed of Col. W. Wheeler, of Helena; Dr. A. 
L. Davidson, of Twin Bridges; L. L. Munson, of Chicago 
and Wilson Carpenter of New York, arrived here Sunday 
evening, coming down the river from Townsend in a small 
boat. The party had a very pleasant journey. In another 
column will be found an interesting account of the voyage, 
as depicted by the genial colonel, who enjoys the distinction 
of being the pioneer navigator of the upper river. 


Ira Myers has about 10,000 logs anchored at the mouth of 
Deep creek, which will shortly be brought down to his mill 
to be manufactured into building material. 


3183 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend, M. T. 

June 9, 1886 

From Townsend To Great Falls. 


A Brief Description of the Trip Down the River 
on the Yawl of the Steamer Fern. 


Dr. A. L. Davidson, who recently took a trip down the 
river from Townsend to Great Falls in the yawl of his grace¬ 
ful steamer “Fern,” kindly gives us the following notes of 
his trip, continued from last week’s report: 

May 28. After camping for the night at Edmondson’s 
ferry we resumed our journey. Stopped for lunch at Stubbs’ 
ferry, after which we journeyed on and soon reached Rock 
canyon, through which the scenery was beautiful and grand, 
with towering rocks and lofty pines, with here and there a 
beautiful park at the entrance to a gorge, richly decorated 
with wild flowers. Now we are through the canyon and in 
sight of the ranch of Judge Hilger, who is also owner of the 
steamer “Rose of Helena.” One half mile below we enter 
the Gate of the Mountains into White Rock canyon, through 
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which I pencil these lines as we “float in our little boat” at 
the speed of three miles an hour, the river being at high tide. 
The scenery throughout this canyon is grand beyond de¬ 
scription, and to say that the Palisades of the Hudson are as 
nothing in comparison to this scenery is but a feeble way of 
expressing our appreciation of its beauty, and of nature’s 
God, who is the maker of all. Camped at night at the mouth 
of Little Prickly Pear creek, having run a distance of 63 
miles. 

29th. Left camp at 7 a.m. and ran to the mouth of the 
Dearborn river, where we stopped for Col. Wheeler to chat 
with his two sons, who were working on the survey of the 
Montana Central railroad. Just below we ran across Willie 
Merk, of Twin Bridges, who has quietly quit merchandising 
and joined the survey party. As we leave the Dearborn we 
enter the Great Atlantic Canyon, pass Great Rock, raising 
its huge form 1 ? 200 feet above the water’s edge, and seven 
miles below we leave the mountains entirely as we enter the 
Lone Pine or (modernly termed in honor of a white man 
who humbled himself and married a squaw r , which resulted 
in a family of half breed children,) Half Breed Island rapids. 
The average current of the river here is 5% to 6 miles an 
hour. 

The rapids, 1,500 feet in length, are passed in just four 
minutes, by steadily rowing to keep ahead of the current. 
Here we enter the “Great Pool,” 66 miles in length, 
by a breadth of 300 to 1,000 yards in width, and a current 
nowhere between Gorham and the Great Falls to exceed 
2 miles an hour. Camped over night on the banks of the 
river, in sight of Table Butte near the towm of Sun River. 

30th. This being Sunday, and only 44 miles to Great Falls, 
we concluded to take a Sabbath day’s journey to that place, 
where we arrived just as the sun was sinking to rest in the 
far western horizon. The scenery all along this Great Pool 
is varied and beautiful, and as we neared the great city of 
no distant future our weary eyes caught the reflections of 
its buildings, which were clearly portrayed in the beautiful 
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bay at the future landing place of our pretty steamer 
“Fern.” 

June 1st. Made the acquaintance of many of the business 
men of Great Falls, all of whom are very courteous and know 
just how to entertain strangers. Here we met Paris Gib¬ 
son, the founder of Great Falls, Mr. Hanks, editor of the 
Tribune, Mr. Chowen, the banker, and other business men 
who subscribed liberally toward the purchase of machinery 
for the “Fern.” 

June 2d. Loaded our yawl on board a freight wagon 
bound for Helena, and, as no coach would start for a couple 
of days, I concluded to take passage, and arrived in Helena 
just at dark on the 4th. Here I made the acquaintance of W. 
D. Weir, whom I had never seen although I was married to 
his youngest daughter some fifteen years ago. Passed a very 
pleasant time with him, which was rendered the more es¬ 
pecially so as Mrs. Vinson (sister to my wife) was there. 

June 5th. This day was spent in Helena in the interests 
of the “Fern.” 

June 6th. Returned to Townsend, the beautiful town at 
the head of navigation, where the “Fern” lies awaiting her 
machinery. Found the boys all right, and also found letters 
from the best woman (to me) in the world. 

A. L. Davidson. 


3184 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend , M . T. 

Aug. 11, 1886 

During the extreme low water Judge Hilger examined 
that part of the Missouri where the channel would not safely 
permit the passage of the Rose of Helena. He came to the 
conclusion that by removing some boulders the channel 
would be free and perfectly safe and to this task he has 
since appointed a force of men. Within eight days the boul¬ 
ders will be removed and the trips of the Rose will be re¬ 
newed, news which will be hailed wuth joy by all pleasure 
seekers. 
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3185 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend, M. T. 

Sept . 8,1886 

Judge Hilger has gotten the channel of the river cleared 
so that now notwithstanding the low water, he can run his 
steamer, the Rose of Helena. Now and henceforward 
through the autumn parties can be accommodated at short 
notice. The trip will extend down through the Gate of the 
Mountains to Picnic Canyon. 


3186 Great Falls Tribune 

(Holiday Edition) 

Great Falls, M. T. 

December 18,1886 

Our Building Materials. 

It does seem as though Great Falls had more than her 
share of nature’s gifts. Besides all her other endowments 
she is provided with the choicest building materials, which 
can be had by very little exertion on the part of her citizens. 
Although there is not much timber in this immediate vicin¬ 
ity, the town is very advantageously situated for the re¬ 
ception of the mountain offerings of logs. The Missouri 
river with its many tributaries, taps the boundless forests. 
By easy driving the logs are transported to our gates. No¬ 
where else within hundreds of miles are there such deposits 
of building stone. There are the most perfect grades from 
pure white to a dark brown. It can all be easily quarried 
and is readily susceptible of elegant dressing. It is not af¬ 
fected by exposure to the elements. This can clearly be seen 
where ledges of rock jutting out over the falls remain per¬ 
fectly intact, though from the nature of their position, they 
must have been open to atmospheric influence for countless 
ages. But that is not all. Nature kindly slipped in clay-b^ds, 
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out of which the very finest quality of brick can be manu¬ 
factured and a terra-cotta clay which has also been tested 
by experts and pronounced par excellent. Of course all this 
is nothing new to our local readers; but it will be of interest 
to the many who have not yet visited Great Falls, but are 
looking forward to coming to this land of promise in the 
spring. We answer to all inquires. “Don’t take our word 
for it but come and see.” 


3187 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend, M. T . 

Feb. 16,1887 
The Steamer Fern. 

Her Machinery Purchased and Will Be Ready for 

Early Navigation. 

Dillon (M. T.), Feb. 9, 1887. 

Editor Tranchant: 

The machinery for the steamer Fern has been purchased 
and will be shipped as soon as the weather shows signs of 
approaching spring. There are two engines of 15-horse- 
power each, two smoke-stacks, steam capstan and Niger 
engine, and a 4-inch steel shaft for water-wheel. The ma¬ 
chinery is all new and of latest improved pattern. The boat 
will be ready for business as soon as the river opens, and 
will carry freight and passengers from Townsend to Great 
Falls and all intermediate points. 

Tell the people to all get ready for a trip on the first 
steamboat ever built in Montana. Mr. E. J. Burridge, an 
engineer of Dawson, Minn., is furnishing the machinery for 
a half ownership in the boat. She will have two engineers 
and other officers, and by the use of a powerful headlight 
will make through trips to accommodate those who are in a 
hurry to get through. 
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Those having freight to ship to Great Falls will do well 
to hold it for us at Townsend. 

Respectfully, 

Dr. A. L. Davison. 


3188 Great Falls Tribune 

Great Falls, M. T . 

February 26,1887 

Our Lumber Interest. 


Park River, Dak., Feb. 10,1887 

Editor Tribune: 

I see that in the adv. of Great Falls Townsite Co., they 
speak (among other advantages of your promising city) of 
its large lumber interests. Now, in your holiday writeup, 
this great advantage was entirely overlooked. An explana¬ 
tion of the nature and extent of the lumber interests of the 
Missouri and how tributary to Great Falls, would be of in¬ 
terest to your readers here, and I have no doubt to many 
others. 

Yours, 

H. G. M. 

Besides the pine forests on the upper Missouri and its 
tributaries which are directly tributary to Great Falls, the 
Manitoba railroad and its branches, will deliver lumber 
here from the forests of northern Minnesota, and from the 
Pacific Slope at a very reasonable price. 


The “Fern.” 

Col. W. F. Wheeler, of Helena, sends us the following 
letter from Dr. Davison, owner of the steamer “Fern” 
which is to ply on the upper Missouri between Great Falls 
and Townsend. 
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Dillon, Mont., Feb. 19,1887. 

Dear Friend Wheeler: 

I write to let yon know that the machinery for the “Fern” 
is already purchased and that the boat will be ready for 
business as soon as the river opens in the spring. She will 
have two engines of 15 horse-power each, and two stacks; 
will have a steam capston and nigger engine with spool, to 
pull us over Half Breed rapids. Mr. Drummond, (Hilger’s 
engineer,) has been secured to take charge of the engines 
and my partner is also a practical engineer. Will have a 
powerful head light and run day and night. Tell the people 
to all get ready for a trip to Great Falls and return on the 
“Fern,” the first steamboat ever built in Montana. Please 
state that we will carry freight in any amount and also pas¬ 
sengers and will land for either at any place desired. 

Ever Your Friend, 

Dr. A. L. Davison. 


3189 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend, M. T. 

March 16,1887 

The sudden thaw broke up the upper Missouri very sud¬ 
denly, and the ice being thick and solid, many gorges have 
occurred. We hear that both the ferry boats at Toston were 
hoisted out of the river and laid high upon the banks, and 
some days delay in crossing caused thereby. The Townsend 
and Bedford ferry was served the same way, and was only 
saved by great exertions on the part of the proprietor, 
Henry Raymond, assisted by neighbors. Everything is in 
shipshape again here in the ferry line, as the river has 
cleared and crossing made as easy as in any season of the 
year. One of the freaks of the gorge was to raise the steamer 
Fern (laid up for the winter on the east bank of the river 
just below the railroad bridge) and gently place her upon the 
bank without an apparent scratch. Had not Mr. Rayond 
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taken the precaution to place an extra hauser upon her she 
would have taken her trial trip without her machinery. As 
it is the Fern can be very easily launched. It is said that 
the ice carried Commodore Smith’s boat from its moorings 
at Pickering’s ferry some distance below, but that it would 
doubtless be brought back without much delay or damage. 

3190 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend, M. T. 

March 30,1887 
A Ferry-Boat Wanted. 

Sun River, M. T., March 19,1887. 

Editor Tranchant: 

I want to buy a ferry-boat and have understood that your 
town was a place where they were built cheap. Will you 
kindly refer me to some one who is in the business or who 
might have one on hand? Want it to use at the Falls, but 
it is but little trouble to run one down the river to point 
needed for use. 

Yours truly, 

John Largent. 

Some of our enterprising mechanics should answer the 
above. Mr. Largent is responsible for any contract he 
may enter into. 

3191 Great Falls Tribune 

Great Falls, M. T . 

April 30,1887 
The “ Fern.” 

All Arrangements Completed and the Boat to Make ; 
Her First Trip on May 15th 

The Tribune readers have been kept pretty well posted 
regarding Dr. A. L. Davison’s 100 ton steamer “Fern” 
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Dillon, Mont., Feb. 19,1887. 

Bear Friend Wheeler: 

I write to let you know that the machinery for the “Fern ’ 9 
is already purchased and that the boat will be ready for 
business as soon as the river opens in the spring. She will 
have two engines of 15 horse-power each, and two stacks; 
will have a steam capston and nigger engine with spool, to 
pull us over Half Breed rapids. Mr. Drummond, (Hilger’s 
engineer,) has been secured to take charge of the engines 
and my partner is also a practical engineer. Will have a 
powerful head light and run day and night. Tell the people 
to all get ready for a trip to Great Falls and return on the 
“Fern,” the first steamboat ever built in Montana. Please 
state that we will carry freight in any amount and also pas¬ 
sengers and will land for either at any place desired. 

Ever Your Friend, 

Dr. A. L. Davison. 


3189 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend, M. T . 

March 16,1887 

The sudden thaw broke up the upper Missouri very sud¬ 
denly, and the ice being thick and solid, many gorges have 
occurred. We hear that both the ferry boats at Toston were 
hoisted out of the river and laid high upon the banks, and 
some days delay in crossing caused thereby. The Townsend 
and Bedford ferry was served the same way, and was only 
saved by great exertions on the part of the proprietor, 
Henry Raymond, assisted by neighbors. Everything is in 
shipshape again here in the ferry line, as the river has 
cleared and crossing made as easy as in any season of the 
year. One of the freaks of the gorge was to raise the steamer 
Fern (laid up for the winter on the east bank of the river 
just below the railroad bridge) and gently place her upon the 
bank without an apparent scratch. Had not Mr. Rayond 
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taken the precaution to place an extra hauser upon her she 
would have taken her trial trip without her machinery.! As 
it is the Fern can be very easily launched. It is said that 
the ice carried Commodore Smith’s boat from its moorings 
at Pickering’s ferry some distance below, but that it would 
doubtless be brought back without much delay or damage. 

3190 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend, M. T . 

March SO, 1887 

A Ferry-Boat Wanted. 


Sun River, M. T., March 19,1887. 

Editor Tranchant: 

I want to buy a ferry-boat and have understood that your 
town was a place where they were built cheap. Will you 
kindly refer me to some one who is in the business or who 
might have one on hand? Want it to use at the Falls, but 
it is but little trouble to run one down the river to point 
needed for use. 

Yours truly, 

John L argent. 


Some of our enterprising mechanics should answer the 


above. Mr. Largent is responsible for any contract 
may enter into. 


he 


3191 Great Falls Tribune 

Great Falls, M. T. 

April 30,1887 

The 6 ‘Fern.” 

All Arrangements Completed and the Boat to Make 
Her First Trip on May 15th 


The Tribune readers have been kept pretty well posted 
regarding Dr. A. L. Davison’s 100 ton steamer “Fern” 
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which was built a little over one year ago to ply the upper 
Missouri between Townsend on the Northern Pacific rail¬ 
road and Great Falls. After the completion of the wood 
work of the craft, Dr. Davison, owing to pecuniary trouble, 
was unable to fit her up with the required machinery, conse¬ 
quently she has laid at Townsend for the past year. During 
the winter a practical machinist and river boatman of 
Minnesota became interested in the enterprise and was to 
furnish the necessary machinery, but about the time he was 
ready to embark with the outfit for Montana, his means 
suddenly became involved in the courts and he was forced to 
dissolve his contract. Since that time until a few weeks ago 
the fate of the little steamer has been in doubt. But now all 
arrangements have been made and the machinery is enroute 
to be placed on board and the trial trip will be made on or 
about the 15th of the coming month. 

To Great Falls in particular will this boat be a great bene¬ 
fit, and also to the settlements along the river, to whom it 
will place during the season of navigation, in-direct commu¬ 
nication with a good market for all their products. We con¬ 
gratulate Dr. Davinson upon the success of his long cherished 
desire to navigate the waters of the upper Missouri, and 
doubt not but that his enterprise will prove a profitable one. 


3192 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend, M. T. 

May 4 , 1887 

Dr. Davison received a telegram that the machinery for 
the steamboat Fern had been shipped and might be expected 
here on the 7th or 8th inst. The boat has been thoroughly 
rigged, calked, painted, etc., and again sets in the water 
like a duck. The Fern, it is expected, will leave the Town¬ 
send landing-head of navigation on the upper-river about 
the 15th inst. 
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3193 Helena Weekly Herald 

Helena, M. T. 

May 12,1887 

Holters and Hardware. 

Changes in the Business of the Holter Brothers... The 
New Building and Store on Main Street 


[From the Helena Daily Herald of May 6th.] 

\ ! 

Twenty-four years ago, in 1863, A. M. and M. M. Holter 
formed a partnership, under the name of A. M. Holter & 
Bro., and commenced the lumber business in Helena. After 
four years of saw milling and manufacturing, A. M. Holter 
& Bro. opened a store of general merchandise in Helena 
during the booming year of 1867, still maintaining the lum¬ 
ber business, which had then grown to considerable propor¬ 
tions. The store and mill yards flourished as the years went 
by, under the skillful management and business tact of the 
Holter Bros., until in 1873 the proprietors closed out their 
stock of general merchandise and opened a business con¬ 
fined strictly to hardware. Since then their lumber and 
hardware business have flourished and prospered alike, and 
the history of the firm up to date has been, like that of the 
town in which they lived, a history of business advance¬ 
ment and prosperity. 

The year 1887 sees the third change in the business of the 
Holter Bros. Unlike the period of former changes, this 
finds the proprietors among the wealthiest citizens of 
Helena. The hard working, struggling merchants of the 
early days have been transformed by their own labors and 
ability, displayed through two decades of Helena’s growth, 
into two of the wealthiest and most prosperous business men 
of Montana’s Capital. Now the time has come when the 
growth of their business and its expansion in various fields 
demand that the burden of its management be more equit¬ 
ably distributed, and so the firm has, within the past week, 
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undergone the following changes: M. M. Holter withdraws 
from the hardware business, and in this line the old firm 
is succeeded by the A. M. Holter Hardware Company, an 
incorporation with a capital of $150,000 and the following 
officers and stockholders: A. M. Holter, president; D. P. 
Pateneaude, vice president; J. W. McLeod, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The lumber business of the firm is divided between A. M. 
Holter & Bro. who retain and will conduct the lumber busi¬ 
ness in and around Helena, and the Holter Hardware Co., 
who take the trade in the northern part of the Territory 
with headquarters at Great Falls. The officers of this com¬ 
pany are A. M. Holter, president; M. M. Holter, vice pres¬ 
ident; J. W. McLeod, secretary and treasurer, and Chas. 
Wagner, general manager. 

The Hardware Company will carry on their usual line of 
business, the handling of heavy hardware, mill and mine 
supplies, etc., at the new Holter block on North Main street. 
The business will be under the management of Mr. D. P. 
Pateneaude, who will have entire control. Mr. Pateneaude 
is a young man who has been connected with the Holter 
Bros’, business for the past eight years and by his ability, 
integrity and devotion to duty has so far won the confidence 
of his employers that he has now been made a share holder 
in the company. His success is deserved. He is one of the 
best and most thoroughly posted hardware men in the city 
and assures a successful management of the department of 
which he has been given the charge. 

Mr. J. W. McLeod, the tried attache of the firm for a 
period of fourteen years, is likewise treated according to 
his deserts. He is a stockholder in both new companies and 
has the general supervision of all the business, both lumber 
and hardware. His shrewd management in past years has 
enlisted the confidence and favor of the proprietors, which 
have culminated in placing in his hands the entire charge 
of their vast business. That Mr. McLeod will continue to 
administer its affairs as successfully as in the past is con¬ 
ceded by all who know him. 
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Mr. Arthur Helwig, the skilled accountant formerly with 
T. C. Power and Co., will have charge of the books of the 
new hardware company. 

Their New Quarters. 

The Holter hardware company will conduct their busi¬ 
ness in commodious quarters in the new Holter block on 
north Main street, in which they are now installed. ! This 
magnificent structure is just being completed. The ground 
on which it stands cost $25,000 and the building was erected 
at a cost of $40,000, making a total of $65,000. The structure 
is a three story brick with a large basement, planned by Mr. 
Loberg, father-in-law of Mr. A. M. Holter, and erected 
under his supervision. It has a large frontage on Main 
street, with two large store rooms on the ground floor and 
two the same size in the second story fronting on Jackson 
street, the building running back the full depth of the block. 
In the three floors and basement there are no less than 
thirty-one rooms. The hardware company will occupy the 
first and second stories and basement of the south half of the 
building, and all the rest will be rented out for store rooms 
and offices, being most eligibly located and arranged for such 
purposes. 

The block has all modern conveniences. A grand stair¬ 
way connecting the three stories runs up the centre of the 
building, and an elevator plies from basement to roof in 
one corner. It is lighted by gas and heated by steam 
throughout, provided with fire and burglar proof vaults, 
and the plumbing and sanitary arrangements are made 
according to the Durham system of house drainage. It is 
complete in all its appointments, and one of the finest busi¬ 
ness blocks in the Territory. 
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3194 Great Falls Tribune 

Great Falls, M. T. 

May 14,1887 
The First Steamboat. 

The Arrival of The Rose of Helena—She Descends 
the Missouri from Grand Canyon. 

“The boat is coming!” Such was the glad news that cir¬ 
culated through Great Falls on Thursday morning. People 
ran to the windows and balconies to descry the tiny form 
of the “Rose of Helena,” as she rounded the headland and 
entered the bay. Many persons hastened to the riverbank as 
the Rose gracefully steamed down the broad Missouri and 
moored beside the shore. Bishop Brondel, Paris Gibson 
and other leading citizens gave Judge Hilger a hearty greet¬ 
ing as he stepped ashore, after this, the first, trip from the 
Gate of the Mountains to Great Falls. The public were 
invited to examine the craft. Many people hastened aboard 
and listened with interest as Judge Hilger told how the 
staunch Rose sailed boldly down the Half-Breed rapids and 
then proved her capacity to make the return trip by ascend¬ 
ing them again. 

Judge Hilger remained here until yesterday, when he 
sailed homeward. He intends to make regular trips from 
Grand Canyon, where the boat will connect with a stage for 
Helena, which is only eighteen miles distant. 

The public were well pleased with the outlines of the Rose, 
which was built of steel in Dubuque, Iowa, and measures 
fifty-four feet by ten. She has a powerful engine, which is 
under the efficient managment of Capt. Reese, and a well- 
conducted wheel at the stern, which churns the water into a 
frothy mass as she advances. Her hull is strong and yet 
light. She draws only sixteen inches of water and her en¬ 
gineer has no misgivings when the skipper cries out, “mark 
twain.” The Rose has accommodation for fifty passengers, 
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who may enjoy the cool breezes of the Missouri while pro¬ 
tected by the ample awning overhead. She carries a large 
skiff at her side and has an ample supply of life belts. A 
government certificate authorizes Judge Hilger to navigate 
her in these waters, while another certifies that she has 
fully complied with the law. : 

Judge Hilger said to a Tribune reporter: “We left the 
Grand Canyon in the Gate of the Mountains at one o’clock 
on Tuesday and ran down to the Half-Breed rapids that 
evening. We laid there over night and in the morning placed 
stakes and lines on the island and ashore. At one o’clock 
we steamed up to pass the rapids and went over them easily. 
By two o ’clock we had passed the rapids and were at Gor¬ 
ham by three. It was cloudy. We decided to stop at the Old 
Mission for wood and lay there over night. This morning 
we steamed up again, and after a pleasant trip we arrived 
at Great Falls. This city has made a splendid start and has 
an excellent location. I am greatly pleased with the signs 
of progress which I see here on every side. ’ ’ 

Judge Hilger takes great pride in the Rose. “She will 
go almost anywhere,” he says. He intends to make regular 
trips between here and the Grand Canyon, which is only 
eighteen miles from Helena. A stage line will connect that 
city with the boat. Judge Hilger says that Col. Broadwater 
has taken great interest in the success of the boat and 
intends that prominent people connected with Great Falls 
and the railroads shall take this route in order to avoid 
stage-riding. 

Capt. Reese is robust in size. He has a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of machinery and has great confidence in the sailing 
merits of the Rose. 
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3195 Helena Weekly Herald 

Helena, M . T . 

May 19,1887 

From Helena To Great Falls 
The First Steamboat Down the Upper River. 

The Great Falls Tribune of the 14th, inst says: “The boat 
is coming!” Such was the glad news that circulated through 
Great Falls on Thursday morning. People ran to the win¬ 
dows and balconies to descry the tiny form of the “Rose of 
Helena,’ 7 as she rounded the headland and entered the bay. 
Many persons hastened to the river-bank as the Rose grace¬ 
fully steamed down the broad Missouri and moored beside 
the shore. Bishop Brondel, Paris Gibson and other leading 
citizens gave Judge Hilger a hearty greeting as he stepped 
ashore, after this, the first trip from the Gate of the Moun¬ 
tains to Great Falls. The public were invited to examine 
the craft. Many people hastened aboard and listened with 
interest as Judge Hilger told how the staunch Rose sailed 
boldly down the Half-Breed rapids and then proved her 
capacity to make the return trip by ascending them again. 

“Judge Hilger remained here until yesterday, when he 
sailed homeward. He intends to makes regular trips from 
Grand Canyon, where the boat will connect with a stage for 
Helena, which is only eighteen miles distant.” 

If the Herald mistakes not this is the first steamboat that 
has ever made the entire trip from the Helena landing down 
the upper Missouri as far as Great Falls. The route is long 
and tortuous and the channel beset with rapids and rocks 
that makes its navigation not the simplest matter in the 
world. Still the above is sufficient to show that Commodore 
Hilger’s craft possesses the requisite qualities to success¬ 
fully accomplish the journey. Now that this has been per¬ 
formed the upward voyage of the little steamer will be 
regarded with greater interest, as the return trip will 
thoroughly test her capabilities and demonstrate whether she 
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is of the proper build and power to successfully steam up 
the river against the strong currents and rapids of the upper 
stream. Her last year’s performance, however, insures good 
behavior in this instance and those who know the boat 
express the opinion that she will accomplish the return 
trip as successfully as the outward bound voyage. 


3196 Great Falls Tribune (Semi-Weekly) 

Great Falls, M. T. 

May 21,1887 

Ascending The Rapids 


Judge Hilger Gives a Graphic Account of the 
Homeward Trip of the Rose. 


Grand Canyon, May 17.—The Rose of Helena arrived at 
Half-Breed rapids on Friday last, the day we left Great 
Falls. Our fuel was nearly all out and we had to hire a 
team to procure wood. Next evening we were ready to face 
the rapids. We found that the line on the lower and most 
dangerous part of the rapids had sunk to the bottom of the 
river among the rocks and could not be used even if we had 
hold of it. We decided to run the breakers to the island with¬ 
out a line. We did so and then used a line over the middle 
pitch, six raftsmen pulling all the time. We thus gained the 
whirlpool to the foot of the last pitch. From there -we 
steamed along with the head line at hand, in case we needed 
it, but we got along without such aid. It took us forty-eight 
minutes to thus pass the rapids. 

It is however a dangerous undertaking, especially near 
the lower end. The least mishap there would send the boat 
and men on the boulders, where disaster would be inevitable. 
It would take considerable time and expense to render the 


passage safe. 

We steamed all the way above the rapids without a 



and arrived at my ranch in eleven hours. 
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We have decided not to sail below the rapids at present 
as there is no half way station where passengers could stay 
comfortably over night even if the rapids could be passed 
safely all the time. So we will await the arrival of the Fern 
from Townsend and may arrange to transfer passengers 
from her at the rapids. This would enable us to establish a 
through line to your promising city. Many thanks for the 
kind reception and good treatment we met at the Falls. We 
send kind regards to the people of Great Falls. 

N. Hilger. 


3197 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend, M. T. 

May 25,1887 

Upper Missouri Navigation 

Grand Canyon, May 16.—The Rose of Helena arrived at 
Half-Breed rapids on Friday last, the day we left Great 
Falls. Our fuel was nearly all out and we had to hire a team 
to procure wood. Next evening we were ready to face the 
rapids. We found that the line on the lower and most dan¬ 
gerous part of the rapids had sunk to the bottom of the 
river and could not be used even if we had hold of it. We 
then decided to run the breakers to the island without a line. 
We did so, then used a line over the middle pitch, six rafts¬ 
men pulling all the time. We thus gained the whirlpool to 
the foot of the last pitch. From there we steamed along 
with the head line at hand, in case we needed it, but we got 
along without such aid. It took us forty-eight minutes to 
thus pass the rapids. 

It is, however, a dangerous undertaking, especially at the 
lower end. The least mishap there would send the boat and 
men on the boulders, where disaster would be inevitable. 
It would take considerable time and expense to render the 
passage safe. 
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We steamed all the way above the rapids and arrived at 
my ranch in eleven hours. 

We have decided not to sail below the rapids at present as 
there is no half way station where passengers could stay 
comfortably over night even if the rapids could be passed 
safely all the time, so we will await the arrival of the Fern 
from Townsend and may arrange to transfer passengers 
from her at the rapids. This would enable us to establish a 
through line to your promising city. Many thanks for, the 
kind reception and good treatment we met at the Falls. We 
send kind regards to the people of Great Falls. 

N. Hilger. 


We cheerfully give space to the above, but will remind 
our readers that the 44 Fern’’ is a boat constructed upon en¬ 
tirely different principles from that of the Rose. While we 
have no desire to disparage the enterprising spirit of Judge 
Hilger in promoting the interests of upper Missouri river 
navigation, we ask the public to remember that Townsend, 
and not Hilger’s ranch, is the proper head of navigation, 
and to bear in mind also that the Fern will soon be ready for 
freight and passengers from Townsend and Great Falls 
and return on schedule time. 


3198 Great Falls Tribune (Semi-Weekly) 

Great Falls , M.T. 

June 8,1887 
Logs and Drift-Wood. 

There is an unusual amount of drift-wood and fine saw 
logs in the river just now, constantly floating down stream, 
and as much of it should be stopped right here as possible. 
A good worker, with a light boat, could make from twenty- 
five to fifty dollars a day while the high water lasts, and we 
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would like to see greater efforts made to secure this timber. 
We need it for fuel and this is the accepted time for the man 
with a skiff to get in his work with the best of success. One 
or two are taking advantage of the situation, but every boat 
that can possibly be secured should be put into service. 
There is money in it .—Fort Benton River Press . 


3199 Great Falls Tribune (Semi-Weekly) 

Great Falls, M.T. 

Aug . 24,1887 
General Improvements. 

The Holter Lumber Company are sawing lumber for the 
contractors, Loberg & Davis, who have the contract for the 
stone work of the wagon bridge which is to be built across 
the Missouri at this city by November next. The contractors 
have four tons of cement at Townsend which they will send 
down the Missouri by raft, the freight being transferred at 
the Half Breed rapids to avoid the risk of attempting to float 
down them. As already stated in these columns the location 
of the freight and passengers which are to build in the Park 
has been settled and work will be pushed vigorously on them 
so as to have them ready for the large traffic which is ex¬ 
pected. No Manitoba officials will come here in connection 
with the location of the depots which was decided definitely 
by Mr. Hill himself. 
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3200 Helena Weekly Herald 

Helena , M.T. 

Sept. 8,1887 

Steamboat Navigation 

On the Upper Missouri Inaugurated by Montana’s 
Legislators, Who Pass Through the Gate of the 
Mountains and Regale Themselves at 
Judge Hilger’s Mineral Spring. 

Promptly yesterday morning at 7:30 o’clock a majority 
of the members of the two houses of Montana’s Legislative 
Assembly started by carriage and ambulance transporta¬ 
tion, furnished by Messrs. Piatt & McComas, for an excur¬ 
sion to the hospitable mansion of Judge N. Hilger and thence 
by steamer through the famous Gate of the Mountains. 

It is known that a few days ago an invitation was extended 
by Judge Hilger to the Governor, members of the Legisla¬ 
ture, heads of departments, Mayor and City Council to a 
ride on his steamer, the Rose of Helena, through the Gate of 
the Mountains. For the purpose of seconding the Judge’s 
munificent hospitality the Helena Board of Trade extended 
an invitation to the Legislators to accept their courtesy for 
a ride overland to the place of embarcation. The invitation 
was courteously accepted and a little after sunrise yester¬ 
day morning two four-horse rigs and a carriage started 
from the city, containing over thirty members and some of 
the clerks and reporters of the two houses. 

A cool, pleasant day added the charms of a Montana 
climate to the beauty and loveliness of a journey across the 
Prickley Pear valley and through the green forest of the 
Bear Tooth range. A drive of three hours brought the party 
to the ranch of Judge Hilger, on the Missouri river, eighteen 
miles from Helena. Here the joyous excursionists were wel¬ 
comed by the Judge, who was now adjudged Commodore, 
and by eleven o’clock the party was on board the Rose 
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steaming away down stream over the placid waters of the 
Upper Missouri. A ten minutes’ ride brought the party 
abreast of the grand Gate of the Mountains, where the al¬ 
most overhanging cliffs towered a thousand feet above the 
water. On and on the little craft sped, between rocks and 
cliffs that overhung both sides of the river, carrying the 
delighted party to Pic Nic Canyon, where all went ashore 
and explored the wonders of this noted gorge. After a 
pleasant ramble, the party was called “all aboard” by the 
echoes of the steamer’s whistle. An hour’s run up stream, 
on the Rose, which gallantly plowed the waters, brought 
the party within the “umbrageous shadows” of the Commo¬ 
dore’s Mineral Spring. Here the cool water of nature’s 
fountain lent its charm to many a thirsty palate, which was 
quaffed with a mixture from a floating dimijohn that was 
found in the centre of the spring. A while was consumed 
in looking around the ample meadowlands and broad acres 
of the Commodore’s farm, after which the party was wel¬ 
comed within the ample doors of the hospitable residence 
by a smiling wife and charming daughters. Here an ample 
and bounteous spread was awaiting to tempt the appetites 
of the hungry tourists, where fish, game edibles, fresh butter 
and milk furnished a repast fit for the gods; that is, Solons 
who are used to the best the country affords. 

Toasts, and after dinner speeches were made under the 
exhilarating effects of good wine and a hearty meal. The 
responses called forth the eloquence of Mantle, Marshal and 
Brown. The latter dwelt with effective reference to the ex¬ 
plorers Lewis and Clarke, who had camped at the mouth 
of this spring some fifty years ago. 

The excursion was a most enjoyable outing, and all hands 
voted deserved thanks to the hospitable Commodore and his 
estimable family. 

After a pleasant drive homewards the party arrived at 
the city in good season for a happy and refreshing night’s 
rest. 
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3201 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend, M.T. 

Sept . 28,1887 

The steamer Fern left her dock at the Townsend wharf 
at 11 a. m. today on her first trip having no one aboard 
except the crew and a few representatives of the press. 


The two barges of Davis & Co., laden with cement for the 
bridge at Great Falls, expect to pull out from the Townsend 
ship yards this morning. 


3202 Great Falls Tribune (Semi-Weekly) 

Great Falls, M.T. 

Oct. 1, 1887 

The Gallant Steamer Fern 

Townsend, September 29. —The steamer Fern started 
yesterday forenoon on her first trip down the river to Great 
Falls. The machinery of the boat seems to be in perfect 
working order and Col. Wheeler says she glides through 
the water as gracefully as a swan. This trip she makes 
without freight or passengers, with the exception of Editor 
Van H. Fisk of the Tranchant, who went by invitation. The 
boat will return in week or ten days if she can successfully 
breast the rapids. She will be ready to take passengers and 
freight from all who apply. 

3204 Great Falls Tribune (Semi-Weekly) 

Great Falls, M.T. 

Oct. 8, 1887 

Fort Shaw, October 6.—[Special to the Tribune].—The 
steamer Fern of Townsend, which left there for Great Falls 
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about eight days ago, struck a rock near Gorham and sunk 
in about four feet of water, a large hole having been stove 
in her bow. She was floated after much difficulty and pro¬ 
ceeded on her way, but after going a distance of about four 
miles she ran onto a sand bar where she now lies filled with 
water. Efforts will be made to place wheels under her hull 
and have her brought to Great Falls. 


3203 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend, M.T. 

Oct. 12, 1887 

The importance of the scheme to establish steamboat com¬ 
munication between this point on the grand and picturesque 
“Upper Missouri’’ and Great Falls, is more than demon¬ 
strated by the almost universal interest manifested in its 
interest by the people of Montana, while it is well under¬ 
stood that the great tide of tourist travel together with our 
many friendly neighbors in the states east of us anticipate 
its success with the highest satisfaction. The experiment of 
the steamer Fern, although embarrassed and delayed on the 
start by a number of small but important deficiencies in the 
outfit and mechanical details, has shown that the stretch of 
river between Townsend and Great Falls is feasibly practi¬ 
cably navigable by a vessel of the Fern’s size or larger, if 
properly constructed and equipped, and could be made both 
safely and pleasurably available by the appliance of a very 
reasonable amount of the assistance of the general govern¬ 
ment to one or two of those evenly spread out shoals or 
riffles, and on one or two boulder schutes occurring between 
Devil’s Gate and Townsend. 


We last week accepted an invitation from Captain Davi¬ 
son to take our chance on the steamer Fern on her trial trip 
to Great Falls and back. The boat is of the best model, with 
machinery of capability to propel it against the heaviest 
currents to be encountered. Everything, however, did not 
run smoothly. Right upon the start a large piece of slag 
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was encountered just below Raymond’s ferry, which had 
been carried down by the ice from the railroad bridge, and 
the slag got the best of the boat by knocking a large hole in 
her hull. The boat sank in four feet of water. The damage 
was repaired in good shape by Mr. Frank Peters, a pas¬ 
senger, who proved to be an old sailor, and could apply his 
knowledge to any emergency most practically. The .boat 
encountered several bars and has up to date made but; slow 
progress. A lack of proper tackling has been one of the 
main causes of delay, and the changes and divisions of chan¬ 
nels at various points, caused by unusual high water and 
ice gorges have added other obstacles to the successful navi¬ 
gation of the Missouri river between Townsend and Great 
Falls. 

With a little aid from the general government in the way 
of concentration of channels navigation for boats twice the 
size of the Fern will be assured for at least eight months 
in the year. 

After a delightful excursion of a few days duration Mr. 
Peters and “yours truly” landed and returned to Townsend, 
leaving the boat floating in good water, with everything 
better prepared to encounter danger ahead, and the captain, 
wife and children, and whole crew encouraged to go on. We 
sincerely hope to hear of the boat’s safe arrival at Great 
Falls, and that its return to this point will not be delayed. 

3205 Great Falls Tribune (Semi-Weekly) 

Great Falls, M.T. 

Oct . 26,1887 
Advices as to the Fern. 


The Herald publishes the following under the heading of 
“delayed advice as to the Fern:” 


Canyon Ferry, Oct. 15 .—Editor Herald: — The steamer 
Fern passed through this place today. She was delayed two 
days here on account of a broken wheel. 
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3206 Great Falls Tribune (Semi-Weekly) 

Great Falls, M.T. 

Nov . 9,1887 
A Real Steamboat. 

The Fern Steams Proudly into Port, 

Making a Successful Trip. 

Exactly at 2:20 p. m. Monday the long expected steamer 
Fern sailed proudly into Broadwater bay. She had steam 
up and the American flag flying. The Fern is a spacious 
boat which was built about two years ago at Townsend for 
the upper Missouri. Delays on the machinery have retarded 
her visit, but she is nevertheless welcome and will receive a 
cordial greeting from the people as the second steamboat 
that has descended the Halfbreed rapids to visit Great Falls. 
The captain and crew of the gallant craft are entitled to a 
public welcome and will receive it. 

On arriving at the Holter Lumber Company’s dock, doctor 
or, more properly, captain Davidson received a cordial wel¬ 
come from Paris Gibson and other leading citizens. The 
Fern was soon crowded with people who inquired eagerly 
for details of the voyage. The steamer appeared to be in 
good trim considering that she encountered some difficulties 
in making the trip. 

The Fern, which is the first large steamer to descend the 
Missouri, is 75 feet long and 26 feet beam. She has a 50- 
horse-power engine. Her hold is spacious and she has two 
decks which afford accommodation for passengers and 
freight. The upper deck is provided with seats for 75 to 100 
people. In summer time it will carry an awning. Wood is 
now used as fuel, but the furnaces are adapted for coal as 
well. The crew comprises captain Davidson and his two 
sons, pilot Robert McDougall and engineer Fred Thurston, 
who formerly resided here. Mrs. Davidson kept a log of the 
voyage and cared for the young children who made the voy¬ 
age with her. 
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The lower deck of the Fern will be replanked and she will 
be put in good trim for the spring and summer traffic on the 
upper Missouri. It is believed that she would do a large 
business as an excursion steamer during the summer 
months, but her capacity for freight and general passenger 
business is also good. 

It is observed that the Great Falls season of navigation 
is longer than that of Benton which closed about a week ago 
with the departure of the Missouri for Bismarck. The 
arrivals here have been only two—the Rose of Helena and 
the Fern of Townsend—but this is a gain of 200 per cent 
on last year. 


3207 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend, M.T. 

Nov . 16,1887 
The Fern at Great Falls. 

We are glad to learn that the steamer Fern has at last 
reached Great Falls, the lowest port on the upper Missouri. 
The boat has encountered many difficulties, and Capt. Davi¬ 
son deserves great credit for his pluck and perseverance. 
The Great Falls Tribune of the 11th inst. announces the 
boat’s arrival there as follows: 

Exactly at 2:20 p. m. Monday the long expected steamer 
Fern sailed proudly into Broadwater bay. She had steam 
up and the American flag flying. The Fern is a spacious 
boat which was built about two years ago at Townsend for 
the upper Missouri. Delays on her machinery have retarded 
her visit, but she is nevertheless welcome and will receive a 
cordial greeting from the people as the second steamboat 
that has descended the Half-breed rapids to visit Great Falls. 
The captain and crew of the gallant craft are entitled to a 
public welcome and will receive it. 

On arriving at the Holter lumber company’s dock, doctor, 
or, more properly, Captain Davison, received a cordial wel- 
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come from Paris Gibson and other leading citizens. The 
Fern was soon crowded with people who inquired eagerly 
for the details of the voyage. The steamer appeared to be 
in good trim considering that she encountered some difficul¬ 
ties in making the trip. 

The Fern, which is the first large steamer to descend the 
Missouri, is 75 feet long and 26 feet beam. She has a 50- 
horse power engine. Her hold is spacious and she has two 
decks which afford accommodation for passengers and 
freight. The upper deck is provided with seats for 75 to 100 
people. In summer time it will carry an awning. Wood is 
now used as fuel, but the furnaces are adapted for coal as 
well. The crew comprises Captain Davison and his two sons, 
Pilot Robert McGugall and Engineer Fred Thurston, who 
formerly resided here. Mrs. Davison kept a log of the voy¬ 
age and cared for the young children who made the voyage 
with her. 

The lower deck of the Fern will be replanked, and she will 
be put in good trim for the spring and summer traffic on the 
upper Missouri. It is believed that she would do a large busi¬ 
ness as an excursion steamer during the summer months, 
but her capacity for freight and general passenger business 
is also good. 

It is observed that the Great Falls season of navigation 
is longer than that of Benton, which closed about a week 
ago with the departure of the Missouri for Bismarck. The 
arrivals here have been only two—the Rose of Helena and 
the Fern of Townsend—but this is a gain of 200 per cent 
on last year. 
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3208 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend, M.T. 

Jan. 18, 1888 

Townsend to Gkeat Falls. 

Navigation of the Upper Missouri. 

Important Correspondence. 

Realizing, as every well-informed and progressive citizen 
does, the actual importance of securing as early as possible 
the navigability of the commercially useful and picturesque 
waters of the far upper Missouri, from above the Great 
Falls to the natural head of said navigation at this point, 
and further realizing that the Hon. T. C. Power, of Helena, 
as a business man and the rightfully christened Commodore 
of the great central and upper waters of said river, would 
be the most proper person to consult and to interest if pos¬ 
sible in the movement, the subject was recently laid before 
that gentleman by communication from one of the active 
citizens of Townsend, and in reply to which the following 
very frank and encouraging response is received: 


Helena, M. T., Jan. 14th, 1888, 

Dear Sir:—Your favor of the 5th is received. Think as 
you do, that the river from Townsend to Great Falls can 
be made navigable, but it will take considerable work, both 
in the way of improvements and application in running 
boats, to succeed. I have my hands full of boat business on 
the Missouri from Fort Benton to Sioux City, and cannot 
take this matter up at present on that account. Everybody 
interested should work for an appropriation for the upper 
river. This will be absolutely necessary to make the naviga¬ 
tion of the upper river above the falls a success. If this can 
be brought about there will be no trouble in getting com¬ 
petent men to take hold and invest their money and put on 
proper boats for the business. We have a boat now in the 
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upper river about 25 per cent, larger than the boat you 
describe, that draws only 9 inches light and is a great success 
for low water. 

I am willing to assist in procuring an appropriation for 
the upper river, as it would help the lower river as well. 
Will be in Washington the last of the month, and will be 
pleased to do anything jointly with your people. 

Yours, respectfully, 

T. C. Power. 

3209 Great Falls Tribune (Special Edition) 

Great Falls, M.T . 

Feb. 18, 1888 

The Lumber Business. 

Two Enterprising and Important Establishments. 

Although apparently remote from timber, the lumber 
business at Great Falls has been an important one since the 
establishment of the town, the mighty Missouri furnishing 
direct and easy communication between the timber districts 
and this point, where there has been a large and constant 
demand for lumber. The 

GREAT FALLS LUMBER COMPANY, 

composed of Ira Myers, of this city, and E. G. Maclay, of 
Benton, (the former being the manager), was the first in 
the field with their mill and have built up a large and flour¬ 
ishing business. Mr. Myers located here in 1884, when there 
was only a tent in the town, and in a short time had a tem¬ 
porary mill in operation to furnish lumber for the young 
but growing town. His faith in Great Falls from the very 
beginning was almost without limit, and in the spring of 
1885 he put in the extensive plant that has done service 
since, having a capacity of 10,000 feet a day. The timber 
was secured in the Belt mountains, either along the banks 
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of the Missouri or Smith river, and thence was driven down 
the streams to the mill. The cutting was done during the 
winter months and the drives made early in the spring. 
Recognizing the fact that the demand for lumber at Great 
Falls the present and succeeding seasons will be greater 
than ever, Mr. Myers has put in extra power, having now 
an 80-horse power boiler and engine which gives his mill a 
daily capacity of 15,000 to 18,000 feet. In connection with 
the mill is a complete planing mill and they also make 
shingles, lath, mouldings and all kinds and dimensions of 
finishing lumber. It is the most extensive plant of the kind 
in Montana, east of the main range. Besides furnishing 
lumber for others to build, Mr. Myers has erected a number 
of tenement houses at Great Falls and will build from ten 
to fifteen more this season. His business has been a pros¬ 
perous one and his lucky investments here have made him 
a rich man. 

THE HOLTER LUMBER COMPANY. 

While they did not have their mill here, the firm of A. M P 
Holter & Bro. (which was succeeded by the lumber com¬ 
pany,) is the pioneer lumbering concern of this section. In 
1881, long before Great Falls was ever thought of, Holter 
& Bro. established a lumber yard at the mouth of Sun river, 
directly opposite the present city of Great Falls. From this 
plant they supplied Fort Benton and the entire north por¬ 
tion of the territory. There was then a vast amount of 
freighting between Benton and Helena, and the large teams! 
returning empty from above would load with lumber for 
Benton, it being but a few miles out of the way to go by the 
lumber yards. Soon afterwards they also established yards i 
at Sun River, Ulidia and Ulm and did a large business; 
through this northern country. Mr. Charles Wegner, of 
this city, was then as he is now, general manager of the i 
firm’s business, and to his energy and good management is 
due much of the success achieved. 

In 1885 the firm moved into Great Falls and established 
yards and a planing mill here. On March 1,1887, the Holter 
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Lumber company was organized with a capital of $100,000, 
of which A. M. Holter is president, M. M. Hotter vice-presi¬ 
dent, J. M. McLeod secretary and treasurer, and Charles 
Wegner general manager. This company has now’ three saw 
mills in the Belt mountains, turning out lumber for Great 
Falls and other points. The lumber is rafted by river to 
this place from one mill and from two of them shipped by 
the Montana Central railroad. Besides their extensive plan¬ 
ing mill and lumber yards here the company has a store, 
where they keep in stock every possible article needed in 
building. 

This spring the A. M. Holter Hardware company, of 
Helena, which is closely allied to the Holter Lumber com¬ 
pany, will build a fine block on Central avenue and put in an 
immense stock of hardware. 


3210 Great Falls Tribune 

Great Falls, M.T. 

April 7, 1888 

The mill of the Great Falls Lumber company will start up 
the first of next week. The capacity of the mill has been 
increased and its output this season will be immense. 

When the steamer “Fern” came in last fall her hull was 
badly damaged and some repairs were found necessary. 
She is now being hauled out on the ways for repairs and 
when finished will make an excursion trip between here and 
Gorham. A brisk season is anticipated. 

Captain Taylor is building a 60x15 feet boat house at the 
foot of Second avenue South. It will be finished this week, 
and will be a credit to the town. Captain Taylor will do a 
good business this summer, as he has every facility for that 
line. He has new boats for which there -will be a brisk 
demand. 
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3211 Great Falls Tribune 

Great Falls, M.T . 

April 25,1888 
Lumber For All. 

The Best Equipped Mill in Northern Montana Starts Up. 

The sawmill of Ira Myers & Co. is now in active operation. 
The new machinery which Mr. Myers purchased at a cost of 
about $20,000 was set at work yesterday, and is giving 
perfect satisfaction. This pioneer sawmill has grown with 
the growth of Great Falls and now ranks with the finest in 
the country. It was started when there was nothing but a 
few tents on the site of this city. Mr. Myers invested at that 
time $20,000 in logs. That was deemed foolish by some 
people, but his confidence in the advancement of the city has 
been fully justified. Year after year his business has in¬ 
creased so that he has to make provision many months ahead 
for his supply. Only yesterday he started out men to cut 
logs which will not be sawed into lumber until next year.: 

It is a busy scene at the mill now. At 7 o’clock the whistle, 
which is heard all over the city, announces that work has 
begun. The two engines, one 45 and the other 30 horse power, 
are soon in motion, for steam is kept up all the time. The 
fuel used to heat the great boilers is sawdust of which there 
is an abundance. The first thing to do is to have the logs 
out of the water. This is done readily, for the car on which 
the logs is placed is dragged by steam power up the inclined 
plane, when the log is quickly transferred to the carriage. 
The skillful foreman determines in a moment how it shall be 
cut. In a moment more it is moving toward the steel teeth 
of the saw, which revolving many times a minute, cuts off 
a slab as readily as if it were cheese. A set of rollers, con¬ 
nected by rubber bands, carry the slab to the sorter, who 
tells at a glance whether it is good for lath or firewood. 
Meanwhile the wheel goes on revolving. The massive tree 
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which was once the pride of the forest is becoming smaller 
as the boards are taken from its sides. Finally as the prac¬ 
ticed eye of the foreman had judged, nought remains but 
some board which are quickly resolved into “two by fours,” 
with which builders are so familiar. In this way work goes 
on smoothly until 20,000 feet are cut, which is now the usual 
day’s run. Then the whistle is heard again and the work¬ 
men disperse to comfortable homes to rest, for “each morn¬ 
ing sees some work begun, the evening sees its close,” as 
Longfellow sings. 

Nothing goes to waste in this well managed mill. The saw¬ 
dust, as already noted, serves as fuel. The lath mill utilizes 
the outside while the planer reduces large and small boards 
to comely shape, adapting them for the choicest work. In 
each department the machinery is the best that could be 
obtained. The new engine comes from Mansfield, Ohio, 
whence it was brought without toil or trouble by the Mani¬ 
toba railroad—very unlike the old method when machinery 
was hauled here by wagons over rugged roads at consider¬ 
able expense. 

The mill is now worked nearly to its full capacity. A drive 
is expected in a day or two which will fill the Missouri with 
logs—at least that part of the big river guarded by the boom, 
which Mr. Myers has had constructed at considerable ex¬ 
pense to prevent his logs from floating into the rapids and 
thence over the falls. 

The weekly pay roll at this great lumber factory is about 
$500. Skilled men are secured for the heads of each depart¬ 
ment, for Mr. Myers believes in securing good men and pay¬ 
ing them good wages. The money received for wages is 
mostly expended in town, which does more service than if 
it were distributed in Canada, whence it is proposed under 
the Mills’ tariff bill to import lumber duty free. 

Mr. Myers is extending his business by turning railroad 
facilities to account. In order to suit all tastes in the build¬ 
ing line he is importing cedar and other lumber, so that no 
one need seek elsewhere for choice material. 
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3212 Great Falls Tribune 

Great Falls, M.T. 

May 12, 1888 

The Great Falls Lumber company is now turning logs 
into the Dearborn river for the second drive of the season. 
There will be about 700,000 feet in this drive, and others 
will follow soon. It is evident that Great Falls will have 
plenty of building material this year. : 

A raft of lumber has just arrived for the Holter Lumber 
company. Charles Wegner, manager, informs us that a raft 
of lumber and shingles will come into port Saturday, and 
that from now on the company will run in by river and rail 
2,500,000 feet of lumber, shingles and lath. 

3213 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend, M.T. 

May 23, 1888 \ 

Our mountain division of the upper Missouri has been 
open for navigation long before lower sections of the great 
river were ready. The steamer “Rose” has been making 
regular trips through the Gate of the Mountains for sortie 
time, and last week the “Fern,” which has been lying at 
Great Falls all winter, made a trip up the river as far as 
Cascade and return. It may not be inpertinent for us to ask 
Miss Fannie “Fern” why in thunder she did not keep right 
along up, on the present excellent stage of water, and pay 
her old friends and birthplace here at Townsend a visit? 
We certainly shall expect it ere long. 

3214 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend, M.T. 

July 4, 1888 j 

The steamer Fern makes trips up river from Great Falls 
some forty miles taking back lumber, hay, wool etc. The 
other day she sadlebagged on a ferry cable, tearing off one 
of her wheels, and barely escaped going on over the falls. 
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3215 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend, M.T. 

July 18, 1888 

Some Things About Great Falls. 
Its People, and Their Peculiarities. 


Great Falls is a town to-day of 1,500 population, and will 
in all probability have triple this number within another 
twelve months. Just how large a city it will make within the 
next decade is beyond our present reckoning, but we can 
demonstrate to you in a very brief space that it will push 
more quickly to the front than any other town in Montana— 
not with a mushroom growth of tinder-box houses and a 
floating population, but a city of substantial business blocks 
and fine residences, with well graded, broad streets and 
avenues, beautiful parks and drives, all backed by legitimate 
manufacturing, mining, agricultural and other industries. 

Among the first to see the natural advantages and pos¬ 
sibilities of a second Minneapolis in the site of Great Falls 
was Paris Gibson, whose reputation as a cool, level-headed, 
matter-of-fact business man is co-extensive with the great 
lakes and Rocky mountains. He ascertained the existence of 
vast deposits of superior coal in the vicinity; examined the 
unsurpassed adjacent water power, and saw with what ease 
it could be used for the motive power of innumerable manu¬ 
factories ; and realized the productiveness of the soil in all 
farm products for scores of miles in all directions and Great 
Falls as their natural center. He was instrumental in secur¬ 
ing the townsite and in interesting Jas. J. Hill, Col. Broad¬ 
water and other capitalists, all of which were the prime 
initiatory factors inducing these gentlemen to build the 
great Minneapolis and Manitoba railway, which terminates 
at Great Falls. 

Those who were first convinced of the great natural ad¬ 
vantages the point possessed and what these would add 
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toward the making of a city when pushed with all the ready 
cash necessary to secure a growth in five years equal to other 
aspiring towns in twenty years without the forthcoming 
capital, were the first to invest in lots, build imposing blocks 
and engage in business. These were largely old-time Mon- 
tanians of wealth, and a little later came young and middle 
aged men from the east with means, energy and large- 
hearted liberality, and all join in harmony in every project 
tending to advance the town’s interests. They have as fine 
a hotel in the Park House as can be. found in the territory. 
They have an extensive and beautifully laid out park. They 
have spanned the mighty waters of the Missouri river with 
an iron bridge costing forty thousand dollars. They have 
a newspaper in the Tribune which never ceases to advocate 
its interests and which has become a power in the land 
through the liberality of its local patrons; and a second 
paper, the Leader, is starting out with very flattering 
prospects. 


The steamer Fern lands at the wharf in Broadwater bay, 
and is kept busy with pic-nics, excursionists, and river traffic 
for forty miles above. A score or more of graceful yawls 
are scudding the placid waters every evening, and nobby 
livery rigs are at hand to convey you far or near. 
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3216 Great Falls Tribune 

Great Falls, M.T . 

July 28, 1888 

Another Steamboat. 


W. 0. Dexter’s “Alice Maude” in Course of Construction 
at the Ship Yards — Captain Woolfolk, a Well 
Known Missouri River Captain, will be 

Master. 


W. 0. Dexter is building a steam launch to be used in haul¬ 
ing freight and carrying passengers. A Tribune represen¬ 
tative went up today to get a few particulars regarding the 
craft. L. J. Sprague, the master carpenter, is rushing the 
■work and will endeavor to have the boat running this season. 

When completed the launch, which will be called the 
“Alice Maude,” will be 32 feet long, 6Y 2 feet beam, 10 feet 
over guard and 3 1 /> feet hold. The same engine that was 
used on the steam ferry will be used on this boat. The pilot 
house wheel and all the machinery will be placed below, so 
as to leave the deck clear. There will be a guard placed all 
around the deck, which, in place of an awning, will be roofed 
over. There will be a toilet room and all other necessary 
conveniences. Seats will be placed all around the deck. 
These seats will be cushioned and afford comfort to ex¬ 
cursionists. The material with which the boat will be con¬ 
structed is steamed fir and pine. The railing which will be 
placed around the deck can be removed at any time to make 
room for freight. 

From 18 to 20 tons of freight can be carried. Fifty pas¬ 
sengers can be comfortably seated. She will draw three 
feet loaded. If she should be launched this season a good 
trade is anticipated. It would be just the thing for small 
excursion parties. 

Capt. Woodfolk, who is known all along the Missouri as 
a navigator, will have charge of the launch. 
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3217 Great Falls Tribune 

(Semi-Weekly Edition) 

Great Falls, M.T. 

March 6,1889 

J. F. Wegner of Cascade county made a visit to his log¬ 
ging camp on Sheep creek last week. He is well pleased, the 
R. M. Husbandman says, with the outlook for timber. It was 
his intention to run the logs to Great Falls, but thinks now 
since taking a look at our country that he may conclude to 
put in a mill at Scott’s ranch and market much of it at this 
point. He expresses himself as much pleased with |the 
Springs and is much surprised that a section furnishing 
such a vast amount of trade and a point of the commercial 
importance of Meagher county should at this advanced age 
be without a railroad. 


3218 Great Falls Tribune 

(Semi-Weekly Edition) 

Great Falls, M.T. 

March 30,1889 i 

The steamer Swan sailed proudly up the river today for 
the happy hunting grounds. 


3219 Great Falls Tribune 

(Semi-Weekly Edition) 

Great Falls, M.T. 

April 10,1889 
All About Great Falls. 

Information regarding Great Falls is being distributed 
far and wide in order to meet the eager demand for details 
of the new country which the Manitoba railroad has opened 
up to settlers. Appended are extracts from an excellent 
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article by “Banchero” in the Orange Judd Farmer of Chi¬ 
cago. People here might send this with advantage to in¬ 
quiring friends and thus save themselves the trouble of 
writing long letters: 

Q. What time do they begin to sow the crops in this part 
of Montana? 

A. More or less of the seeding is done every year begin¬ 
ning in February, and on through March and April into 
May. There is a long spring time on account of the chinook 
winds bringing warm weather early, of course interspersed 
with cooler spells which may shut down farm work for a 
day or two at a time. 

Q. Would you advise a person to bring his stock with him, 
or purchase in Montana? 

A. That depends a good deal on circumstances. There 
are plenty of horses for sale in Montana, but they are gener¬ 
ally wild and not well broken to harness as they graze at 
large all the time, and a new settler would need a well broken 
team to start right into work upon arrival; so it would prob¬ 
ably be best to bring along stock, horses, cows, etc.; but it is 
not absolutely necessary, as plenty of them can be secured 
at reasonable prices on the spot. 

Q. What are horses worth in Montana? 

A. All the way from $40 to $200, according to the quality 
of the animal. Good draft horses are fully as high as in the 
other states, if not higher. Broncho Montana bred horses, 
weighing from 1,000 to 1,100, when broke will make a splen¬ 
did team; they are tough and wiry, and will keep fat where 
a states horse would starve. 

Q. Are the markets for farm produce good in Montana? 

A. Yes; probably better than anywhere else, unless, per¬ 
haps, on the immediate Atlantic coast. Montana has 140,000 
people, and 70,000 are non-producers of food, but engaged 
in mining enterprises in the mountains, thus making a good 
home market for farm products at good prices. 

Q. Are there any mines near Great Falls? 
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A. Yes; of almost all kinds—gold, silver, lead, copper, 
iron, and other metals. In Little Belt range, at Neihart and 
Barker, there are lodes of very rich ores, only waiting for 
the Belt mountains branch of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba railway to be built, to make a market for their 
rich ores. The mines are so rich that a great many owners 
are teaming the ore into the immense smelter at Great Falls, 
60 miles away; twenty miles of it through rough mountain 
roads, and yet at a good profit. 

Q. How about this smelter? What kind of an institution 
is that? 

A. The smelter at Great Falls is put up to reduce silver- 
lead ores to bullion. It was built last year, and is a vast 
collection of blast furnaces, reducers and assay offices, built 
at a cost of $1,000,000 and situated at the falls, four nfiles 
below Great Falls. 

Q. You say the smelter is four miles below Great Falls. 
Why did they not put it in the city? 

A. Because the water power was better available at its 
present location, and besides, enormous establishments like 
that pour out gases which would not be healthy, if it was 
situated in the midst of a large city, as Great Falls is almost 
certain to be in the future. [We saw this immense establish¬ 
ment going up last June. There is a tremendous water power 
in the Missouri Falls at this point, and at several points 
above and below. There are, close by the smelter worfcs, 
half an acre or so of the largest springs that we ever saw. 
Great volumes of water boil up and flow over the rocks into 
the river—enough water to make quite a river alone. —Ed.] 

Q. How about fuel? Is there plenty of it at Great Falls? 

A. Yes; inexhaustible quantities. The mines at Sand 
Coulee, ten miles southeast of Great Falls, have a working 
thickness of ten feet, and are turning out about 300 tons 
per day, with the output constantly increasing. 

Q. Can a person secure building material in Great Falls ? 

A. Yes, plenty of it—lumber, stone and brick. They are 
all produced on the spot. The Holter Lumber Co., has a 
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number of saw mills in the Belt mountains, and after cutting 
the logs into lumber they raft it to Great Falls, to their 
yards at that point. The Ira Myers saw mill rafts its logs 
to town, and saws them on the spot. 


Ira Myers & Co.’s saw mill started up in full force yester¬ 
day. They employ about 25 men. 

Capt. Taylor has a fine lot of boats and he expects to do a 
good business this season. A number of races will be ar¬ 
ranged for during fair week this fall and this can be made 
quite an attraction. 


3220 Great Falls Tribune 

(Semi-Weekly Edition) 

Great Falls, M.T. 

April 20, 1889 

Mr. M. Sullivan has just arrived at the dock of Holter 
Lumber Co.’s lumber yard with a large raft of first-class 
and well sawed lumber of a general assortment. This raft 
of lumber was sawed at the company’s mills opposite Craig 
station on the Montana Central railroad. 


3221 Great Falls Tribune 

(Semi-Weekly Edition) 

Great Falls, M.T. 

May 1, 1889 

The Holter Lumber company, of which Alderman Wegner 
is the efficient agent, will build here next month a saw mill 
of large capacity. Their logs will then be sent down the 
river and made into lumber here. The mill will have a good 
pay roll and it is needless to say will be well managed. 
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3222 Great Falls Tribune 

(Semi-Weekly Edition) 
Great Falls, M.T. 
May 18, 1889 
Great Falls Leads. 


Wonderful Resources Combined Here. 


What the St. Paul Pioneer Press Says of Us—Some Facts 
for General Circulation—Coal Water Power ancl 

Public Lands. 


Great Falls is situated upon a gently sloping site upon 
the eastern shore of Broadwater bay at the junction of the 
Missouri and Sun rivers, commanding full views of four 
different mountain ranges. Its location is ideal. Here are 
the great cataracts of the Missouri, a succession of falls and 
rapids, with a total fall of 512 feet. The first fall, the Black 
Eagle, has a descent of 28 1 /<> feet and an available fall of 54 
feet. This will be utilized during the coming season. 

The other falls are Rainbow, 49 feet perpendicular; Col¬ 
ter’s, 14 feet; Crooked or Horseshoe, 20 feet, and lastly, the 
terrific plunge of 100 feet, Great Falls. 

PLENTY OF LAND. 

Millions of acres of fertile farm lands tributary to Great 
Falls invite the industrious farmer to come and take free 
homes. They are now being rapidly taken up. As a stock 
raising section this ranks second to none. With coal, iron 
and limestone in inexhaustible quantities, all within 15 miles 
of the water power, and a down grade from the principal 
mining camps of Montana, Great Falls has no rival as a 
point for smelting ores upon a large scale. This fact has 
already been recognized and a $1,000,000 smelter has been 
built, which has a capacity for the reduction of 250 tons of 
ore per day and employs 250 men. This plant is only a 
fourth of its ultimate size. The other three sections will be 
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erected in rapid succession. It will be the largest smelter 
for the reduction of silver-lead ores in the world. Other 
enterprises of equal importance will be inaugurated this 
year. Its population is 2,500. In the number of votes cast 
last election it ranked fourth in Montana. Great Falls has 
more substantial buildings than any other town of its size 
in the northwest, mostly brick and stone. It has four brick 
yards which turn out an excellent quality of brick. Four 
varieties of the very best building sandstone are found in 
quantities sufficient to supply the whole country west of the 
Mississippi. 

WELL EQUIPPED. 

Great Falls has one of the finest hotels in Montana, the 
best equipped and largest flour mill, a large saw mill and 
planing mill. Timber comes from the forests of the Belt 
mountains by way of the Missouri. Great Falls has two 
express and two telegraph companies, two large wholesale 
houses, which in amount of stock carried and business done 
compare favorably with those of large eastern cities. Two 
agricultural implement houses do large business among the 
farmers and ranchmen. It has three church edifices and a 
$20,000 school house. 

VARIED RESOURCES. 

Taking into consideration its water power, coal and iron 
fields, its mining, agricultural, stock raising and dairy re¬ 
sources, its advantages as a smelting point, its building 
materials, its favorable location as a railroad centre and dis¬ 
tributing point, where can such a combination of resources 
be found at any other new city! Where is there an oppor¬ 
tunity for such interchange of products! Where will you 
look for a more favorable place for men of enterprise with 
or without capital! Greater things will be accomplished in 
Great Falls during the next three to five years than any¬ 
where in the Great West. Land can yet be had for free 
homesteads within five to eight miles of the city. 
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COSTLY IMPROVEMENTS. 

The improvements at Great Falls are valued at $2,500,000, 
excluding railroad properties. It is the western terminus of 
the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba railroad, and the 
eastern terminus of the Montana Central. The Sand Coulee 
branch extends to the town of Sand Coulee, numbering 350 
souls. These coal fields of vast area furnish a fine quality 
suitable for cooking purposes; as a steam coal it has no 
superior, and is used exclusively by the Montana Central 
railway. The Sand Coulee branch will be extended the com¬ 
ing summer to the silver, copper, galena and other mines 
of the Belt mountains. This will infuse new life into the 
mining camps and be of much benefit to Great Falls, to 
which they are all tributary. A $45,000 stone and iron wagon 
bridge, 1,000 feet long, spans the Missouri at Great Falls for 
the accommodation of the citizens of the Sun and Teton 
valleys. One million pounds of wool, 28,770 sheep and 9,900 
head of cattle were shipped from the Great Falls yards in 
1888. The railway company has erected a commodious wool 
warehouse and extensive cattle yards for the accommoda¬ 
tion of shippers. Great Falls is incorporated as a city. A 
company has been formed for putting in water works. A 
large spring near by has volume sufficient to supply three- 
quarters of a million people. 

3223 Great Falls Tribune 

(Semi-Weekly Edition) 

Great Falls, M. T. 

June 29,1889 

The excursion yesterday on the steamer Fern, under the 
auspices of the Methodist Episcopal church and Sunday- 
School of Great Falls, was a very pleasant and successful 
affair. The steamer gave a delightful run of 15 miles up the 
romantic Missouri. Its beautiful surroundings and the pleas¬ 
ant day afforded much pleasure to the excursionists. Land¬ 
ing at noon on the banks in a little grove, the party ate dinr 
ner and spent several hours in walking through the grounds 
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and returned about 6 p.m. The adults and children were 
very much pleased with the trip and the gentlemanly and 
courteous crew of the steamer, under Captain Arthur, added 
greatly to the pleasure of the party. 


3224 Great Falls Tribune 

(Semi-Weekly Edition) 

Great Falls, M . T. 

July 13,1889 

The steamer Fern was built two years ago at Townsend, 
and was sold to the Upper Missouri River Navigation Co. 
by Dr. Davidson. The company is composed of some of 
the leading business and real estate men here. Geo. W. 
Arthur leased the steamer this season to run between 
Great Falls and Cascade. He has already brought in several 
cargoes of wool, hay and wood. Capt. Arthur is very capable 
and careful, and will handle the boat for picnic excursions 
and pleasure parties to the satisfaction of all who engage 
him. He is also well qualified to take charge of all freight 
consigned to him along the river. 


3225 Great Falls Tribune 

(Semi-Weekly Edition) 
Great Falls, M. T. 

July 27, 1889 

On The Missouri. 


An Excursion on the Fern Up The Great River. 


Mr. Brady Entertains a Large Company—Helena 
Visitors Shown the Wonderous Scenery of 
the Big River—A Picnic in 
the Woods. 


It was a merry, light-hearted party which sailed in the 
steamer Fern Thursday at the invitation of Mr. Thomas E. 
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Brady. The excursion was given by him in compliment to 
Mrs. Woodbridge, Miss Edna Hedges and Miss Emma 
Smith of Helena, who he was desirous should see the fine 
scenery of the upper Missouri under the most favorable 
circumstances. The “circumstances” were the presence of 
a merry company composed of Dr. Longeway, Messrs. W. 
Cockrill, H. F. Collett, L. Fauquier, Frank Wilcox, Walter 
M. O’Dwyer, Mrs. Athey, Mrs. Martin, Miss Burghart, 
Miss Mabel Collins, Miss Gremm, Miss Hawkins, Miss 
Martin, Miss Gertie Martin, Miss Trigg, Miss Wiltse. 

The Fern took to the water as readily as a swan and was 
soon amid the deep waters at the mouth of Sun river. Cap¬ 
tain Arthur, who was the skipper, then directed his boat to 
the middle broad Missouri and regardless of the misgivings 
about sand bars, low water and all the other perils mariners 
foresee, he proceeded boldly up the river. There was no 
one to cry “mark twain, “for the careful captain and pilot 
knows the river like a book and can read the water like 
those veterans who are able to tell at a glance whether they 
are near a mud-bank or approaching rapids, when the un-i 
tutored eye discerns no change in the flowing river. 

It was a pleasant surprise in this dry year—which is: 
drier, Con Kohrs says, than any which he has known in 27 j 
years—to observe the large volume of water in the Missouri, j 
which, if confined in a narrow channel, would be a turbid, 
fast-flowing river. But yesterday it was apparently as broad 
in places as in 1887, which will be long remembered as the 
year of floods and it was as placid as Lake Superior on a 
calm day. 

Grand was the varied scenery which the explorers saw 
as they sailed by banks covered with dense vegetation or 
islands where the grass was thick and the brushwood high. 
As a contrast there were bare hill sides which the coroding 
hand of time had made into fantastic shapes, here forming 
battlements and there placing bulwarks. The palisades of the 
Missouri are not here as lofty or as impressive as those of 
the Hudson, but they are nevertheless pleasing to the eye 
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and form a noble back ground for the river and the green 
plains which extend westward. 

Fine herds of cattle and flocks of sheep with horses 
bounding over the plain in the full enjoyment of freedom 
reminded the party that a great change has taken place 
since Lewis and Clarke found here buffalo and antelope, 
bears and eagles at this very season, for it was in summer 
that the hardy explorers paid that memorable visit to the 
falls and the cataracts which made known to the American 
people what a good deal Jefferson had made with the first 
Napoleon when he bought Louisiana and the vast territory 
to which that purchase gave title. 

But scenery alone will not make people happy. The well- 
filled baskets of sandwiches and other good things, the 
pails of lemonade and bottles of beer which Joe Mace had in 
charge served to impart new charms to the voyage. There 
was no danger of spoiling the appetite amid such invigorat¬ 
ing air and long before lunch hour the supplies were brought 
into use. 

In such agreeable company the moments passed quickly 
and pleasantly. The sportsmen told of their adventures in 
quest of game and predicted from the large number of ducks 
that skipped along the water that there would be good shoot¬ 
ing next winter. 

Finally the Fern cast anchor or rather cast out a rope 
near a wood. The party landed. In a short time boards were 
laid on rustic benches formed of logs. Then the capacious 
baskets were unladen and all the party feasted to their 
heart’s content. No one complained of lack of appetite. It 
would be impossible amid such appetising surroundings. 

Luncheon over, some ladies took to the row boats and 
were treated to a trip up the river while others preferred to 
remain in the cool shade of the trees. Mr. Fauquier with 
much dexterity arranged a swing which afforded much fun. 

The trip home was very enjoyable. It was made in the 
cool of the evening. The Helena ladies were the objects of 
devoted attention on the part of the gentlemen—and ladies, 
too—who were all resolved that they should carry home the 
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most agreeable impressions of Great Falls and its people. 
Mr. Brady was tendered hearty thanks for his hospitality 
and the party dispersed convinced that the excursion was 
a grand success. 


3226 Great Falls Tribune 

(Semi-Weekly Edition) 

Great Falls, M. T . 

Sept. 4, 1889 

R. H. Frazier has taken a contract from the Holter Lum¬ 
ber company to cut and saw logs at their Missouri river 
mill at Craig, during the coming winter. Mr. Wegner says 
he is an able and efficient lumberman. 


3227 Townsend Tranchant 

Townsend, Montana 

Dec . 11,1889 

Pickering is delivering dressed lumber from his Birch 
Creek sawmill for Jones’ store. This is a new enterprise, 
but Pickering says he can compete with all opposition, and 
furnish better lumber at lower rates, than has heretofore 
prevailed in Townsend. 


Bedford Ferry Runs Smoothly. 

Commodore Raymond has his ferry again running in good 
order, and can now cross expeditiously anything from the 
side of a mountain to mule trains or baby carriages. The 
ford at his ferry is closed and those who desire to chance the 
current must go around. 
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3228 Great Falls Semi-Weekly Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

May 14,1890 
A Boom Gives Out. 

Saturday while the rain and wind storm was raging, the 
boom which held Mr. J. J. Ellis ’ drive of wood in Sun river, 
broke and let the timber run into the Missouri. Sun river 
is high and the strong current and force of the wind was too 
much for the boom. Some of the logs were driven across 
Broadwater bay and as soon as daylight arrived several 
parties went out in skiffs and succeeded in bringing much 
ashore, but the greater part of 1,500 cords went over the 
dam and is now on its way to the Gulf of Mexico. It was 
reported yesterday that Mr. Ellis had gone to Benton to 
try to construct another boom and save the wood there, 
but the river is so high and the current so strong that it will 
be impossible to do this. Wood is selling in the market for 
$6 per cord. This makes Mr. Ellis’ loss on the raft $9,000, 
besides the expenses of cutting and running it down here. 


Chas. Wegner is making a great success of running his 
logs down Sheep creek, which were cut a year ago. He has 
thirty men employed and the water being plenty the logs 
run like fun. —Husbandman- 


3229 Great Falls Semi-Weekly Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

Aug . 9, 1890 

The Holter Lumber company’s boom broke Sunday night 
and about 500 logs started for New Orleans. 


Ira Myers & Co. shipped today to Assinniboine 40,000 
feet of lumber for Shepard & Siems, the contractors on the 
Western extension. This is to be used in the construction of 
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boarding houses, stables, etc., on the new line. The purchase 
so soon, indicates that there is to be no delay in beginning 
this great work. Myers & Co. have also a large order for 
lumber which they will ship over the Great Falls and Canada 
railroad today to Conrad. Great Falls is already reaping 
its benefit from the new roads being built in this section. 


3230 Great Falls Semi-Weekly Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

Aug. 16, 1890 

There are some fine logs in the rapids below the railroad 
bridge. They are doubtless part of the Holter logs. Ira 
Myers caught many of them in his boom. 


3231 Great Falls Semi-Weekly Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

Oct. 8,1890 ; 

Butte & Montana Company. 

Messrs. J. A. Coram. F. D. Miles and others interested 
in the Butte & Montana Commercial company, came in from: 
Monarch Sunday. They have been investigating the work 
on Sheep creek where a large force of men are engaged 
cutting logs. They propose to employ about 200 men all 
winter getting out logs ready to float down Sheep creek 
and Smith river on the spring freshet. The success of the 
scheme will not depend on the freshet, for with their big 
reservoir enough water will be controlled to bring the logs 
out if there is no snow during the winter. 

The works here will be large and worthy of more than a 
short paragraph. Solid stone piers will be built in the river 
above the dam and a solid boom built across the river. The 
building of this boom will give employment to several men 
until late in the winter. The company will also build their 
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saw mills and other works during the winter. This work 
will employ another large force of men. The magnitude of 
the enterprise may be inferred when it is known that they 
propose to saw 20,000,000 feet of lumber here next season. 


3232 Great Falls Semi-Weekly Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

Oct . 11,1890 

The Montana arrived in Broadwater bay yesterday on 
her way to the Gulf of Mexico. She was loaded on Mr. 
SchulTs wagon who will take her today to Portage coulee. 
There she will again be launched and proceed on her way 
down the Missouri on her long journey. The captain ex¬ 
pects to stop at Bismarck and put in an engine which will 
increase her speed. 

3233 Great Falls Semi-Weekly Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

Nov. 22, 1890 

Improving The Upper River 

Superintendent Marrs of the Survey Party Concluding 

His Labors. 


Why The River Should Be Improved 


The Fire Laddies Will Give a Grand Benefit Ball 
on Thanksgiving Night. 


The Pie Sociable at Mr. Strain’s Residence Last 
Night a Complete Success. 


The United States surveying party from the Missouri 
division now at work making soundings and securing valu¬ 
able data looking to the improvement of the river, above 
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the falls, will finish its work in a few days. The mass of in¬ 
formation gathered includes soundings and the triangula¬ 
tion of the river from Three Forks to Benton. From this 
data engineers can readily determine the approximate cost 
of any improvements which it may be found advisable to 
make. Supt. Marrs feels confident that with a very little 
expense the river could be made navigable for boats that 
would carry a large amount of freight. There is no question 
about the quantity of water, but in some places the river 
widens until the water becomes very shallow. Confining 
the river in these shallow places will solve the problem of the 
navigability of the river. Another obstacle is also found at 
the rapids. Here a channel can be cleared in the loose rocks 
and boats can readily pass. 

Will the benefits to be derived justify the outlay? Com¬ 
modore Power, in an interview published in the Independ¬ 
ent, claims that the only use of the river will be for excurs¬ 
ion parties who desire to view the beautiful scenery of the 
canyon from a steamer’s deck. But this is hardly the correct 
view. The Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin valleys are 
among the most productive agricultural regions in the state. 
With navigation they become directly tributary to Great 
Falls. The farmer in the Gallatin valley can take his hay, 
oats, potatoes, poultry and other produce to the Missouri 
river, load it on boats and ship it down here at very small 
cost, where he will always find a good market. 

Many good mineral claims are located near the river, yet 
are remote from railroads. There is no good reason why the 
ore should not be floated down to the smelters of Great 
Falls. This will tend to develop many claims which cannot 
be reached by rail. 

The main ranges of the Eocky mountains which are drain¬ 
ed by tributaries of the Missouri are in many places densely 
clad in forests of timber. Much of this is good building 
material and in the years to come it will be floated down to 
the saw mill above Black Eagle falls. 

There are other reasons why the Missouri should be im¬ 
proved from Great Falls to Three Forks. Millions have been 
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spent on the Wabash and White rivers in Indiana, on the 
Mud river in Illinois and on other streams which can never 
be made navigable. The Missouri does not change its chan¬ 
nel yearly as is the case with some others and when once 
a channel is made in its rocky bed it will not soon be changed. 


3234 Great Falls Semi-Weekly Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

Feb. 4,1891 

Still Another Enterprise 

The Butte & Montana Commercial Company’s New Saw Mill. 


An undertaking that will redound to the material wealth 
of Great Falls and indirectly to the adjacent country, is 
the new saw mill now being erected by the Butte & Montana 
Commercial company on the river’s bank in the northern 
part of town, just below the railroad trestle bridge. The 
company has already erected a machine shop, two stables 
and a mess room and immense timbers now bestrew the 
ground in the vicinity waiting to be placed in position for 
the main building, which will be 60 x 128 feet. In this build¬ 
ing will be placed two circular saws, one edger, one trimmer, 
and a lath and a shingle saw. With this equipment the pro¬ 
prietors feel confident of being able to turn out from 175,000 
to 200,000 feet of lumber daily if necessary, and about 20,- 
000 lath. 

In addition to the main building there is yet to be erected 
the boiler house, 36 x 57, which will be filled up with a 400- 
horse power Allis-Corless engine and six boilers 20 x 50. 
This will furnish the motive power for the plant. 

The machinery has all been contracted for and it is ex¬ 
pected here about the latter part of March. The company 
is now engaged in putting in piers, some sixteen of which 
will be required to properly secure the logs. Side tracks are 
also being laid, or were last Thursday, and it is to be hoped 
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the present cold snap will not delay the work of construc¬ 
tion very long. 

When completed and in good running order the mill will 
furnish employment to about 125 men. 

The whole is to be under the superintendency of W. E. 
Bagley, a veteran mill-wright, who arrived in Great Falls 
Friday. 

3235 Great Falls Weekly Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

April 18, 1891 

To Stop Timber Cutting. 


Under the above caption the Helena Independent of the 
12th inst. announces that a firm of land and mining attorneys 
of that city were employed, some time ago, by certain parties 
to represent to the government that men were cutting timber 
upon the west bank of the Missouri river, near a place called 
York, for the avowed purpose of floating the logs to Great 
Falls to be manufactured into lumber for sale. The Inde¬ 
pendent furthermore vouchsafes the information that the 
interior department took prompt action by instructing 
special agent, M. J. Haley, to examine into and report upon 
this rape of the forest. Mr. Haley went, and saw and re¬ 
turned to Helena, from whence he informed the interior 
department that the land upon which the timber is being 
cut is unsurveyed, and that he couldn’t tell whether j the 
government or the Northern Pacific railroad company was 
the party which is being hurt. If the timber was cut upon 
even numbered section the government had a kick coming; 
if upon odd numbered sections then the rights of the rail¬ 
road company were being invaded. In order to determine 
whose corns were being trod upon Mr. Haley recommended 
that a special survey be made of the lands in question so that 
the even sections may be segregated from the odd sections. 
The gentleman could do no more; he could not well do less. 
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And now comes the Hon. Thomas H. Carter, who was 
recently appointed land commissioner, with a telegram to 
those sadly exercised souls, who would rather see the first 
and great interest of this state paralyzed rather than wit¬ 
ness the felling of a tree upon a mountain’s barren sides, 
in which he states he will take the earliest action possible 
to remove the cause of complaint, which means that Mr. 
Carter will in due season recommend that Congress make an 
appropriation to cover the cost of a survey of the timber 
lands on the Missouri river. Mr. Carter can not promise 
more, he could not well promise less. The independent con¬ 
cludes its article with the remark that “it seems to be the 
purpose of Montana’s land commissioner to stop the whole¬ 
sale destruction of what remains of our much-needed timber 
lands.” 

Now if our very eminent and much respected but some¬ 
what inconsistent contemporary will cast its eyes upon the 
bare, bald hills and mountains which surround the ambitious 
but truly tight and bright little city upon the banks of Last 
Chance gulch, they will rest upon grounds which a few 
short years ago were covered by “monarchs of the forest,” 
which have either gone up in smoke from the hearthstones 
of its citizens or are sheltering them from the scorching 
rays of the summer’s sun, and the keen, cutting blasts of 
a winter’s day. And should it venture out a score of miles 
in any direction from its perch on Broadway it will witness 
a treeless area which, during the past quarter of a century, 
has yielded a wealth of timber to the needs and necessities 
of the once struggling capital city. Coming down nearer to 
the present it will find among its files justly indignant pro¬ 
tests and ably written articles against Carl Schurtz un¬ 
reasonable scheme “to stop,”—using its own language— 
“the wholesale destruction of what remains of our much 
needed timber lands.” This much in reply to the Independ¬ 
ent’s comment upon what is being done to prevent the citi¬ 
zens of Great Falls and the miners of contiguous camps 
from procuring the necessary lumber to develop the vast 
resources of the surrounding country. 
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Now this matter of timber cutting upon the public domain 
in Montana was determined and settled for all time to come 
when the government, after having been beaten in the courts 
of this state in its suit against the Bonner Mercantile com¬ 
pany and others to recover something over a million of 
dollars for timber alleged to have been cut upon government 
lands on the west side, withdrew its cases at its own cost, and 
permitted the defendants to continue the business of tie¬ 
cutting and manufacturing lumber. This was done soon after 
Mr. Carter was first elected delegate to congress from the 
then territory of Montana. The gentleman was cognizant of 
the facts in the case and is credited with advising the gov¬ 
ernment to withdraw the suits. He will not stultify himself 
by recommending the prosecution of the parties who are 
cutting timber on the Missouri above this city, especially 
when it is well known the timber will not be exported from 
the state, but will be used for domestic and mining purposes. 
Under the ruling of the secretary of the interior the people 
of Montana are at liberty to take all the timber they want 
for domestic and mining uses from the public domain. It 
is presumed that the parties who are cutting this timber 
above the city are willing to indemnify the Northern Pacific 
railway company for whatever they may take from the odd 
numbered sections belonging to that corporation, when 
they are satisfied by a survey of the lands that they have 
trespassed on its domain. Of course the government has 
nothing to do with this settlement. Hence the Tribune can’t 
see from this distance that anyone at Helena or elsewhere 
has any kick coming. 

By the way, we find upon the same page of the same issue 
of the Independent, which contains the article referred to 
an account of the “Mills in the Flathead Country.” In this 
article it is stated there are now five saw mills there with 
a capacity of 50,000 feet of lumber per day, and that “It 
is reasonable to say that before next fall six or eight other 
mills will be built in the Flathead region.” But not a word 
is said about Timber Inspector Haley rushing down there 
at the instigation of the interior department to ascertain 
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if the timber from which this lumber is manufactured is 
being cut upon government lands. Is it possible that what 
is considered an outrage upon the banks of the Missouri 
is regarded as a virtue in the Flathead country? Will our 
esteemed Helena contemporary please answer the question ? 

3236 Great Falls Daily Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

June 19, 1891 

The City Lumbering Industries. 


Large Mills, Large Capital, Large Business 
and Excellent Management. 

Great Falls is located adjacent to one of the finest lumber¬ 
ing belts in Montana. The Belt mountains are in easy reach 
and the timber cut from their sides is carried at the least 
possible cost by the current of the streams that flow to the 
Missouri river and by the door of Great Falls. The supply 
seems almost limitless. Realizing the wonderful wealth 
which lay in the trunks of the hardy fir and pine, several 
companies who have organized and are making this city 
their headquarters have undertaken lumbering on a mam¬ 
moth scale. 

The Great Falls Lumbering company of which Ira Myers 
and E. G. Maclay are the principals lay claim to being the 
pioneer in this industry in Great Falls. Before there was a 
hamlet in the valley Mr. Myers’ saw mill was running, cut¬ 
ting up timber for the future metropolis of Montana. The 
mill of the company has a capacity of 25,000 feet per day. 
Mr. Myers has announced his intention of retiring from 
the lumber business at the end of this year and of leaving its 
interests to other hands, his other extensive business de¬ 
manding his time. 

The youngest of these institutions is that of the Butte & 
Montana Commercial company. It was formed in May of 
last year with a capital stock of $1,000,000. The erection of 
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a large mill on the north side and on the river bank was 
begun, and a large force of men sent to the mountains to 
cut timber. As a result today the great mill is almost finished, 
and when its wheels finally turn 15,000,000 feet of logs will 
be ready for sawing. The mill was erected at a cost of $100,- 
000, and has a capacity of 125,000 feet per day. It will employ 
100 men whose monthly pay roll will be not less than $6,500. 
A force of about 200 men are now working in the mountains 
for the company. The Boston & Montana and Butte & Boston 
mines are in Butte, and as in time their smelting will be 
done here so will the Butte & Montana Commercial com¬ 
pany’s mill supply them with all needed mining timber. 
The manager of the company is Mr. J. L. Harris. 

One of the best regarded institutions of the city is the 
Holter Lumber company. It is probably the oldest in the 
state, having begun to run lumber down the Missouri river 
in 1879. Since that time its business has grown to be im¬ 
mense. A large and handsome stone building stands near 
the foot of Second avenue, at the west end of their spacious 
yard, which is half a block in size. Besides this the company 
has several other yards in the city. The sawmill is located 
on the river bank just above the city. Branch mills have also 
been established at Monarch, Craig and Logging creek. The 
company will get out not less than 5,000,000 feet of lumber 
this year. A complete line of builder’s supplies is also kept 
on hand. The manager is Charles Wagner, well known as 
one of Great Falls’ most enterprising citizens. 

The Goodrich Lumber company and F. A. Hammond & 
Co. are two lumber companies which have large yards and 
do a big business, but do not do their own sawing. The 
Goodrich company is under the management of C. M. Shaw, 
and the Hammond, which is a recent acquisition to the city, 
under that of Mr. Voight. Both are excellent institutions 
and under competent management. 

If but a thought be given to this great industry its size 
and importance will be seen to be immense. The various mills 
represent investments of not less than $500,000. They em¬ 
ploy probably not less than seven or eight hundred men and 
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will this year get out from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 

They are well founded and the large business which is 
theirs is the just return of wise investment and excellent 
management. 


The Great Sawmill 


The New Enterprise of the Butte & Montana 
Commercial Company. 

Another building, which when completed will furnish em¬ 
ployment for many men, and which will be such an institu¬ 
tion as a city may well boast of, is the Butte & Montana 
Commercial Co.’s mill. Facing the turbid Missouri it looks 
on a great mass of logs, which probably contain 10,000,000 
feet of lumber, this being about half the amount cut for the 
company last winter. The main building measures 128 x 60 
feet, its wing 50x32, The engine room is 32x40 feet in 
size and the boiler room 50 x 50 feet, both of these latter 
being built of brick. The main building and its wing contain 
three stories. The first and second are devoted to machinery 
and the third or upper story to sawing. A Corliss engine 
from five to eight hundred horse powder runs the machinery 
of the great mill. In the boiler room adjoining it are six 
boilers fifty inches in diameter by twenty feet in length. 
Two circulars, an edger, a trimmer, a lath and shingle 
machine make up the machinery, which will require a force 
of from fifty to one hundred to keep running. The mill has 
the enormous capacity of 125,000 feet per day and should 
the weather permit will be in running order, all wheels turn¬ 
ing, some time about July 1st. It will be managed by W. E. 
Bagley, an experienced millwright, and will cost at least 
$100,000. Mr. J. L. Harris is the superintendent of the 
company. 
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3237 Great Falls Weekly Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

Nov . 7,1891 

Reminiscences 

Of the Pioneer Lumber Firm of Northern Montana. 


The simple announcement that M. M. Holter of the firm 
of Holter & Bro. of Helena is in the city would be read by 
the pilgrim and the stranger without awakening more than 
a passing interest, but to the old-timers, especially those 
who have claimed a habitation and a home in northern 
Montana, it will awaken memories of days long gone by 
and bring to mind scenes and incidents which have passed 
into and become a part of the history of Montana. Passing 
from memories to facts it will be news to many that twenty- 
years ago the Holter Bros, had a lumber yard upon the 
very ground now occupied by the old freight depot across 
the river in what is now known as West Great Falls. The 
site of this city was then a “howling wilderness’’ untrod 
by man, save the hunter in quest of the game which fed upon 
its luxurious grasses or quenched their thirst in the pure 
waters which sweep by it to the sea, or the cowboy rounding 
up the fattening herds. 

The lumber of the firm was rafted down the river from 
its saw-mill opposite where Craig now stands, and from here 
taken to Fort Benton by the firm’s 4 ‘bull train” composed 
of six teams of six yoke of cattle each. Fort Benton was 
then a booming town and much of the lumber hauled to the 
“head of navigation” may now be seen in the many unoccu¬ 
pied dwellings and shacks of the place which stand as re¬ 
proachful monuments to the misplaced confidence of man. 
But the faith of the Holter Bros, in the brilliant future of 
Northern Montana did not wane with the decadence of our 
sister town down the river. They believed the time would 
come when this great section of this great state would bloom 
and blossom as the rose. They have seen the fulfillment of 
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their prediction and their one saw-mill at Craig has in¬ 
creased to three, and a planing mill in the city being added 
to their plants. 

The Holter Bros, have further evidenced their faith in 
Great Falls and vicinity by largely investing in city property 
in which they propose to increase their interests as oppor¬ 
tunity may offer. Like all wide-awake, enterprising men 
who know a good thing when they see one and who have 
the pluck to invest their money, they are rapidly reaching 
the front of the procession of Cascade county’s large prop¬ 
erty holders and taxpayers. They blazed a trail to Great 
Falls twenty years ago, they witnessed its birth and growth 
and its prosperity and propose to be counted among those 
whose faith in the city will be seen in their works. 


3238 Great Falls Weekly Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

Dec. 12, 1891 

Steamboats Are Built Here. 


A Handsome Steam Yacht Now in Course of Construction. 


Built for Citizens of This City—To be Launched 

in the Spring. 


Great Falls can soon lay .just claim to the honor of 
building and launching the first vessel of any size ever built 
in the state of Montana. The writer had the pleasure yester¬ 
day of being shown the model of a steam-yacht that is 
destined to plow the waters of the Missouri as soon as 
navigation is open next year. Part of the skeleton of the 
new vessel is already constructed and the builder hopes 
to have the whole completed in three months. Then we 
will have the pleasure of chronicling the launching of a 
beautiful little craft that will afford no small amount of 
amusement to all who are fond of boating. 
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The writer confesses his ignorance of anything in the 
ship-building line, yet he is forced to admit that from a 
hasty inspection of the model of the proposed craft he 
derived a good share of gratification and satisfaction. 

In Longfellow’s beautiful poem on the “Building of the 
Ship” there are many appropriate and inspiring instruc¬ 
tions offered, but none seem more to the point than the wish 
that it be built strong and shapely. The designer of this 
boat, Mr. Scagel, has followed the poetical idea to a remark¬ 
able degree insuring for the vessel strength and speed. Mr. 
Scagel came here recently from Sarnia, Canada, where 
he built a number of vessels, large and small. From an 
inspection of the plans and the model of this boat one can 
readily see the designer is an old hand at the business. 
To build from a model onjy a few inches in length a vessel 
of the same style and comparative size, capable of carrying 
several tons, no little skill and mechanical ability is required. 
Boys are often seen whittling little boats, miniatures of 
larger ones they have seen, and they don’t think it is any¬ 
thing wonderful to do, but let them try to make a large one 
from a like model. They will find it a difficult undertaking 
that should only be attempted after they have devoted 
years of study and have made many experiments in the 
art of ship-building. Tn this western country, so far from 
large bodies of water, we are all more or less unfamiliar 
with that class of work. For that reason this piece of work 
now under way is of more than passing interest. 

The boat Mr. Scagel is working on will be a steam 
launch, owned by residents of the town. It will be what is 
known in nautical parlance as a clipper-built and light 
draught craft. It will have a forty-two foot keel and will 
be fifty-four feet in length over all. The beam will be 
ten feet and the depth of the hold four feet. With an 
average load it will draw about thirty-two inches of water 
aft and about twenty-two forward. If it gets fast on a bar 
by shifting its load fore or aft it will easily glide off. 

It will be propelled by twin screws, driven by two twelve 
and a half horse-power engines. The latter will have a 
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seven inch stroke and cylinders 5x7. The steam will be 
furnished by a vertical marine boiler. It is calculated this 
steam yacht will easily carry seven tons. As it is designed 
for a pleasure boat there will never be any need to carry 
anywheres near that weight. Fifty people will be able to 
be comfortably seated in the vessel. 

It will be able to make twelve miles an hour. The rapid 
current and shallow places in the river will not as a rule 
admit of that rate of speed. The gentlemen for whom the 
boat is being built have not decided on any name though 
some one suggested it be called “The Spray of the Falls/’ 
The skeleton of the boat is half finished and the boat will 
be completed in ample time for a ride in the early spring. 


3239 Great Falls Weekly Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

June 4, 1892 

A New Boat. 


Captain Taylor is Having One Built at Chicago 
for Upper Missouri River Navigation. 


In the postscript to the letter from Capt. J. D. Taylor 
which appears in this issue of the Tribune, he gives the 
following description of the new boat which he is having 
built at Chicago: 

The beautiful steam yacht, J. J. Hill, now being built 
here for me will be in Great Falls in about four weeks. 
Her dimensions is fifty foot long, ten foot beam, double¬ 
screw triple compound engines and will draw when loaded 
thirty-two inches of water. She will have a brass nickle 
plated rail fore and aft and the cabin finished in hard 
woods, with hard oil finish, plus cushions and carpets. She 
will be simply a floating palace and the finest ever shipped 
out of Chicago. 
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3240 Great Falls Weekly Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

June 25, 1892 

From Helena. 


Passengers Arrive by Steamer to Craig 
and Thence to This City by Rail. 


The first passengers to make the journey from Helena 
to Great Falls by rail (at least part way) arrived in this 
city Sunday evening. They came as far as Craig by steamer 
and were brought to this city on the train. It is proposed 
to make the journey by this means three times weekly 
until the damage to the railroad is repaired. The following 
is a list of the passengers: J. F. Pomeroy, wife and child, 
Holton, Kansas; I. B. Wright and wife, Des Moines, Iowa; 
A. J. King, wife and child, J. T. Ritchie, Nevada, Mo.; 
John E. Williams, Mrs. T. C. Armstrong, C. W. Pomeroy, 
Great Falls; B. F. O’Neill, Benton; A. B. Hamilton, Chp- 
teau; J. M. Parreul, David Scott, Lewistown; J. H. Cute, 
New York city; F. W. Smith, Minneapolis; E. 0. Forrester, 
Forest City, Idaho. j 


3241 Great Falls Weekly Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

July 9,1892 

Up The River. 

A Jolly Party Charter the ‘ 4 Minnie” for 
a Trip Up the Missouri. 


A party composed of Mr. and Mrs. Robbins, Mr. and 
Mrs. Phil Gibson, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. McFarland, Mrs. Cunningham, the 
Misses Trigg, Armstrong, Haines, Kingsbury, Wilkin, 
Cochrane, Taylor, Misses Downing, Robinson, and Messrs. 
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Pratt, Bookwalter, Jack Jones, Hall, Williams, Hugh Jones, 
Colman, Gray, Cobum, Pierce, Ridgeley and Matteson, left 
pier No. 5 last evening about 5:30 for a 20-mile run up 
the Missouri. The trip was a delightful one, barring the 
dampening effect of a slight shower. At no time of the 
year does Montana look more lovely than now and she 
seemed yesterday to have put on her best clothes to wel¬ 
come the steamer party. Hills and valleys were alike decked 
in nature’s loveliest garb and seemed to echo back with 
unusual cheerfulness the peels of silvery laughter and 
the refrain of popular songs that made the hours glide 
by on the boat. The party reached home about 11 o’clock 
without a mishap and satisfied that more beautiful scenery 
could not be found on this continent. 


3242 Great Falls Daily Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

May 4,1893 

W. L. Martin & Co., on the South side, are now shipping 
hay by the steamer Swan from David Wilson’s ranch near 
Ulm, on the Missouri river. This is a new departure 
in the transportation of hay from up-the-river points. 


3243 Great Falls Daily Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

May 7,1893 

The steamer Swan will arrive today with another lot of 
hay from Ulm for Martin & Co. There will also be a num¬ 
ber of passengers on board for Great Falls. 
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Great Falls Daily Tribune 
Great Falls, Montana 

May 14,1893 


The advance logs of the B. & M. Commercial company 
drive arrived yesterday and lodged in the boom at the 
mill. For several weeks the river will be full of logs. 
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Great Falls Daily Tribune 
Great Falls, Montana 

May 17,1893 


The log jam against the east end pier of the upper 
wagon bridge across the Missouri river should be removed 
before it damages the bridge. It grows larger every day. 


3246 Great Falls Daily Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

June 6,1893 


Workmen were engaged yesterday in removing the car¬ 
casses of the dead cattle from the logs in the boom at the 
saw mill. Many of the animals were so firmly lodged among 
the logs and were in such an advanced stage of decay that 
they could not be floated into deep water, and so fires were 
built over them and they are being gradually consumed. 
There are still several carcasses along the river banks above 
the boom, near the foot of Fourth and Fifth avenues north. 
As it is evidently not incumbent upon the saw-mill men to 
remove any carcasses except those actually among the logs 
the city authorities should attend to these at once. 


Great Falls’ Park at the Brewery—A Delightful Summer 
Resort. Beautiful shade trees and outdoor games of all 
kinds. One mile and a half up the river by steam boat. 
Swings and other amusements for the young people. Dances 
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twice a week, Wednesdays and Sundays. The park will be 
let to clubs, societies or other organizations at reasonable 
rates. Volk Bros., Props. 

3247 Great Falls Daily Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

June 13, 1893 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Young of Helena were entertained 
by Dr. Sweat on Sunday, and were given a pleasant trip 
up the river on the steamer J. J. Hill. 


3248 Great Falls Daily Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

June 16, 1893 

Since a section of the dam above the railroad bridge 
has been removed the water in Broadwater bay has fallen 
eight inches. Captain Taylor says he is afraid the removal 
of the dam will prevent navigation by steamboats, but 
old-timers who were familiar with the river before the 
Cataract mill dam was put in say there is nothing to fear 
on that account. 

3249 Great Falls Daily Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

June 23, 1893 
Pleasure Resorts. 


Some of the Shady Spots Near the City Reached By Boats. 

Warm Weather Will See Them Well Patronized, 

And Bright With Merriment. 

The pleasures and profits of a boat ride on Broadwater 
bay and far up the river from Great Falls have been 
heralded state wide by delegates to the various conventions 
that have met here and other visitors and this grand body 
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of water is the envy of Helena, poor, parched Butte, and 
other cities of the state, but seldom have the citizens! of 
Great Falls enjoyed delightful rides, visits to shady parks, 
good fishing and general recreation along the river and 
at the various resorts, and this is not as it should be. 

Capt. Taylor’s large, speedy and handsomely furnished 
steamer, the “ J. J. Hill,” affords to all relief from business 
and minutes full of pleasure. The evenings now are not too 
cool, the fishing is good and picnic grounds are abundant. 

At Glenwood park, Capt. Taylor’s grounds, the water 
has just gone down, leaving a rich soil which is fast becom¬ 
ing clothed with the richest verdure, clean grass springing 
up among the trees, in which sing countless birds and a 
visit here removes from the mind of the “pilgrim” the 
impression that Great Falls is barren and has no green 
parks. There are seats now provided for 200 persons, a 
large pavilion where all may “trip the light fantastic toe” 
to music that is supplied by one of the best orchestras in 
Great Falls, or, when tired of the dance, may retire to 
delightful, leaf-embowered summer houses and dream day 
dreams. For picnic parties ample provision has been made 
and a clearing-in the grounds provides space for all athletics. 
Refreshments of all kinds, liquors, including the best Mil¬ 
waukee beer, ices, ice cream, and all delicacies, are to be 
had at small cost, the fare for the round trip, a distance of 
eight miles, being but 50 cents, and prices for refreshments 
not unreasonably above the prices at the city restaurants. 

To those who desire to not ride so far, or may choose 
the Great Falls park at Volk Bros.’ brewery, are offered 
pleasures, which are to be found in few other locations, 
by this enterprising firm. 

Great Falls park is one and one-half miles by river above 
the boat-house and, although just laid out is meeting with 
well deserved success. It is laid out on a symmetrical plan, 
evergreens planted in profusion, giving a good shade and 
scenting the air with the fragrance of pine. Surrounding 
the large pavilion, in which there is a look-out-tower also, 
are many octagonal summer houses and the inner man is 
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provided for at a lunch counter. All kinds of drinks may 
be obtained, including the beer made at the brewery near by. 

Saturday evening a large party of young people will 
go on the “J. J. Hill” to the mouth of deep creek and 
another party Sunday afternoon. 

The Catholics will have games, etc., at Glenwood and 
the Turners will be at the Great Falls park on the Fourth 
of July. 

To have a good time get your wife, daughter, sister or 
somebody’s else sister and take a ride on the steamer, 
visiting both parks, or take a row-boat or sail-boat and 
you will never regret it. 

3250 Great Falls Daily Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

July 6,1893 

Some person on the Fourth circulated a rumor that the 
steamer, “ J. J. Hill,” had broken down. This was a false¬ 
hood and had not the least foundation. The true facts are 
that the “J. J. Hill” made every trip on schedule time 
and made the last trip made by either boat during the day, 
returning at 1 a. m. Furthermore, the “J. J. Hill” has 
never been disabled in the least. Everything passed off well 
at Glenwood; there was not a drunk or disorderly person 
on the ground. 

3251 Great Falls Daily Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

July 8,1893 

Our River Resorts. 

Fine Boating Available Over a Course as 
Attractive as Any in America. 


No other city in Montana enjoys such excellent advan¬ 
tages for water sports as are found at Great Falls. A 
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stretch of almost still water, broad and deep, extends from 
fifteen to twenty miles up the Missouri, and there are also 
several miles of fine water for boating up the Sun river. 
There are already available several pleasure steamers, two 
of which are large enough to carry nearly 100 passengers 
each with comfort, and one of these, the J. J. Hill, Capt. 
Taylor, is first-class in every particular. She has a fine 
engine and twin screw propellers and is built of oak 
throughout with a steel shoe on her keel. She makes the 
four-mile run to Glenwood park in about twenty minutes 
and is a safe, steady craft on which it is a pleasure to sail. 
She is always kept in good order and is now making daily 
trips up the river at times that are most convenient for 
ladies and children who desire an afternoon’s outing on the 
water. The grove at Glenwood is the finest near the city. 
The grounds are being improved as circumstances permit, 
presenting some attractions already in the way of a dancing 
pavilion, swings, and arbors. Other improvements are in 
contemplation. They would have been pushed this season 
but for the money stringency. 

Capt. Taylor is a real character, having been a sailor 
and navigator on salt water for many years and a traveler 
of wide experience. Those who sail with him will hear 
some great stories of the sea, of the wilds and scenery of 
Alaska, the tribes of Siberia, and other marvels. A sail 
with him is the best recreation now available in Great Falls. 


3252 Great Falls Daily Tribune 

Great Falls , Montana 

July 13, 1893 

The Butte and Montana Commercial company is making 
new records every day. Saturday the cut was 112,000 feet 
and Tuesday 114,000. The greatest cut last year was 105,600 
and it was seldom that the 100,000 figure was reached. 
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3253 Great Falls Daily Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

July 15,1893 

A party of log cutters, in the employ of the B. & M. Com¬ 
mercial company, cached a store of provisions on Deep 
creek last fall and when returning on the 8th of June, 
last, found some miscreant had made way with it. W. S. 
Warren, the foreman, ordered a foraging party to be 
organized and this party killed a calf, acting under War¬ 
ren’s direction. The owner, learning who had killed the 
calf, had Warren arrested and Justice Race yesterday 
fined him $50 which he paid. 


3254 Great Falls Daily Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

July 18,1893 

It seems that Great Falls is fated to always have a fight 
on hand. The latest is between Capt. Taylor and the owners 
of the Swan and Volk Bros. Capt. Taylor leases a great 
part of the river bank from the Great Northern railway and 
has fenced it in. On Sunday the Swan people tore down 
the fence and ran the boat to the shore about 50 yards from 
the milldam, landing passengers on Taylor’s land. The 
Minnie having gone over the dam last year, drowning one 
man, and causing the boating to be a failure last year by 
scaring people, Capt. Taylor was fearful of a like mishap 
to the Swan, and they refusing to go up the stream to land, 
he used his authority as the owner of the land and had them 
arrested for malicious mischief. They appeared before 
Justice Fitzgerald at his office in the Minot block yesterday, 
pleaded not guilty and their trial w^as set for 2 p. m. today. 
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3255 Great Falls Tribune 

(Supplement: {< The Great 
Northern Review”) 
Great Falls, Montana . 

August 8,1893 

The Holter Lumber Company 


There is no more important factor in the building of a 
home than a desirable quality of building material, and the 
prospective settlers in this section will be glad to know that 
their wants in this respect can be cheaply supplied and on 
terms most favorable. The Holter Lumber Co. is a strong 
corporation, the stockholders being the most wealthy and 
prominent business men in the state. The president, Mr. 

A. M. Holter, is a Montana pioneer of 1862, since which 
time few men, if indeed any, have contributed more by 
example, labor, and means, in developing the resources of 
Montana and forming its civilization than he. 

The abundant means possessed by and at the command 
of the Holter Lumber company enables the management to 
offer most favorable terms of payment, and no worthy 
settler is ever turned away. 

The business was established in Great Falls in 1880 
in the style of A. M. Holter and Brother. A charter was 
obtained in 1887 and the business was incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000 fully paid up. The officers are A. M. 
Holter, President; M. M. Holter, Vice-president; Norman 

B. Holter, Treasurer; A. P. Loberg, Secretary, and George 
R. Wood, Manager. The three first named reside at Helena. 
Mr. Wood, the manager, was formerly manager of the Mon¬ 
tana Lumber and Manufacturing company at Helena. He 
is now a resident of Great Falls. 

The company has three lumber mills, one being located 
at Craig, one at Monarch, and one at Great Falls. The 
company’s planing mill and sash and door factory is also 
located at Great Falls. The stock carried includes lumber, 
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lath, shingles, doors, windows, Oregon cedar, flooring and 
finish, California redwood, mouldings, building paper, 
screen doors and windows, and all kinds of building material. 

Besides their mills, salesrooms and warehouses, the com¬ 
pany has a number of houses for rent. The increasing 
annual business transacted by the company has kept pace 
with the development of the country. Their facilities for 
a still greater increase of business are unsurpassed by any 
other firm in the same line of manufacturing and trade in 
Northern Montana. Newcomers can not do better than to 
learn prices and terms of the Holter Lumber company before 
purchasing elsewhere. 


Butte and Montana Commercial Company. 

The Butte and Montana Commercial company is one of 
the greatest enterprises in the northwest. The company 
was incorporated, 1890, and has a paid up capital of 
$312,500. The officers are H. H. Stevens, Boston, Mass., 
president, H. W. Wesson, secretary and treasurer, and John 
L. Harris, general manager and superintendent. 

Their mammoth mill at Great Falls was completed in 1891. 
This immense manufacturing plant may without injustice 
to others, claim the distinction of having the largest capacity 
of any of the kind in the whole northwest. Its machinery 
is propelled by engines of 650 horse power. One hundred 
and twenty-five men are required in all departments of 
the mill, the daily output being, when run to its full capacity, 
125,000 feet of lumber and 25,000 lath. The mills, dry 
kilns, office buildings, sheds and lumber yards occupy thirty 
acres of land in the suburbs of Great Falls. 

As a part of their immense manufacturing plant the 
Butte and Montana Commercial company have one of the 
most completely equipped planing mills, and sash, door, 
blind, molding, and finishing factories in the state. 

The log supply for this modem wonder to mill men, is 
found in the Belt mountains, and on the headwaters of the 
Missouri river. The logs are floated down its tributaries to 
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the Missouri and down that river to the mill. The total 
output during the past year was 15,000,000 feet. 

The Butte and Montana Commercial company have also 
a mill at Kalispell, in the Flathead valley, which has a 
capacity of 40,000 feet per day, and which has in the past 
two years cut 5,000,000 feet of merchantable lumber. Lath 
and shingle attachments form a part of the Kalispell mill, 
and help to make it the largest and most complete mill in 
the great Flathead valley. j 

Great Falls owes much to her great corporate enter¬ 
prises and has frequently called upon them for material 
assistance in promotion of public enterprises for the good 
of the city and state, and while it may be said that all have 
been liberal in responding to any call, no firm or corporation 
has been more so than the Butte and Montana Commercial 
company. Mr. John L. Harris being president of the Great 
Falls board of trade, the company he represents is fre¬ 
quently brought into close relations with movements de+ 
signed to promote the development of the wonderful natural 
resources of Montana and the prosperity of her people. 

GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 

The following is a reprint from a carefully prepared 
statement of the history, development and resources of the 
city of destiny, first published by authority of the Great 
Falls board of trade: 

Lumber Interests.—The Rocky mountains, the Highwood 
and the Belt ranges, all within a radius of seventy-five miles, 
are heavily timbered and within easy water access of Great 
Falls. The facilities for floating the logs down the Missouri 
and other mountain streams have greatly encouraged the 
manufacture of lumber. 

The Butte and Montana Commercial company, organized 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000, is a marked success. In 
the year 1892 this company did a business of $350,000, manu¬ 
facturing 15,000,000 feet of lumber and 3,000,000 lath. The 
sash and door plant in connection with this mill turned out 
$25,000 of stock during the same time. The pay roll of the 
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company for 1892 exceeded $120,000, with an average work¬ 
ing force of 100 men. 

The Goodrich Lumber company, with a business of 
$150,000 during 1892, disposed of 5,000,000 feet of lumber. 

In the same year the Hotter and Hammond lumber 
companies did a business of over $50,000 respectively. 


3256 Great Falls Weekly Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

March 27, 1896 

Ex-Sheriff Hamilton will hereafter be worthy of the 
title of captain. This will be due to the fact that he is having 
built a steamboat of the stem wheel order, for the purpose 
of hauling sawed wood down the river. The ex-sheriff 
spends most of his time consulting the compass and taking 
observations of the stars, preparatory to assuming com¬ 
mand of the flagship Hamilton. 


3257 Great Falls Weekly Tribune 

Great Falls, Montana 

April 10, 1896 

Construction will be begun today of Commodore Joseph 
Hamilton’s new steamboat. It will be a side-wheeler, 80 
feet in length. The Hamilton ship yards will be near the 
Water Works pump house. 


Hearing Exhibit No. 22. 

From ‘‘Souvenir of the City, Great Falls, Montana” 

(See Next Page) 
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Extract from Exhibit No. 24 


ORIGINAL JOURNALS OF THE LEWIS AND 
CLARK EXPEDITION (1804-1806) 

Edited by 

Reuben Goldthwaites, LL.D. 

Volume 2, Part II 
Chapter XII 

From the Great Falls to the Three Forks 

[230] 

[Lewis:] Monday July 15. th 1805 

We arrose very early this morning, assigned the canoes 
their loads, and had it put on board, we now found our 
vessels eight in number all heavily laden, notwithstanding 
our several deposits; tho’ it is true we have now a consider¬ 
able stock of dryed meat and grease, we find it extreemly 
difficult to keep the baggage of many of our men within 
reasonable bounds; they will be adding bulky articles of but 
little uce or value to them. At 10 A.M. we once more saw 
ourselves fairly under way. • • • in order to lighten the 
burthen of the canoes I continued my walk all the evening 

# • *. we passed the river near where we dined, and just 
above the entrance of a beautifull river 80 yards wide which 
falls in on the Lar. d side, in honour of Mr. Robert Smith 
the Secretary of the Navy we called [it] Smith’s River.* 
this stream meanders through a most lovely valley to the 
S.E. for about 25 miles when it enters the Rocky mountains. 

• • • we again crossed the river to the Star/ side and passed 
through a plain and struck the river at a Northwardly 
bend where there was timber, here we waited untill the 
canoes arrived by which time it was so-late [231] that we 
concluded to camp for the night. 2 * # • we have now passed 


1 On some maps called also Deep River.—Ed. 

2 At a place 3% miles belofr Little Muddy Creek.—Ed. 
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Fort Mountain on our right it appears to be about ten miles 
distant. # # # we find it inconvenient to take all of the short 
meanders of the river which has now become c[r]ooked and 
much narrower than below, we therefore take it’s general 
course and lay down the small bends by the eye on our daily 

traverse or chart, the river is from 100 to 150 y/‘ wide. 

• • • 

[Page 233] 

[Clark:] July 15. th Monday 1805 

* • • we Set out at 10 oClock and proceeded on verry well 
passed a river on the Lard Side about 80 yards wide which 
we call after the Sect/ of the Navey Smiths River. * # # our 
Canoes being so Small Several of the men Cap/ Lewis & 
myself Compelled to walk on Shore & cross the bends to 
keep up with the Canoes a round mountain on our right 
ab/ 10 miles appears inaxcessable we call fort mountain. 

* * * as I am compelled to walk on Shore find it verry difi- 
cuelt to take the Courses of the river, as it is verry crooked 
more so than below 

[Lewis:] Tuesday July 16. th 1805. 

[234] 

• • • After breakfast I determined to leave Cap/ C. and 
party, and go on to the point where the river enters the 
Rocky Mountains and make the necessary observations 
against their arrival; • • # I passed through a very hand¬ 
some level plain on the Star/ side of the river, the country 
equally level and beautifull on the opposite side; at the dis¬ 
tance of 8 M/* passed a small stream on which I observed 
a considerable quantity of aspin. a little before 12 I halted 
on the river at a Star/ bend and well timbered bottom about 
4% miles below the mountains • • • 

• • • we pursued our rout through a high roling plain 
to a rappid immediately at the foot of the mountain where 
the Missouri first enters them, the current of the mis- 
souri below these rappids is strong for several miles, tho’ 
just above there is scarcely any current, the river very nar¬ 
row and deep abo[u]t 70 y. d> wide only and seems to be 
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closely hemmed in by the mountains on both sides, the bot¬ 
toms only a few yards in width, an Indian road enters the 
mountain at the same place with the river on the Star.* side 
and continues along it’s border under the steep clifts these 
mountains appear to be only about 800 feet above the river 
and are formed almost entirely of a hard black grannite. 
with a few dwarf pine and cedar scattered on them, at 
this place there is a large rock of 400 feet high w[h]ich 
stands immediately in the gap which the missouri makes on 
it’s passage from the mountains; it is insulated from the 
neighbouring mountains by a handsome little plain which 
surrounds it[s] base on 3 sides and the Missouri washes it’s 
base on the other, leaving it on the Lard, as it decends. 
this rock I called the tower, it may be ascended with some 
difficulty nearly to it’s summit, and from it there is a most 
pleasing view of the country we are now about to leave, 
# • the Musquetoes are extreemly troublesome this even¬ 

ing and I had left my bier, of course suffered considerably, 
and promised in my wrath that I never will be guil[t] of a 
similar peice of negligence while on this voyage. 

[235] 

[Clark:] July 16. th Tuesday 1805 

• • # the river is not So wide as below from 100 to 150 
yards wide & Deep Crouded with Islands & Crooked • • • 

I camped on the head of a Small Island near the Star.* 
Shore at the Hockey Mountains this Range of mountains 
appears to run NW & SE and is about 800 feet higher than 
the Water in the river faced with a hard black rock the 
current of the River from the Medison river to the Moun¬ 
tain is gentle, bottoms low and extensive, and its General 
Course is S. 10.° W. about 30 miles on a direct line • • • 

[236] 

[Lewis:] Wednesday July 17. th 1805. 

• • • (Page 240) there is a large pine tree situated on a 
small island at the head of these rappids above our eam[p]; 
it being the first we have seen for a long distance near the 
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river I called the island pine island . This range of the 
rocky mountains runs from S E to N.W. at 8 A.M. this morn- 
ning Capt. Clark arrived with the party, we took 
breakfast here, after which I had the box which con¬ 
tained by instruments taken by land arround tower rock to 
the river above the rappid; the canoes ascended with some 
difficulty but without loss or injury with their loads. • • • i 
After making those observations we proceed, and as the 
canoes were still heavy loaded all persons not employed 
in navigating the canoes wall[k]ed on shore, the river 
clifts were so steep and frequently projecting into the river 
with their perpendicular points in such manner that we 
could not pass them by land, we were therefore compelled to 
pass and repass the river very frequently in the cou[r]se of 
the evening, the bottoms are narrow the river also narrow 
deep and but little current, river from 70 to 100 y. dl wide, 
but little timber on the river aspin constitutes a part of 
that little, see more pine than usual on the mountains, 
tho’ still but thinly scattered. • • # in some places both 
banks of the river are formed for a short distance of nearly 
perpendicular rocks of a dark black grannite of great hight; 
the river has the appearance of having cut it’s passage in 
the course of time through this solid rock, we ascended 
about 6 miles this evening from the entrance of the moun¬ 
tain and encamped on the Star. d side where we found as 
much wood as made our fires. 1 musquetoes still trouble¬ 
some knats not as much so. # * • the party came on very 
well and encamped on the lower point of an island near the 
Star. d shore on that evening, this morning they had set 
out early and proceeded without obstruction untill they 
reached the rappid where I was encamped. • • • 

[242] 

[Clark:] July 17. th Wednesday 1805 

Set out early this morning and crossed the rapid at the 
Island cald. pine rapid with Some dificuelty, at this rapid 

1 Near a place on the Montana Central Railway now called Mid Canon, seven 
miles by rail below Craig, and three miles below the mouth of Dearborn's 
River.—Ed. 
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I came up with Cap/ Lewis & partey took a Med n altitude, 
& [243] we took Some Luner Observations &c. and pro¬ 
ceeded on, the emence high Precipces oblige all the party 
to pass & repass the river from one point to another the 
river confined in maney places in a verry narrow chanel 
from 70 to 120 yards wide bottoms narrow without timber 
and maney places the Mountain [s] approach on both Sides, 
* # # took a meridian alt. d which gave for Lattitude 
46°—42'. 14" 7/10 N We proceeded on verry well 

about 8 miles & Camped on the Star/ Side. The river 
crooked bottoms narrow, Clifts high and Steep, I assended 
a Spur of the Mountain, which I found to be highe & difi- 
cuelt of axcess, Containing Pitch Pine & Covered with grass 


[Lewis:] 


Thursday July 18. tb 1805 


Set out early this morning. • • • at the distance of 
2 Yz miles we passed the entrance of a considerable 
river on the Star/ side; about 80 y/ 8 wide being nearly as 
wide as the Missouri at that place, it’s current is rapid 
and water extreamly transparent; the bed is formed of 
small smooth stones of flat, rounded or other figures, it’s 
bottoms are narrow but possess as much timber as the Mis¬ 
souri. the country is mountainous and broken through 
which it passes, it appears as if it might be navigated but 
to what extent must be conjectural, this handsome, bold 
and clear stream we named in honour of the [244] Secretary 
of war, calling it Dearborn’s river, as we were anxious 
now to meet with the Sosonees or snake Indians as soon as 
possible in order to obtain information relative to the geog¬ 
raphy of the country and also if necessary, some horses we 
thought it better for one of us, either Cap/ C. or myself 
to take a small party & proceed on up the river some dis¬ 
tance before the canoes, in order to discover them should 
they be on the river before the daily discharge of our guns, 
which was necessary in procuring subsistence for the party, 
should allarm and cause them to retreat to the mountains 
and conceal themselves, supposing us to be their enemies 
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who visit them usually by the way of this river, accord¬ 
ingly Cap. 1 Clark set out this morning after breakfast with 
Joseph Fields, Pots and his servant York, we proceeded 
on tolerably well; the current st[r]onger than yesterday; 
we employ the cord and oars principally tho’ sometimes the 
setting pole, in the evening we passed a large creek about 
30 y. da wide, which disembogues on the Star. - . side; it dis¬ 
charges a bold current of water it’s banks low and bed 
formed of stones altogether; this stream we called Ord- 
way’s creek 2 after Serg. 1 John Ordway. • • * [245] 

Capt Clark ascended the river on the Star/ side, in the 
early part of the day after he left me the hills were so 
steep that he gained but little off us; in the evening he 
passed over a mountain by which means he cut off many 
miles of the river’s circuitous rout; the Indian road which 
he pursued over this mountain is wide and appears as if it 
had been cut down or dug in many places, he passed two 
streams of water, the branches of Ordway’s creek, • # A 
not far beyond the mountain which he passed in the evening 
he encamped on a small stream of runing water, having 
travelled about 20. M • • • 

[247] 

[Clark:] July 18. th Thursday 1805 

a fine morning passed a Considerable river which falls 
in on the Star. d Side and nearly as wide as the Missouri 
we call [it] Dearbournes river after the Set/ of war. we 
thought it prudent for a partey to go a head for fear our 
fireing Should allarm the Indians and cause them to leave 
the river and take to the mountains for safety from their 
enem[ie]s who visit them thro’ this rout. I deturmined to 
go ahead with a Small partey a few days and find the Snake 
Indians if possible after brackfast I took J. Fields Potts 
& my Servent and proceeded on. the Country So Hilley 
that we gained but little of the Canoes untill in the evening I 
passed over a mountain on an Indian rode by which rout I 


2 Now Little Prickly-pear Creek.—Ed. 
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cut oft Several Miles of the Meanderings of the river. • j # # 
we camped on a Small run of Clear cold water, musquitOes 
verry troublesom the forepart of the evening I saw a 
great maney Ibex, we crossed two Streams of running 
water on those streams ordway Creek I saw Several 
Beaver dams, the Conntrey is mountanious & rockey ex¬ 
cept the Yaley &c. * # * the Small runs & Creeks which have 
water running in them Contain Cotton-Willow, Willow* & 
aspin. I Saw maney fine Springs & Streams of running 
water which Sink & rise alternately in the Valies the 
water of those Streams are fine, those streams which run 
off into the river are darned up by the beaver from near 
their mouthes up as high as I could See up them 

[Lewis:] Friday July 19. th 1805 

The Musquitoes are very troublesome to us as usual, 
this morning we set out early and proceeded on very w;ell 
tho’ the water appears to encrease in velocity as we ad¬ 
vance. the current has been strong all day and obstructed 
with some rapids, tho’ these are but little broken by 
rocks and are perfectly safe, the river deep and from 100 
to 150 y^. wide. I walked [248] along shore today and 
killed an Antelope. wh[en]ever we get a view of the lofty 
summits of the mountains the snow presents itself, altho’ 
we are almost suffocated in this confined valley with heat. 
• • • this evening we entered much the most remarkable 
clifts that we have yet seen, these clifts rise from the 
waters edge on either side perpendicularly to the hight of 
(about) 1200 feet, every object here wears a dark and 
gloomy aspect, the tow[er]ing and projecting rocks in 
many places seem ready to tumble on us. the river ap¬ 
pears to have forced it’s way through this immence body of 
solid rock for the distance of 5% Miles and where it makes 
it’s exit below has th[r]own on either side vast collumns of 
rocks mountains high, the river appears to have woarn a 
passage just the width of it’s channel or 150 y. d * it is deop 
from side to side nor is ther in the 1 st three Miles of this 
distance a spot except one of a few yards in extent on which 
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a man conld rest the soal of his foot several fine springs 
burst out at the water’s edge from the interstices of the 
rocks, it happens fortunately that altho’ the current is 
strong it is not so much so but what it may be overcome 
with the oars, for there is har no possibility of using either 
the cord or Setting pole, it was late in the evening before I 
entered this place and was obliged to continue my rout until 
sometime after dark before I found a place sufficiently large 
to encamp my small party; at length such an one appeared 
on the lar. d side, where we found plenty of lightwood and 
pi[t]ch pine, this rock is a black grannite below and appears 
to be of a much lighter colour above and from the fragments 
I take it to be flint of a yellowish brown and light creem 
coloured yellow, from the singular appearance of this 
place I called it the gates of the rocky mounatains. 1 the 
mountains higher today than yesterday, • • • musquetoes 
less troublesome than usual. • • • this evening they (Capt. 
Clark & Party) passed a hansome valley watered by a large 
creek which extends itself with it’s valley into the mountain 
to a considerable distance, the latter part of the evening 
their rout lay over a hilly and mountanous country covered 
with the sharp fragments of flint which cut and bruised 
their feet excessively; nor wer the prickly pear of the leveler 
part of the rout much less painfull; they have now become 
so abundant in the open uplands that it is impossible to 
avoid them and their thorns are so keen and stif that they 
pearce a double thickness of'dressed deers skin with ease. 
Cap. 1 C. informed me that he extracted 17 of these bryers 
from his feet this evening after he encamped by the light 
of the fire. I have guarded or reather fortifyed my feet 
against them by soaling my mockersons with the hide of the 
buffaloe in parchment [ i.e ., hard-dried], he encamped on 
the river much fortiegud having passed two mountains in 
the course of the day and travelled about 30 Miles. # • • 

1 At the entrance to the Gate of the Mountains is a curious elevation, now 
called the Bear’s Teeth, from several peaks of rock which form a fanciful re¬ 
semblance to those articles.—Ed. 
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[Clark:] 


[250] 


July 19. th Fryday 1805 


a fine morning I proceeded on in an Indian Parth river 
very verry Crooked passed over two mountains. # # • [251] 
passed a butifull Creek on the St. d Side this even [in] g which 
meanders thro’ a butifull Vallie of great extent, I call after 
Sg* Pryor. 1 the countrey on the Lar d Side a high mountain 
Saw Several Small rapids to day the river keep[s] its width 
and appear[s] to be deep, my feet is verry much brused 
& cut walking over the flint, & constantly stuck full [Of] 
Prickley pear thorns, I puled out 17 by the light of the fire 
to night We camped on the river Same (Lar d ) Side Mus- 
qutors verry troublesom. 


[Lewis:] 


Saturady 20. th 1805 


Set out early this morning as usual; currant strong, we 
therefore employ the toe rope, whenever the banks permit 
the use of it; the water is reather deep for the seting pole 
in most places, at 6 A.M. the hills retreated from the river 
and the valley became wider than we have seen it since toe 
entered the mountains. * * # through the valley which 
we entered early in the morning a large creek flows from 
the mountains and discharges itself into the river behind 
an island on Star. d side about 15 y. d8 wide this we called 
called Pott’s Creek, 2 after John Potts, one of our party. 
• • • [252] about 2. in the evening we had passed through 
a range of low mountains and the country bacame more 


1 A careful study of Clark’s map of 1814 and others maps, Gass’s Journal , 
and the Lewis and Clark journals, together with some knowledge of the “lay 
of the land,” convinces me that Prickly Pear Creek is none other than the 
“Pryor’s Creek” of Lewis and Clark. Prickly Pear Creek heads directly 
opposite the sources of Little Prickly Pear Creek, in the vicinity of Marysville, 
Montana, and just north of Helena. In its relation to the river and to the cafion 
just below its mouth, it is precisely a duplicate of Potts’s Creek at Hilger’s 
and the Gate of the Mountains.—O. D. Wheeler. 

2 Coucs identified this with Big Prickly Pear Creek, but that is farther along. 
At a mile from the Gate of the Mountains is Hilger’s ranch; just below the 
house built thereon, a magnificent spring bursts from the ground and potirs 
forth an enormous quantity of water that, as it flows into the Missouri, is a 
large stream, as Lewis and Clark state. It is, however, not more than a quar¬ 
ter of a mile long; and the explorers were misled by its appearance at tfie 
river. It is this stream which they named Potts’s Creek.—O. D. Wheeler. 
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open again, tho’ still broken and nntimered and the bot¬ 
toms not very extensive, we encamped on the Lar. d side 
near a spring on a high bank 1 the prickly pears are so 
abundant that we could scarcely find room to lye. just 
above our camp the river is again closed in by the Mou. u on 
both sides. # # • 

This morning Cap/ Clark set out early and proceeded on 
through a valley leaving the river about six miles to his left; 
he fell in with an old Indian road which he pursued untill it 

[253] struck the river about 18 miles from his camp of the 
last evening just above the entrance of a large creek which 
we call white paint Creek, the party were so much fortie- 
gued with their march and their feet cut with the flint and 
perced with the prickly pears untill they become so painfull 
that he proceeded but little further before he determined 
to encamp on the river and wait my arrival. * # # 

[254] 

[Clark:] July 20 th Satturday 1805 

a fine Morning we proceded on thro’ a valley leaveing 
the river about 6 miles to our left and fell into an Indian 
roade which took us to the river above the mo. of a Creek 
18 Miles The Misquetors verry troubleson my man York 
nearly tired out, the bottoms of my feet blistered. I ob¬ 
serve a Smoke rise to our right up the Valley of the last 
Creek about 12 miles distant. * * * the feet of the men with 
me So Stuck with Prickley pear & cut with the Stones that 
they were Scerseley able to march at a Slow gate this after 
noon 

[255] 

[Lewis:] Sunday July 21. Bt 1805. 

Set out early this morning and passed a bad rappid where 
the river enters the mountain about l.M. from our camp of 
last evening the Clifts high and covered with fragments 
of broken rocks, the current strong; we employed the toe 


i Near El Dorado, about twelve miles northeast of Helena.—Ed. 
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rope principally; and also the poles as the river is not now 
so deep but reather wider and much more rapid our prog¬ 
ress was there fore slow and laborious. * # *the country 
was rough mountainous & much as that of yesterday untill 
towards evening when the river entered a beautifull and 
extensive plain country of about 10 or 12 miles wide which 
extended upwards further that the eye could reach this 
valley is bounded by two nearly parallel ranges of high 
mountains which have their summits partially covered with 
snow. • * * the river immediately on entering this valley 
assumes a different aspect and character, it spreads to a 
mile and upwards in width, crouded with Islands, some of 
them [256] large; is shallow enough for use of the seting 
pole in almost every part and still more rappid than before ; 
it’s bottom is smooth stones and some large rocks as it has 
been since we have entered the mountains. * • • we en¬ 
camped in this beautifull valley on the Lar/ side. 1 the 
party complain of being much fatiegued with this days 
travel, we killed one deer today. 

This morning we passed a bold creek 28 y* B wide which 
falls in on Star/ side, it has a handsome and an extensive 
valley, this we called Pryor’s Creek after Serg/ John 2 
Pryor one of our party. * # • the musquetoes were equally 
as troublesome to them and to ourselves this evening; tho’ 
some hours after dark the air becomes so cold that these 
insects disappear, the men are all fortunately supplyed 
with musquetoe biers (made of duck or gauze, like a trunk 
to get under) otherwise it would be impossible for them 
to exist under the fatiegues which they daily encounter 
without their natural rest which [257] they could not ob* 
tain for those tormenting insects if divested of their biers. 

1 Practically the site of Canon Ferry, Mont.—Ed. 

Just before entering this valley, they passed a spot known as Canyon Ferry, 
At this point the river is narrow, and hemmed in by walls of black rock; 
and here in recent years have been constructed a dam and power-house, from 
which electric power is transmitted to the cities of Helena and Butte. The 
dam is thirty feet high, and the ten dynamos furnish an aggregate of 12,000 
horse-power.—O. D. Wheeler. 

2 His name was Nathaniel. The stream is now called Mitchell’s Creek.—- 
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• • • the creeks which fall into the river are better supplyed 
with this article (timber) than the river itself. • • • 

[258] 

[Clark:] July 21 Bt Sunday 1805 

a fine morning our feet So brused and cut that I de- 
turmined to delay for the Canoes, & if possible kill Some 
meet by the time they arrived, all the Creeks which fall 
into the Missouri on the St. d Side Since entering the Moun¬ 
tains have extencive valies of open Plain, the river bot¬ 
toms contain nothing larger than a Srub untill above the 
last Creek, the Creeks & runs have timber on them gener¬ 
ally, the bills or mountains are in Some places thickly 
covered with pine & Cedar &c. &c. • * • 

[259] The Winds in those mountains are not settled, 
generally with the river, to day the wind blow hard from 
the West at the Camp. The Missouri Continus its width 
the Current Strong and crouded with little Islands and 
Co[ar]se graveley bars, but little fine Sand: The Chanel 
generally a Corse gravel or Soft mud. Musquetors & Knats 
verry troublesom. • • • 

[Lewis:] Monday July 22. d 1805. 

We set out early as usual. The river being divided into 
such a number of channels by both large and small Island[s] 
that I found it impossible to lay it down correctly following 
one channel only in a canoe and therefore walked on shore 
took the general courses of the river and from the rising 
grounds took a view of the Islands and it’s different chan¬ 
nels, which I laid do [w]n in conformity thereto on my chart, 
there being but little timber to obstruct my view I could 
see it’s various meanders very satisfactorily. I passed 
through a large Island which I found a beautifull level and 
fertile plain about 10 feet above the surface of the 
water and never overflown. • • • h ere j passed 

over to the Star.* shore where the country was higher and 
ascended the river to the entrance of a large creek which 
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discharges itself into the Missouri on the Star/ side, it is 
composed of three pretty considerable creeks [260] which 
unite in a beautifull and extensive vally a few miles before 
it discharges itself into the river. # • # the water was about 8 
feet deep yet so clear that I could see it at the bottom; I 
swam in and obtained it (an otter) by diving. I 
halted the party here for dinner; the canoes had 
taken different channels through these islands and 
it was sometime before they all came up. • • • 
the mercury stood at 80 a.o. this is the warmest day 
except one which we have experienced this summer. The 
Indian woman recognizes the country and assures us that 
this is the river on which her relations live, and that the 
three forks are at no great distance, this peice of informa¬ 
tion has cheered the sperits of the party who now begin to 
console themselves with the anticipation of shortly seeing 
the head of the missouri yet unknown to the civilized world, 
the large creek which we passed on Star. d 15 y. d# we call 
White Earth Creek 1 from the circumstance of the natives 
procuring a white paint on this crek. [261] altho’ Capt C. 
was much fatiegued his feet yet blistered and soar he in¬ 
sisted ( determined) on pursuing his rout in the morning 
nor weould he consent willingly to my releiving him at that 
time by taking a tour of the same kind, finding him anxious 
I readily consented to remain with the canoes, he ordered 
Frazier and Jo. & Reubin Fife]Ids to hold themselves in 
readiness to accompany him in the morning. Sharbono was 
anxious to accompany him and was accordingly permitted, 
the musquetoes and knats more than usually troublesome to 
us this evening. • # * 

[Clark:] July 22. d Monday 1805j 

a fine morning wind from the S.E. the last night verry| 
cold, my blanket being small I lay on the grass & covered 
[262] with it. I opened the bruses & blisters of my feet 

1 Now Beaver Creek; at the forks is a town called Placer, on the road from 
Gallatin City to Helena.—E d. 
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which caused them to be painfull dispatched all the men to 
hunt in the bottom for Deer, deturmined my Self to lay by 
& nurs my feet, haveing to eat but Venison and Currents, 

I find my Self much weaker than when I left the Canoes and 
more inclined to rest & repose to day. Cap/ Lewis & the 
Party arv/ at 4 oClock & we all proceeded on a Short dis¬ 
tance and Camped on an Island, the Musquitors verry 
troublesome this evening G Drewyer not knowing the place 
we camped Continued on up the river. I deturmined to pro¬ 
ceed on in pursute of the Snake Indians on tomorrow and 
directed Jo[and]Ruben Fields [and] Frasure to get ready 
to accompany me. Shabono, our interpreter requested to 
go, which was granted &c. 

[Lewis:] Tuesday July 23 rd 1805. 

Set out early as usual; Cap/ Clark left us with his little 
party of 4 men and continued his rout on the Star/ side of 
the river, about 10’OC. k we came up with Drewyer who had 
seperated from us yesterday evening and lay out all night 
not being able to find where we had encamped, he had 
killed 5 deer which we took on board and continued our 
rout, the river is still divided by a great number of islands, 
it[s] channels sometimes seperating to the distance of 3 
miles; the current very rapid with a number of riffles; the 1 
bed gravel and smooth stones; the banks low and of rich 
loam in the bottoms; some low bluffs of yellow and red clay 
with a hard red slate stone intermixed, the bottoms are 
wide and but scantily timbered; high plains succeed the 
river bottoms and extend back on either side to the base of 
the mountains which are from 8 to 12 miles assunder, high, 
rocky, some small pine and Cedar on them and ly parallel 
with the river, passed a large creek on Lar/ side [263] 

20 y/ 8 wide which after meandering through a beautifull and 
extensive bottom for several miles nearly parallel with the 
river discharges itself opposite to a large cluster of islands 
which from their number I called the 10 islands and the 
creek Whitehous’s Creek, after Jos. ph Whitehouse one of 
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the party. 1 • * * I halted rearther early for dinner today 
than usual in order to dry some articles which had gotten 
wet in several of the canoes. I ordered the canoes to hoist 
their small flags in order that should the Indians see us they 
might discover that we were not Indians, nor their enemies, 
we made great uce of our seting poles and cords the uce of 
both which the river and banks favored, most of our small 
sockets were lost, and the stones were so smooth that the 
points of their poles sliped in such manner that it increased 
the labour of navigating the canoes were considerably, I 
recollected a parsel of giggs which I had brought on, and 
made the men each atatch one of these to the lower ends of 
their poles with strong wire, which answered the desired 
purpose. # * 

[264] 

[Clark:] July 23. rd Tuesday 1805 

a fair morning wind from the South I Set out by land at 
6 miles overtook G. Drewyer who had killed a Deer, pro¬ 
ceeded on an Indian roade through a wide Vallie which the 
Missouri Passes about 25 [265] miles & camped on the bank 
of the river, High mountains on either Side of the Vallie 
Containing Scattering Pine & Cedar, Some Small Cotton- 
willow &c. on the Islands & bank of the river 

[Lewis:] Wednesday July 24. th 1805. 

Set out at sunrise; the current very strong; passed a re¬ 
markable bluff of a crimson coloured earth 2 on Star. d inter¬ 
mixed with Stratas of black and brick red slate, the valley 
through which the river passed today is much as that of 
yesterday nor is there any difference in the appearance of 
the mountains, they still continue high and seem to rise in 
some places like an amphetheater one rang[e] above an- 

1 This was either the present Confederate Creek or Duck Creek—the two 
flowing into the Missouri almost together. On the former stream, a few miles 
above its mouth, was located (1865) the rich gold-bearing Confederate Gulch, 
and the mining town of Diamond City. It is said to have been discovered 
by some Confederate soldiers of Price’s army, who in 1861 fled up the 
Missouri River.— O. D. Wheeler. 

2 Which our squaw told us the natives use for paint.— Gass (p. 160). 
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other as they receede from the river untill the most distant 
and lofty have their tops clad with snow, the adjacent 
mountains commonly rise so high as to conceal the more 
distant and lofty mountains from our view. I fear every 
day that we shall meet with some considerable falls or 
obstruction in the river notwithstanding the information of 
the Indian woman to the contrary who assures us that the 
river continues much as we see it. I can scarcely form an 
idea of a river runing to great extent through such a rough 
mountainous country without having it’s stream inter- 
septed by some difficult and dangerous rappids or falls, 
we daily pass a great number of small rappids or riffles 
which decend one t[w]o or 3 feet in 150 yards but we are 
rarely incommoded with fixed or standing rocks and altho* 
strong rappid water [they] are nevertheless quite prac¬ 
ticable & by no means dangerous, we saw many heaver and 
some otter today; the former dam up the small channels of 
the river between the islands and compell the river in these 
parts to make other channels; which as soon as it has ef¬ 
fected that which was stoped by the beaver becomes dry 
and is filled up with mud sand gravel and driftwood, the 
beaver is then compelled to seek another spot for his habi¬ 
tation wher[e] he again erects his dam. thus the river in 
many places among [266] the clusters of islands is con¬ 
stantly changing the direction of such sluices as the beaver 
are capable of stoping or of 20 y. d “ in width, this anamal 
in that way I beleive to be very instrumental in adding to 
the number of islands with which we find the river crouded. 
* • * our trio of pests still invade and obstruct us on all 
occasions, these are the Musquetoes eye knats and prickley 
pears, equal to any three curses that ever poor Egypt 
laiboured under, except the Mahometan^ yoke, the men 
complain of being much fortiegued. their labour is exces¬ 
sively great. I occasionly encourage them by assisting in 
the labour of navigating the canoes, and have learned to 
push a tolerable good pole in their fraize [phrase]. This 
morning Cap. 1 Clark set out early and pursued the Indian 
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road which took him up a creek some miles abo[u]t 10.A.M. 
he discovered a horse about six miles distant on his left, he 
changed his rout towards the horse, on approaching him he 
found the horse in fine order but so wild he could not get 
[267] within less than several hundred paces of him. he 
still saw much indian sign but none of recent date, from 
this horse he directed his course obliquely to the river where 
on his arrival he killed a deer and dined, in this wide valley 
where he met with the horse he passed five handsome 
streams, one of which only had timber another some willows 
and much stoped by the beaver, after dinner he continued 
his rout along the river upwards and encamped having trav¬ 
eled about 30 M. Ib • • # 

[268] 

[Clark:] July 24. th Wednesday 1805 

a fine day wind from the NW. I proceeded on up a Creek 
on the derection of the Indian road at 10 oClock discovered 
a horse 6 miles to my left towards the river as I ap¬ 
proached the horse found him fat and verry wild we could 
not get near him, we changed our Derection to the river for 
water haveing previously Crossed 5 handsom Streams in 
one Vallie one only had any timber on it one other Wil¬ 
lows only & a number of beaver Dams, when I struck the 
river turned down to kill a Deer which we dined on & pro¬ 
ceeded on up the river a fiew miles an[d] Camp* on th[e] 
river, the river much like it was yesterday, the Mountains 
on either Side appear like the hills had fallen half down & 
turned Side upwards the bottoms narrow and no timber 
a fiew bushes only. 

[Lewis:] Thursday July 25. th 1805. 

Set out a an early hour and proceeded on tolerably well 
the water still strong and some riffles as yesterday, the 
country continues much the same as the two preceeding 
days. • • • [269] we passed Cap. 1 Clark’s encampment of the 
23. rd inst. the face of the country, & anamal and vegetable 
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productions were the same as yesterday, untill late in the 
evening, when the valley appeared to termineate and the 
river was again hemned in on both sides with high c[r]aiggy 
and rocky clifts. soon after entering these hills or low 
mountains we passed a number of fine bold springs 1 which 
burst out underneath the Lar/ clifts near the edge of the 
water; they wer[e] very cold and freestone water, we 
passed a large Cr. k today in the plain country, 25y/* wide, 
which discharges itself on the Star/ side; it is composed of 
five streams which unite in the plain at no great distance 
from the river and have their sou[r]ces in the Mt/ this 
stream we called Gass’s Creek. 2 after Serg/ Patric Gass 
one of our party, two rapids near the large springs we 
passed this evening were the worst we have seen since that 
we passed on entering the rocky Mountain; they were ob¬ 
structed with sharp pointed rocks, ranges of which extended 
quite across the river, the clifts are formed of a lighter 
coloured stone than those below I observed some lime¬ 
stone [s] also in the bed of the river which seem to have 
been brought down by the current as they are generally 
small and woarn smooth. This morning Cap/ Clark set 
out early and at the distance of a few miles arrived at the 
three forks of the Missouri, here he found the plains re¬ 
cently birnt on the Star/ side, and the track of a horse 
appeared to have passed only about four or five days, after 
taking breakfast of some meat which they had brought with 
them, examined the rivers, and written me a note informing 
me of his intended rout, he continued on up the North fork, 
which though not larger than the middle fork, boar more 
to the We^t, and of course more in the direction we were 
anxious to pursue, he ascended this stream about 25 miles 
on Star/ side, and encamped, much fatiegued, his feet 
blistered and wounded with the pricklev pear thorns. Char- 
[270] bono gave out, one of his ankles failed him and he 
was unable to proceede any further. I observed that the 


1 These form the Mammoth Spring of to-day.— O. D. Wheeler. 

2 Now called Hot (or Warm) Springs Creek.—Ed. 
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rocks which form the clifts on this part of the river appear 
as if they had been undermined by the river and by their 
weight had seperated from the parent hill and tumbled on 
their sides, the stratas of rock of which they are composed 
lying with their edges up; others not seperated seem 
obliquely depressed on the side next the river as if they had 
sunk down to fill the cavity which had been formed by the 
washing and wearing of the river. # * • musquetoes and 
knats troublesome as usual. * * • 

[271] 

[Clark:] July 25 th Thursday 1805 

a fine morning we proceeded on a fiew miles to the three 
forks of the Missouri those three forks are nearly of ;a 
Size, the North fork appears to have the most water and 
must be Considered as the one best calculated for us to 
assend Middle fork is quit[e] as large about 90 y 41 *. wide. 
The South fork is about 70 yds wide & falls in about 400 
yards below the middle fork those forks appear to be verry 
rapid & contain some timber in their bottoms which is verry 
extencive. I saw one horse track going up the 
river, about four or 5 days past, after Brackfast 
(which we made on the ribs of a Buck killed yes¬ 
terday), I wrote a note informing Cap. 1 Lewis the 
rout I intended to take, and proceeded on up the main North 
fork thro’ a Vallie, the day verry hot, about 6 or 8 miles 
up the North fork a Small rapid river falls in on the Lar d 
Side which affords a great Deel of water and appears to 
head in the Snow mountains to the SW. this little river 
falls into the Missouri by three mouthes, haveing Seperated 
after it arrives in the river Bottoms, and Contains as also 
all the water courses in this quarter emence number of 
Beaver & orter maney thousand enhabit the river & Creeks 
near the 3 forks (Pholosipher’s River) 1 We Camp* on the 
Same Side we assended Starboard 20 miles on a direct line 

i Named by the explorers Philosophy River; but now known as Willow 
Creek; at its mouth is Willow City, on a spur of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad.—E d. 
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up the N. fork. Shabono our Interpreter nearly tired [out] 
one of his ankles falling him. The bottoms are extencive 
and tolerable land covered with tall grass & prickley pears. 
The hills & mountains are high Steep & rockey. The river 
verry much divided by Islands, Some Elk Bear & Deer and 
Some small timber on the Islands. • # • Musquetors verry 
troublesom untill the Mountain breeze sprung up, which 
was a little after night. 

[272] 

[Lewis:] Friday July 26. th 1805. 

Set out early this morning as usual current strong with 
frequent riffles; employ the cord and seting poles, the oars 
scarcely ever being used except to pass the river in order to 
take advantage of the shore and current, at the distance of 
3% M, passed the entrance of a large Creek 15 y. d> wide 
which discharges itself on Lar. d near the center of a Lar. d 
bend it is a bold runing stream this we called Howards’ 
Creek 1 after Thomas P. Howard one of our party, at the 
distance of one mile further we passed the entrance of a 
small run which falls in just above a rocky clift on Lar. d 
here the hills or reather Mountains again recede from the 
river and the valley again widens to the extent of several 
miles with wide and fertile bottom lands, covered with 
grass and in many places a fine terf of greenswoard. • * • 
on entering this open valley I saw the snowclad tops [273] 
of distant mountains before us. the timber and mountains 
much as heretofore, the river in the valley is from 2 to 
250 y d8 . wide and crouded with Islands, in some places it is 
% of a mile wide including islands. w[h]ere it passed the 
hills it was from 150 to 200 y. d8 the banks are still low but 
never overflow/ # * This morning Cap. 1 Clark left Sharbono 
and Joseph Fields at the camp of last evening and pro¬ 
ceeded up the river about 12 miles to the top of a mountain 
from whence he had an extensive view of the valley of the 
river upwards and of a large creek which flowed into it on 


i Now called Green Creek, sometimes Sixteen-mile Creek. At its month is 
the village of Painted Bock.—E d. 
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St. d side, not meeting with any fresh appearance of Indi-: 
ans he determined to return and examine the middle fork 
of the missouri and meet me by the time he expected me to! 
arrive at the forks, he returned down the mountain by thej 
way of an old Indian road which led through a deep hollow 
of the mountain facing the south the day being warm and 
the road unshaded by timber in the deep valley he suffered: 
excessively with heat and the want of water, at length he 
arrived at a very cold spring, at which he took the precau-j 
tion of we ting his feet head and hands before [he] drank 
but notwithstanding this precaution he soon felt the effects 
of the water, he felt himself very unwell shortly after but 
continued his march rejoined Sharbono and Fields where 
the party eat of a fawn which Jo. Fields had killed in their: 
absence Cap. 1 C. was so unwell that he had no inclination: 
to eat. after a short respite he resumed his march 
pass[ed] the North fork at a large island; here Charbono 
was very near being swept away by the current and cannot 
swim, Capt. C however risqued him [self] and saved his 
life. Capt. C. continued his march to a small river which 
falls into the North fork some miles above the junction of 
the 3 forks it being the distance of about four [274] miles 
from his camp of last evening here finding himself still 
more unwell he determined to encamp, they killed two 
brown or grisley bear this evening on the island where they 
passed the N. fork of the Missouri, this stream is much 
divided by islands and it’s current rapid and much as that 
of the missouri ( Qu) where we are and is navigable. • * * 

[Clark:] July 26. th Friday 1805 

I deturmined to 'leave Shabono & one man who had Sore 
feet to rest & proceed on with the other two to the top of a 
mountain 12 miles distant west and from thence view the 
river & vallies a head, we with great dificuelty & much 
fatigue reached the top at 11 oClock from the top of this 
mountain I could see the Course of the North fork about 
10 miles meandering through a Vallie but could discover no 
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Indians or [275] sign which was fresh. I could also See 
Some distance up the Small River below, and also the Mid¬ 
dle fork, after Satisfying my Self returned to the two 
me[n] by an old Indian parth, on this parth & in the Moun¬ 
tain we came to a Spring of excessive cold water, which we 
drank reather freely of as we were almost famished; not 
with Standing the precautions of wetting my face, hands, 
& feet, I soon felt the effects of the water. We Contin fl thro 
a Deep Vallie without a Tree to Shade us scorching with 
heat to the men who had killed a pore Deer, I was fatigued 
my feet with Several blisters & Stuck with prickley pears . 
I eate but verry little deturmined to cross to the Middle 
fork and examine that, we crossed the Missouri which was 
divided by a verry large Island the first Part was knee 
deep the other waste deep & very rapid, * * * 

[Lewis:] Saturday July 27. th 1805.— 

We set out at an early hour and proceeded on but slowly 
the current still so rapid that the men are in a continual 
state of their utmost exertion to get on, and they begin to 
weaken fast from this continual state of violent exertion, 
at the distance of 1% miles the river was again closely 
hemned in by high Clifts of a solid limestone rock which 
appear to have tumbled or sunk in the same manner of those 
I discribed yesterday. # * * at the distance of 3% Ms. fur¬ 
ther we arrived at 9. A.M. at the junction of the S.E. fork 
of the Missouri and the country opens suddonly to extensive 
and bea[u]tifull plains and meadows which appear [276] to 
be surrounded in every direction with distant and lofty 
mountains; supposing this to be the three forks of the Mis¬ 
souri I halted the party on the Lar. d short for breakfast, 
and walked up the S.E. fork about % a mile and ascended 
the point of a high limestone clift from whence I com¬ 
manded a most perfect view of the neighbouring country. 1 
From this point I could see the S.E. fork at about 7 miles. 

1 In the bottom, and almost beneath the cliff on which Lewis stood, there 
are now the remains of a town, Gallatin City, which has in recent years 
come into existence and passed away.—O. D. Wheeler. 
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it is rapid and about 70 Yards wide, throughout the dis¬ 
tance I saw it, it passes through a smooth extensive green 
meadow of fine grass in it’s course meandering in several 
streams, the largest of which passes near the Lar. d hills, of 
which, the one I stand on is the extremity in this direction, 
a high wide and extensive plain succeeds the meadow and 
extends back several miles from the river on the Star.* side 
and with the range of mountains up the Lar. d side of the 
middle fork, a large spring arrises in this meadow about 
V 4 of a mile from the S.E. fork into which it discharges 
itself on the Star. d side about 400 paces above me. from 
E. to S. between the S.E. and middle forks a distant range 
of lofty mountains ran their snow-clad tops above the ir¬ 
regular and broken mountains which lie adjacent to this 
beautifull spot, the extreme point to which I could see the 
S.E. fork boar S. 65°. E. distant 7 M. as before observed, 
between the middle and S.E. forks near their junction with 
the S.W. fork there is a handsome site for a fortification. 2 
it consists of a limestone rock of an oblong form; it’s sides 
perpendicular and about 25 feet high except at the extrem¬ 
ity towards the middle fork where it ascends gradually and 
like the top is covered with a fine terf of greenswoard. the 
top is level and contains about 2 Acres, the rock [rjises 
from the level plain as if it had been designed for some such 
purpose, the extreem point to which I can see the bottom 
and meandering of the Middle fork bears S. 15.E. distant 
about 14 Miles. [277] here it turns to the right around a 
point of a high plain and disappears to my view, it’s bot¬ 
toms are several miles in width and like that of the S.E. 
fork form one smoth and beautifull green meadow, it is 
also divided into several streams, between this and the S.W. 
fork there is an extensive plain which appears to extend up 
both those rivers many miles and back to the mountains, 
the extreme point to which I can see the S. W. fork bears 

2 Probably this was the site of the post built by the Missouri Fur Com-- 
pany in 1810, and abandoned in the autumn of the same year on account of 
the enmity of the Blackfeet. Remains existed as late as 1870, and were 
locally known as the ruins of “Lewis and Clark fort.” See Montana 
Historical Society Transactions , ii.—E d. 
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S.30.W. distant about 12 Miles, this stream passes through 
a similar country with the other two and is more divided 
and serpentine in it’s course than either of the others; it 
a[l]so possesses abundan[t]ly more timber in it’s bottoms. 
• # * a range of high mountains at a considerable distance 
appear to reach from South to West and are partially cov¬ 
ered with snow the country to the right of the S.W. fork 
like that to the left of the S.E. fork is high broken and 
mountainous, as is that also down the missouri behind us, 
through which, these three rivers after assembling their 
united force at this point seem to have forced a passage, 
these bottom lands tho’ not more than 8 or 9 feet above the 
dater seem never to overflow, after making a draught of 
the connection and meanders of these streams I decended 
the hill and returned to the party, took breakfast and 
ascended the S.W. fork 1% miles and encamped at a Lar. d 
bend in a handsome level smooth plain just below a bayou, 
having passed the entrance of the middle fork at % a mile, 
here I encamped to wait the return of Cap. 1 Clark and to 
give the men a little rest which seemed absolutely necessary 
to them, at the junction of the S.W. and Middle forks I 
found a note which had been left by Cap. 1 Clark informing 
me of his intended rout, and that he would rejoin me at this 
place provided he did not fall in with any fresh sighn of 
Indians, in which case he intended to pursue untill he over¬ 
took them calculating on my taking the S.W. fork, which I 
most certainly prefer as it’s direction is much more prom¬ 
ising than any other, beleiving this to be an essential point 
in the geography of this western part of the [278] Conti¬ 
nent I determined to remain at all events untill I obtained 
the necessary data for fixing it’s latitude Longitude &c. 
after fixing my camp I had the canoes all unloaded and the 
baggage stoed away and securely covered on shore, and 
then permitted several men to hunt. I walked down to the 
middle fork and examined and compared it with the S.W. 
fork but could not satisfy myself which was the largest 
stream of the two, in fact they appeared as if they had been 
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cast in the same mould there being no difference in charac¬ 
ter or size, therefore to call either of these streams the Mis¬ 
souri would be giving it a preference w[h]ich it’s size does 
not warrant as it is not larger then the other, they are each 
90 y. d8 wide. # * • [279] this morning (Captain 
Clark) notwithstanding his indisposition he pursued 
his. intended rout to the middle fork about 8 miles 
and finding no recent sign of Indians rested about 
an hour and came down the middle fork to this 
place. * * * we are now several hundred miles within the 
bosom of this wild and mountanous country, where game 
may rationally be expected shortly to become scarce and 
subsistence precarious without any information with rispect 
to the country not knowing how far these mountains con¬ 
tinue, or wher to direct our course to pass them to advan¬ 
tage or intersept a navigable branch of the Columbia, or 
even were we on such an one the probability is that we 
should not find any timber within these mountains large 
enough for canoes if we judge from the portion of them 
through which we have passed, however I still hope for 
the best, and intend taking a tramp myself in a few days to 
find these yellow gentlemen if possible, my two principal 
consolations are that from our present position it is impose 
sible that the S.W. fork can head with the waters of any 
other river but the Columbia, and that if any Indians can 
subsist in the form of a nation in these mountains with the 
means they have of acquiring food we can also subsist:. 
Cap. 1 C. informed me that there is a part of this bottom on 
the West side of the Middle fork, near the plain, which ap¬ 
pears to overflow occasionally and is stony. * * # 

[280] 

[Clark:] July 27. th Saturday 1805-^ 

I was verry unwell all last night with a high fever & ake- 
ing in all my bones. My fever &c. continus, deturmined to 
prosue my intended rout to the Middle fork, accordingly 
Set out in great pain across a Prarie 8 miles to the Middle 
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[fork] this fork is nearly as large as the North fork & ap¬ 
pears to be more rapid, we examined and found no fresh 
Sign of Indians, and after resting about an hour proceeded 
down to the junction thro a wide bottom which appears to 
be overflown every year, & maney parts Stoney. this river 
has Several Islands and number of beaver & orter, but little 
timber, we could See no fresh Sign of Indians just above 
the Point I found Cap 1 Lewis encamped haveing arrived 
about 2 oClock. Several Deer killed this evening. I con¬ 
tinue to be verry unwell fever verry high, take 5 of rushes 
pills & bathe my feet & legs in hot water 

[281] 

Chapter XIII 

From the Three Forks of the Missouri to Beaver's Head 
[Lewis:] Sunday July 28. th 1805. 

My friend Cap. 1 Clark was very sick all last night but 
feels himself somewhat better this morning since his medi¬ 
cine has opperated. I dispatched two men early this morn¬ 
ing up the S.E. Fork to examine the river; and permitted 
sundry others to hunt in the neighborhood of this place. 
Both Cap. 1 C. and myself corrisponded in opinion with 
rispect to the impropriety of calling either of these streams 
the Missouri and accordingly agreed to name them after the 
President of the United States and the Secretaries of the 
Treasury and state having previously named one river in 
honour of the Secretaries of War and Navy. In pursuance 
of this resolution we called the S.W. fork, that which we 
meant to ascend, Jefferson’s River in honor of that illus¬ 
trious personage Thomas Jefferson, [the author of our 
enterprize.] the Middle fork we called Madison’s River in 
honor of James Madison, and the S.E. Fork we called 
Gallitin’s River in honor of Albert Gallitin. the two first 
are 90 yards wide and the last is 70 yards, all of them run 
with great volocity and th[r]ow out large bodies of water. 
Gallitin’s River is reather more rapid than either of the 
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others, is not quite as deep but from all appearances may be 
navigated to a considerable distance. Cap. 1 C. who came 
down Madison’s river yesterday and has also seen Jeffer¬ 
son’s some distance thinks Madison’s reather the most 

rapid, but it is not as much so by any means as Gallitin’s. 

• • # 
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Hearing Exhibit No. 25a 

THE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ! 

of the 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

for the | 

Second Session of the Fifty-Third Congress 

1893-’94. j 

3325 Dam Across the Missouri River. 

May 14, 1894.—Referred to the House Calendar 
and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. Catchings, from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

submitted the following 

Report: 

[To accompany H. R. 82.] 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 82) 4 ‘to authorize the Missouri River 
Power Company of Montana to construct a dam across the 
Missouri River,” have had the same under consideration 
and beg leave to report it back with amendments and 
recommend its passage as amended. 

Letter of Secretary of War to chairman of committee 
of the Senate in support of Senate bill No. 2173, Fifty-; 
second Congress (being substantially the same as the bill 
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under consideration), is hereto appended, marked Exhibit 
A, and made a part of this report, with the following amend¬ 
ments : 

Add after section 3 the following: “And the rights and 
privileges hereby granted to said Missouri River Power 
Company shall expire at the end of fifty years from and 
after the approval of this act.” 

3326 Senate Mis. Doc. No. 168, Fifty-second Congress, 
first session. 

Exhibit A. 

War Department, 
Washington, May 17,1892. 

Sm: I have the honor to return Senate bill 2173, Fifty- 
second Congress, first session, “To authorize the Missouri 
River Power Company, of Montana, to construct a dam 
across the Missouri River,” which was referred to this 
Department on February 15, 1892, and to invite your at¬ 
tention to the inclosed letter of the Chief of Engineers, dated 
the 16th instant, inclosing a copy of a report of Capt. Charles 
F. Powell, Corps of Engineers, dated the 10th instant, on the 
bill. The views expressed in the report of Capt. Powell are 
concurred in by the Chief of Engineers. 

Very respectfully, 

L. A. Grant, 
Acting Secretary of War. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Commerce, 

United States Senate. 


Office of the Chief of Engineers, 

United States Army, 

Washington, D. C., May 16,1892. 

Sir: I have the honor to return herewith letter dated 
February 15, 1892, from the Senate Committee on Com- 
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merce, inclosing, with request for War Department views 
thereon, a copy of S. 2173, Fifty-second Congress, first 
session, “A bill to authorize the Missouri River Power 
Company of Montana to construct a dam across the Mis¬ 
souri River,’’ and to submit report thereon as follows: 

A copy of the bill in question was referred to Capt. 
Charles F. Powell, Corps of Engineers, in charge of the 
improvement of the Missouri River above Sioux City, 
Iowa, and a copy of that officer’s report, dated February 23, 
1892, is submitted herewith. In this report Capt. Powell 
suggests that a proper course would be, before de- 
3327 ciding upon the matter, to afford a hearing, after pub¬ 
lic notice, of interests which might show reasonable 
demand for the continuous navigation or a legitimate con¬ 
flict with the building of the dam. 

Senator Power, who introduced the bill in the Senate, 
having seen the report of Capt. Powell, also desired that 
a hearing of interested parties be given, and the papers 
were, with your sanction, accordingly referred again to 
Capt. Powell, to grant the hearing as recommended. His 
report, with map, dated May 10,1892, submitting the result 
of his further examination of the subject, has just reached 
this office and a copy is submitted. From this latter report 
it will be seen that the public hearing proposed was had, 
notice for thirty days having been given by public adver¬ 
tisement in newspapers and by posters. In Capt. Powell’s 
opinion the river is navigable to Three Forks, and it would 
really admit of good improvement, but he states that— 
“Helena and Great Falls are rival cities, commercially. 
The latter has a great natural water power and has gone 
into manufacturing; the former desires to create a water 
power for her use. The whole question, boiled down, is a comr 
mercial contest between the two places. If one had to decide 
between them, the tendency would be to let Great Falls have 
the 125 miles of river below the Stubbs Ferry Canyon and 
give to Helena the upper part. 

Viewing the question broadly as to the probable best use 
of the river, at least above Stubbs Ferry, and noting the 
decadence of water transportation on the shallow channels 
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of the upper parts of Western rivers, the great progress in 
the uses of electricity and the apparent value of natural 
forces for operating electro-magnetic machines, it certainly 
appears that the uppermost part of the Missouri is, for the 
general public welfare, more valuable to drive wheels than 
for boating .’ 9 

It is the opinion of Capt. Powell that the dam might be 
authorized under certain restrictions, and he adds that— 

44 It would be a valuable grant, and should be opened to 
competition of all citizens after public notice, say six months, 
and then awarded to the highest responsible bidder, under 
bonds to commence the dam and accessories for utilization 
of water power within two years and complete them within 
five years. 

The dam should be furnished with a suitable boom and 
log sluice, and the plans and full design of the dam should 
be approved by the Secretary of War before construction 
is commenced. 

In case of any difference as to rates between the users of 
power or light derived from the water power of the dam, 
the regulations and the fixing of rates should be made by 
the Secretary of War. 

The grant should also be accompanied by security— 

That the United States should not be subject to over¬ 
flow damage claims, and that the builders of the dam and 
their successors should secure to the United States a free 
right of way for constructions and approaches thereto, 
when and as the Secretary of War may select, for trans¬ 
ferring boats or freights, either or both, around the dam, 
and a free use of water power for operating such construc¬ 
tions.” 

The views of Capt. Powell are concurred in by me. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Thos. Lincoln Casey, 
Brig. Gen., Chief of Engineers. 

Hon. S. B. Elkins, 

Secretary of War. 
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Engineer Office, U. S. Army, 

Sioux City, Iowa, May 10,1892 . 

General : I have to make the following report of the pub¬ 
lic hearing held at Helena, Mont., April 21, as ordered, 
in the matter of the proposed dam across the Missouri River 
near Stubbs Ferry, Montana, and to submit some remarks 
in connection. 

3328 Public notice of the hearing was given by adver¬ 
tisement, at thirty days, in newspapers, by the post¬ 
ing of the notice at post-offices contiguous to the Missouri 
River above Great Falls, and by the mailing of the notice 
to interested parties as far as they were known. 

A record of the proceedings of the hearing is herewith, 
together with some letters in relation thereto, subsequently 
received. 

After the hearing I proceeded to Canyon Ferry, on the 
river, to which point it was stated the dam would back up 
the water and overflow some lands. From Canyon Ferry 
I floated in a skiff to Stubbs Ferry, and then walked along 
the river bluff to the site of the proposed dam, 2.6 miles 
below Stubbs. 

This latter point is 78 miles from Three Forks, the geo¬ 
graphical head of the Missouri River. 

Shortly below Three Forks the land along the river widens 
out into the Missouri Valley, as called, and whose principal 
towns are Townsend and Toston. The former is about half 
way to Stubbs, and is where the Northern Pacific road, 
proceeding westward to Helena, leaves the river. 

The channel along the valley is divided by islands, and 
contains numerous shoals and some obstructive bowlders. 
There are a few small canons above Canyon Ferry. 

The fall from Three Forks to Stubbs Ferry is tolerably 
uniform, and average 5.1 feet per mile. 

A nearly continuous canyon section of the river com¬ 
mences next above Canyon Ferry and extends nearly to 
Cascade and St. Clair, or about 82 miles. Four miles below 
the places named, the river for the 51 miles to Great Falls is 
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known as the Long Pool, whose name is descriptive of its 
character. The average fall in the canyon section named 
is about 4% feet per mile; it includes the two worst rapids 
on the whole 209 miles from Great Falls to Three Forks, | 
and also many obstructive bowlders, with stretches of com¬ 
paratively good water. , | 

The minimum volume of the river at Stubbs Ferry ap¬ 
pears to be somewhat more than that of the Mississippi 
at St. Paul. : | 

A copy of the printed report showing a project for im¬ 
proving the river from the canyon next below Stubbs Ferry 
to Great Falls, and an estimate of its cost, is herewith: the 
site of the proposed dam is at the head of such canyon. 

The site appears to be favorable for a large dam, al¬ 
though deep foundation at the east end of the dam will 
probably be necessitated; convenient ground for factories 
and available room for a canal and lock, or other struc¬ 
tures for transferring boats from one water level to the 
other, exists. 

For the purpose intended the site is by far the most 
convenient one along the river for Helena. 

The place, however, is not one where a dam with suitable 1 
means for transferring boats would be of special value 
in a plan for full improvement of the river for navigation. ! 
Some value would result as in a dam and lock at most any 
other place along this swift stream. , 

The stated object of the dam is to first furnish power by 
wire for street cars, illumination, and for small motors at i 
Helena, and subsequently for factories at the dam or for 
power at other places, as may be desired. 

The Missouri River Power Company, the applicant for 
right to build the dam, is organized under the laws of Mon¬ 
tana, and is composed of leading business men of Helena. 

The project of the dam is strongly supported by 
3329 the Helena city council and Helena board of trade, and 
generally, I judge, by the citizens of Helena. 

One result of the dam would be the formation of a lake 
about 8 miles long and 1 mile to 4 miles wide; the avail- 
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ability of this lake as a summering place for Helena people 
appeared to be very popular with them. 

The projectors of the dam expect to secure 15,000 horse 
j power, and to back up the water only to Canyon Ferry. 

A dam 30 feet above low water, from my understanding 
of the low-water volume, will reduce the minimum power 
to at least 10,000 horse power, but this nearly equals the 
available power at the principal New England water powers, 
i The projectors of the dam urge that the river above the 
long pool is not navigable, and that if navigable there is no 
demand for its navigation other than by a small excursion 
business below the site of the proposed dam. 

Recent investigation does not change my opinion that 
the river is navigable to Three Forks and that it would 
really admit of good improvement, the reasons for all of 
which were explained in a previous report on the subject 
of the dam. The strong current will be difficult for ascend¬ 
ing boats and will always require suitable and powerful 
crafts; on the other hand, there are compensating circum¬ 
stances favorable for river improvement. 

There is no regular navigation, and has not been any, from 
below the site of the dam to Three Forks, except logging 
during the present year below Canyon Ferry. The logs 
are driven, not rafted. 

Any navigation, which might obtain will necessarily be 
local. There is no chance for a navigation connection with 
the river below Fort Benton on account of the insurmount¬ 
able obstructions in the Great Falls, whose total fall is about 
f 550 feet, and which, with the bad rapids tailing out from the 
lower fall, extend over some 30 miles or more. 

7 i 

1 Except logging, the only river traffic now in sight is the 
possible carriage of small lots of ore from about Toston and 
of grain from the Missouri Valley to Great Falls. These 
articles at present are worked at local smelters or mills, or 
transported elsewhere by rail. 

As may be seen from the record of proceedings at the 
hearing, a protest against the dam came from the Sapphire 
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minin g interest, whose claims along the banks would be 
somewhat overflowed by water above the dam. 

The projectors of the dam offer to settle all overflow 
damage claims. 

Mr. N. Hilger, owner of a large tract of land at Hilgers 
Landing, below the dam, objects to it, as a break in the dam 
would damage his property and endanger the lives of his 
family. This gentleman is the owner of the small steamer 
Rose, whose headquarters are at his landing. He desires 
that a channel be kept open for navigation, and suggests 
that the Power Company could build a side canal and get 
the same power as by the proposed dam. 

It appears to me that a good dam, with means for trans¬ 
ferring boats, would be more preferable for navigation 
interests than the river with the side canal for power would 
be. 

The third protest against the dam comes from citizens 
of St. Clair and Craig. These towns are near Great Falls, 
and I should think that any future river traffic from above 
Stubbs Ferry would pass their doors and go to Great Falls 
in the same way that the logs go now. 

The earnest protest of business interests at Great Falls 
against the dam merits more consideration. This city 
3330 has large facilities for manufacturing and only a 
small part of its great available water power is yet 
used. These interests demand that the river be kept open 
for transportation, and urge that any authority for the dam 
should require the first building of a canal and lock. 

Helena and Great Falls are rival cities, commercially. 
The latter has a great natural water power and has gone 
into manufacturing; the former desires to create a water 
power for her use. The whole question, boiled down, is a 
commercial contest between the two places. If one had to 
decide between them, the tendency would be to let Great 
Falls have the 125 miles of river below the Stubbs Ferry 
Canon and give to Helena the upper part. 

Viewing the question broadly as to the probable best use 
of the river, at least above Stubbs Ferry, and noting the 



decadence of water transportation on the shallow channels 
of the upper parts of Western rivers, the great progress in 
the nses of electricity and the apparent value of natural 
forces for operating electro-magnetic machines, it certainly 
appears that the uppermost part of the Missouri is, for the 
general public welfare, more valuable to drive wheels than 
for boating. ! 

The principal industry of the adjacent part of Montana 
is mining and a principal article of local traffic is ore. The 
railroad directly connects the mine and the smelter, and 
generally affords better accommodation for ore traffic than 
light-draft boats can. Cheap power and light are needed 
for the operation of mines; the successful transmission of 
electric power over long distances may now reasonably be 
expected. Hence I judge that the dam, under certain restric¬ 
tions, might be authorized. 

It would be a valuable grant and should be opened to 
competition of all citizens after public notice of say six 
months, and then awarded to the highest responsible bidder 
under bonds to commence the dam and accessories for utili¬ 
zation of water power within two years and complete them 
within five years. 

The dam should be furnished with a suitable boom and 
log sluice and the plans and full design of the dam should 
be approved by the Secretary of War before construction 
is commenced. , 

In case of any difference as to rates between the users of 
power or light derived from the water power of the dam, 
the regulation and the fixing of rates should be made by the 
Secretary of War. 

The grant should also be accompanied by security— 

That the United States should not be subject to overflow- 
damage claims and that the builders of the dam and their 
successors should secure to the United States a free right 
of way for constructions and approaches thereto, when 
and as the Secretary of War may select, for transferring 
boats or freight, either or both, around the dam, and a free 
use of water power for operating such constructions. 
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Should my recommendations meet with the Department’s 
favor, and action be taken on those lines, it is not nnlikely 
that applications for rights of other dams above the site 
of the present proposed dam will be made from time to time. 
The suggestion is offered that it might be good policy for 
the Government to select by survey available sites, and 
withdraw from entry lands pertaining thereto and now open. 
The sales of such lands with the right to build dams for 
power would better induce competition; otherwise the con¬ 
trol of the land secures to one party a better chance to the 
right of a dam than to other citizens. 

It would seem that the owners of a dam should build, or pay 
for, the boat transfer structures needed for a future 
3331 navigation, but I have not been able to arrange in my 
mind any satisfactory regulation covering such point. 
It would, perhaps, lead to contention and delay, and on 
the whole I judge the Government had better build the boat 
transfer when the proper time arrived. 

Attached is a sketch of the Missouri River and adjoining 
country between Three Forks and Great Falls, showing 
proposed location of the dam, towns, and principal roads. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

Chas. F. Powell, 
Captain, Corps of Engineers . 

Brig. Gen. Thomas L. Casey, 

Chief of Engineers, U. S . A. 


H.Rep. KM—8S-! 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, HOUSE 
May 26,1894 

(5336) | 

Hearing Exhibit No. 25b 

3335 Dam Across the Missouri River in Montana. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 82) 
to authorize the Missouri River Power Company of Mon¬ 
tana to construct a dam across the Missouri River. 

The bill was read, as follows: i 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of the Government 
is hereby given to the Missouri River Power Company of 
Montana, its successors or assigns, to construct across the 
Missouri River, at some point at or near the northeast cor¬ 
ner of township 11 north, of range 2 west, Montana meridian, 
to be approved by the Secretary of War, a dam, canal, and 
the appurtenances thereof, for water power and other pur¬ 
poses, and in connection therewith a foot-bridge or bridges 
for public use. Said dam shall be constructed under the 
supervision and control of the Secretary of War, and before 
the same shall be commenced the plans and specifications 
shall be approved by the Secretary of War. The dam shall 
be furnished with a suitable boom and log sluice, and the 
company, or its successors and assigns, shall execute to the 
United States, with sureties approved by the Secretary of 
War, a bond in such sum as the Secretary may determine, 
conditioned to indemnify the United States against all 
claims for damages for overflow or otherwise caused by 
the construction of said dam. 

Sec. 2. That the United States shall be secured a free 
right of way for constructions and approaches to said dam 
for transferring boats and freight around the same, and a 
free use of water power for operating such construction 
works. 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act 
is hereby expressly reserved.” 
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The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
proposed the following amendment: 

“After the word ‘reserved/ in line 2 of section 3, insert 
the words ‘and the rights and privileges hereby granted to 
said Missouri River Power Company shall expire at the 
end of fifty years from and after the approval of this act/ ” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration 
of this bill? 

Mr. BURROWS. I should judge that this is a navigable 
stream at that point. 

Mr. HARTMAN. This is presumed to be a navigable 
stream at that point. I want to say, however, that the 
report of the Chief Engineer of the War Department is 
favorable to this bill, and we have preserved the rights of 
the United States. 

Mr. BURROWS. Is there a favorable report from the 
committee? 

Mr. HARTMAN. A favorable report from the committee. 

Mr. BURROWS. A unanimous report. 

MR. HARTMAN. The report is on file. I will suggest 
to the gentleman that the letter of the Engineer may be read. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let us have the report of the Engineer 
read, subject to objection. 

Mr. KILGORE. Before that report is read, I should like 
to ask whether this will interfere with navigation ? 

Mr. HARTMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE. Or do they have any navigation there? 

Mr. HARTMAN. There is no navigation there. It is one 
of those streams that is reported by the engineers who have 
examined it to be navigable, but there is actually no naviga¬ 
tion there; and if there were that is provided for in the terms 
of the bill, that sluiceways and rights of way shall be pro¬ 
vided in the construction of the bridge and in the construc¬ 
tion of the dam. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will this dam interfere with the 
farming lands on the river above? 

Mr. HARTMAN. I think not. The report of the Engi¬ 
neer is to the contrary, and there is no minority report of 
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the committee. I ask that the letter of the Chief of Engi¬ 
neers be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the letter of 
the Chief of Engineers. 

[The clerk here read the letter printed at page 1384] 
[Letter reproduced herein as Exhibit 25-A, pp. 1383-1393 
incl.] 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, as I do not now recall 
whether the bill conforms in substance to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Engineer, I will inquire of the gentleman 
whether that is the act? 

Mr. HARTMAN. I think the gentleman will find that we 
have covered substantially the recommendations of the 
Chief Engineer. We have endeavored to do it, and I think 
we have succeeded in complying with his suggestion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request for 
the present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. DINGLEY. One moment. Who is responsible for 
overflow damages ? 

Mr. HARTMAN. By the provisions of the bill the com¬ 
pany is compelled to give a bond to secure the Government 
against the damages it may sustain by reason of the con¬ 
struction of the dam, and also to secure all persons who may 
be damaged by overflow. That is provided in express terms 
in the bill. I call the attention of the gentleman to that 
part of the bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Another question? 

Mr. HARTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I notice by the report that there seem 
to have been conflicting interests, the interests of one por¬ 
tion of the State being in favor of retaining this river for 
navigation, and of the other for manufacturing purposes. 
Do I understand there are conflicting interests at the present 
time? 

Mr. HARTMAN. I will say, in answer to that, that 
when this bill was introduced in the Fifty-second Congress 
such difficulties existed; but I have not heard of any such 
difficulties being presented now. 
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Mr. DINGLEY. So far as you know there is a general 
desire for this, notwithstanding the fact that it interferes 
with the navigation of the Upper Missouri? 

Mr. HARTMAN. I think that, as shown by the state¬ 
ment of Capt. Powell, that is absolutely correct. I think it 
is much more desirable to furnish the water power than any 
use it will be for transportation. It is one of those streams 
which is navigable only theoretically. There has never 
been any navigation on it. It is full of rapids and riffles and 
reefs. I know that of my own knowledge, for I live only a 
few miles from the head of the stream. 

Mr. PERKINS. Do I understand that Capt. Powell 
directly approved of this legislation? 

Mr. HARTMAN. I gather that from his report. 


(5337) 

3333 Mr. PERKINS. He says it would be available. 

Mr. HARTMAN. It would be much more available 
for water power than for the passage of boats. 

Mr. PERKINS. Still he might say that, and not be favor¬ 
able to the legislation. 

Mr. HARTMAN. I certainly think that his report indi¬ 
cates that he is favorable to the legislation. The report is 
a very lengthy one; and if the gentleman had taken the 
pains to read it through I think he would come to the con¬ 
clusion that it is favorable to the legislation. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does the bill make any provision for 
locks? 

Mr. HARTMAN. The provision is this: 

“That the United States shall be secured a free right of 
way for constructions and approaches to said dam for 
transferring boats and freight around the same, and a free 
use of water power for operating said construction works.” 

And also: 

“The said dam shall be constructed under the supervision 
and control of the Secretary of War, and before the same 
shall be commenced the plans and specifications shall be 
approved by the Secretary of War.” 
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Mr. DINGLET. The provisions seem to imply that 
there is to be no means for navigation passing this dam, 
and whatever freight goes beyond that must be transported 
around the dam? 

Mr. HARTMAN. Of course that would be the case. | 

MR. DINGLEY. The terms of the bill indicate that it 
interferes with any navigation that there might be on this 
river. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Let me suggest- 

Mr. DINGLEY. And there is authority for the construc¬ 
tion of a dam. 

Mr. HARTMAN. The head waters of the Missouri 
River are about 60 miles only above where this dam is to 
be constructed. I know of my own knowledge of the stream 
from the head waters to where this dam is to be located is 
a series of reefs and rocky riffles, and that it would require 
a great amount of money to improve it so that it could be 
made available for navigation; and I will also state that 
right alongside that stream runs a railroad which will 
furnish all the means of transportation necessary. 

Mr. McNAGNY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask 
him a question. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. McNAGNY. Is there to be any competition for this 
franchise, as recommended by the army engineers? 

Mr. HARTMAN. I know of none. 

Mr. McNAGNY. Does not he recommend that this fran¬ 
chise ought to be put up for competition? 

Mr. HARTMAN. He does make that suggestion; and 
that is the desire. This is not an exclusive grant, but any 
person can get the same right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? ; 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have just come into the 
Hall, and I shall have to object until I understand the pur¬ 
port of the bill. 

Mr. HAR TMAN. The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
the construction of a dam and bridge across the Missouri 
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River at Stubbs Ferry, at a point about 60 miles below the 
source of the stream where the Missouri River is formed 
by the confluence of three other streams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration 
of this bill! (After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

The amendments recommended by the co mmi ttee were 
agreed to. 

Mr. HARTMAN. I propose a pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 6, page 1, strike out the word “northeast ’ 9 and 
insert the word “southeast,” so as to read: At some point 
at or near the southeast comer of T. 11 N., R. 2 W., Mon¬ 
tana meridian. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading; and, being engrossed, it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HARTMAN, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
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Hearing Exhibit No. 28 

3607 THE MONTANA POWER COMPANY 

15 Plants 

230,000 Horse Power 
1,864 Miles High-Tension Lines 
75 Sub-Stations - 

AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
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3608 HEBGEN RESERVOIR 1 

Storage —325,000 Acre Feet 

Dam —Earth Fill With Concrete Core. Completed 1915. 

Height— 87.5 Feet; Length —718 Feet. 

The old adage that a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link finds a concrete illustration in the operation of a hydro¬ 
electric system. The ideal generating station would have 
an absolutely even flow of water to its turbines, but this 
condition is rarely met with in practice. The result is 
that plants with little or no storage are limited in their 
output to the power that can be derived from the low water 
stage of the river, as this governs the output that can be 
marketed continuously. 

The Madison and Missouri River plants of The Montana 
Power Company are particularly fortunate in having lo¬ 
cated above the highest generating station on the system, 
the Hebgen Reservoir. This is the seventh largest storage 
reservoir in the world and furnishes, with the aid of the 
smaller storages available at each plant, a regulation of the 
flow of the Madison and Missouri Rivers probably un¬ 
equaled by any power system in the world. 
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THIS UPPER MISSOURI AND THE GREAT FALLS. 


was a Ck.vtcry expedition in 
its plan, anti its object was to de¬ 
scent l the Missouri River in a 
skiff from some point near He¬ 
lena, Montana, to the Great 
Falls, to make a |>ortage around 
the falls anti follow the river down to Fort 
Hcnion, anti thence, by some sort of land 
transportation, to cross the country to the 
Yellowstone through the cattle anti sheep 
ranges. When it came to start from Helena, 
however, a numtar of citizens joined it for the 
purpisc of making the trip to the falls, so 
that there were two skiff-loads instead of one. 
The pilot, whose old title of colonel had lately 
been changed to commodore by the Helena 
newspap.Ts, by reason of his having seven 
times brave*l the (*erils of the rapids and tfie 
passage through the Gate of-the Mountains, 
was a man of resources. He ha*l provided but 
one l>oat, and, in the free Western fashion, he 
laid hands uj>on a small craft that the governor 
of the Territory had constructed with the view 
of making a voyage, put it on wheels, and 
started it for the river in the wake of the 
larger skiff. The governor was to have gone 
with the expedition, but was hindered by some 
public duties. If he could not go his l>oat 
could, the commodore reasoned; and go it 
did, never to return, for there is no such thing 
as getting up . the river with any sort of craft. 

Now, Helena, where the l>oats were built, 
is some twelve miles from the Missouri, ami 
the departure of the exfjydition was not so 
impressive an affair as its meml>crs might 
have wished. The ap|>earance of the two 
skiffs on wheels, loaded with provisions and 
camp equipage, with the comjiany following, 
some on foot and somp in a “jerky,** was by 
no means heroic. Nevertheless, the j>eople 
of the town, accustomed to seeing all sorts 
of queer “outfits,** witnessed our departure 
without, any vociferous demonstrations of 
hilarity, restrained, perhaps, by the blue pen¬ 
nant which the commodore had set up on 
the prow of his flagship. 

•The tlay was the 16th of Scptcml>er, and 
though the high mountains of the main di¬ 
vide of the Rockies were white with new 


to keep a ferry chiefly for getting his 
across to his tarns from his fields on the' 
iher side of th^ river. There was a road t 
ran up into the foot-hills of the Belt Ran 
but no one could tell where it went to or w 
anybody should travel it. Stubbs*s Ferry 
about a hundred miles below the junction 
the three rivers which form the Missouri— 
Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin. For m 
of that distance a railroad follows the co 
of the stream and the tanks are sparsely ini 
ited by ranchmen, but below the ferry the ri 
rushes through a series of profound cafions,; 
until it gets out of the Belt Range and into 
great plains of eastern Montana, the county 
traverses is singularly savage and desolate” 
In the division of the jiarty between C 
two lx>ats, the artist and the writer took.t 
smaller one, which had liecn pirated from t 
governor, and recruited for its crew a wand 
ing Californian and a Helena journalist. 1 
artist took the steering-oar, reassuring his < 
panions as to his ability to run rapids sue 
fully with the information that in his youn 
days he had navigated lumber-rafts on t 
Alleghany River; the writer sat in the taw, 
give warning of breakers ahead and shove t 
boat off when she grounded on shoals; the G 
ifomian proved almost a Hanlan at the oa 
and the Helena journalist was detailed to w 
the punq>s, which consisted of an old tin • 
and a cup. The remainder of the party, ni 
l>ering eight, embarked in the long-boat, a 
as they had with them fhe cook, the “ gru 
stake,** and the tents, their craft was an obj< 
of much interest, ataut meal-times and 
nightfall, to the occupants of the Mnallcr sk 
At other times each of the boats kept its ow 
course, and the skill of the commodore w 
only required to manage his own craft. 1 
the camp-fire, however, when the day’s ri 
was over, the tents were pitched, and the su] 
|>cr was eaten, he came out strong with tal< 
of Indian fights, of Vigilante hangings, ar 
of all manner of wild frontier adventures, h 
had been through the civil war and numeroi 
Indian campaigns, and carried two bullets 
his body. At one time he had held a proir 
nent Federal office in Montana. In lat 


snow, the oats were not yet harvested on the years he has taken a great fancy to the wi 
ranches in the Valley of the Prickly Pear, rapids and gorges of the Upper Missouri ai 
through which we |>asscd, so late is the ma- delights to conduct parties of adventuroi 
turing of grain in the high latitudes and on the travelers through them. The business cann 
high altitudes of Montana. At Stubbs’s Ferry be profitable, but there is lots of fun in it i 
we put the boats into the water. Stubta seemed the old gentleman; and his bronzed face, s 




ill* CA MIT IN will IK tt%KK CANON. 


voy-hair Unci whiskers, and scarlet handker- Occasionally there was a little stretch of grassy 
chief light up the dark canons of the river Ixittom along one or the other bank, fringed 
two or three tunes every season. with a thic ket of wild-rose bushes,thc branches 

In floating down the stream there was a all lieaded with coral-red lorries; hut most of 
quiet exhilaration which grew upon the travel- the way huge cliffs of reddish rock or steep 
ers as they became accustomed to the moods mountains, thin I v clad with pines, rose abruptly 
and ways of the strong green river, and were from the water’s edge. The'strata in the difls 
mcan t no harm when it were U*nt and fuisted in curious ways. Occa- 
whtrlcd them ground a rocky promonton- or sionallv broad green liancls ran through the 
swept them swiftly through a seething rapid: gray or red rocks, indicating the presence of 
convinced, too, that with stout arms and oars cop|>er. A solitary ranch was jiasscd the first 
they were the masters in any case, and could day of the voyage, and for many miles there 
keep on from half-hidden rocksand away from wasa vestige of former human occupancy in the 
dangerous shores. The water was clear and shape of a long-aliandoncd flume, that once 
cold, and as good to drink as any spring water, furnishet 1 water for placer-mining. 11 had cost 
Voi. XXXV—57. 
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a hundred thousand dollars, the commodore 
said, and had never paid tack the money. 

Montana, ami all the minin g T.-rr^ o f ivs 
alxmnd in such monuments of mi>|4accd en-» 
teq>nsc. The olda<iagc.aljout mining for the 
precious metals, that more. mone>* is put into 
the ground than is taken out, would protally 
not hold good for universal abdication, bur 
it fits most mining distorts/The solitude ami- 
silence on the river grew oppressive as twi- 




TIIK catk Of TMIt 


light l>cgan to fall. Then.* was no sound save 
the rippling and gurgling of the water. 'Hie. 
Unit slipi>ed along as quietly as the funeral 
targe in Tennyson’s 4 * I .ancclot ami Klaincl" 
Weinl profiles ami masks 1< Hiked down from 
the rocky walls. The talk and laughter. ami 
the shouting for echoes, that had made the 
voyage a mem- one so long as thtMUtn- dnme, 
had ceased, and there came u|K>n the wan-* 
dcrers a sense of loneliness and mystery, as 
though they had set out to penetrate an un-. 
known wilderness. It wps a relief to all to tie 
up to the tank at dark, to light a camp-fire, 
pitch the tents, mid unload the l»oats; and 
the efforts of the |>artv to cat supjhm* on the 
jpxjuml, ur darkness' made visible by tholficfc- 
uf in fore, were amusing enough to restore good 
humor all arouml 


'Hu*second day’s run took the lioats through 
the (Sate of the Mountains, a narrow cleft in 
the Belt Range, through which the river runs 
at moderate velocity after the preliminary rush 
of a rapid. 'Hie precipices are of grayish rock, 
aliout fifteen hundred feet high, and the riven 
mountains arc covered with pines. The sheer 
cliffs amt the warped strata show that the (sas¬ 
sage has not lx*en worn by the action of the 
water, but was ojicned by some great convul¬ 
sion which tore the solid mountains apart. 
Very grand ami impressive is this deep cafion, 
but with the bright blue sky alx>vc and the sun¬ 
light-on the pea-green river below, it did not 



cm gloomy, like the two smaller caftons we 
d passed die day before. All through Mon- 
la people talk of the Gate of the Mountains, 
t very few have visited it, from the (act that 
is inaccessible by road or bridle-path and 
n be seen only from a boat 'Hie name 
is bestowed by Lewis and Clarke, the cx- 
>rers, who passed through it in canoes on 
5 19th of June, 1805, on their way to the 
cific coast. They also gave it the altema- 
e designation of the Great White Rock 
tfton. Two sons of the Chevalier Vendrye, 
i French explorer, passed through it as 
rly as 1742, and werc^ probably the first 
kite men to gaze upon its frowning preci- 


4 ** 
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'‘Below tbetnountain gateway a boiling rapid 
carried us swiftly past one of the great land¬ 
marks of northern Montana — the Bear’s 
Tooth Mountain. It rises in a series of cliffs 
some two thousand feet above the river chan* 
nel, and on its forest-covered summit stands 
a huge irregular, turret-like rock with broken 
crest. This rock, j>ossibly three hundred feet 
high, gives the mountain its name. It is 
plainly seen from Helena, which must be at 
least forty miles away as the crow Hies. 

Below the Bear's Tooth the character of the 
shores of the river changes. The great chasms 
of distorted strata cease, and though there arc 
numerous cliff* and pinnacles, they are of soft 
brown rock, much worn by the action of 
wind and rain. Profiles and faces liecome so 
numerous that only the most striking are 
remarked. I remember the Kgyptian mum¬ 
mies suspended high above the water; a 
strongly marked, majestic, and serene face 
with txrard washed by the waves, which I 
called the River God; and two gigantic stat¬ 
ues known as the Old Man and the Old 
Woman. Of ruined "castles, broken towers 
and battlements, huge archways, and other 
familiar effects of fantastic rock-work, there 
were too many s|>ecimcns to name or notice 
at length. The mountains gradually broke 
away into steep hills Inrtwcen which were 
grassy valleys running down to the river's 
brink. This region of singular rock effects 
extends for alxmt forty miles l>elow the Gate 
of the Mountains and ends abruptly. Be¬ 
yond, stretch out the great plains. A huge 
wall, beginning at the river and running up 
an acclivity for three or four hundred yards, 
marks the Ixmndary lietween the two regions, 
and is the last outwork of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain system in this direction. 

In the afternoon of the third day of the 
voyage the crew of the small l>oat* having 
gotten some miles in advance of the commis¬ 
sariat in the big skiff, determined to forage on 
the country for supplies. A |>air of horses graz¬ 
ing on the !>ank indicated that there must 
lie a ranch near at hand. In Montana every 
human habit ition outside of the towns is a 
ranch. There an: hay ranches, grain ranches, 
milk ranches, horse ranches, cattle ranches,and 
chicken ranches. The word has traveled all 
the way from northern Mexico to the British 
(KKscssions, amplifying its application as it 
advanced. The ranch which we found, after 
scrambling through the thicket of rose-bushes 
and willows that formed a‘stout natural hedge 
all along the shore, defied classification un- 
der any of the aliovc terms. 


"A" raft went down the river once a mon 
Once a year he went to Helena for his st 
plies. There was no wagon road to his pin 
and lucon was the only thing he could pa 
out to sell. I le fed his milk and vegetables 
his-hogs. 
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aiioa and, the Great Falls that is acq ued u d ^m 

_ _ _ nmne and the round dot on the map midi Wh 

- That iAkmm we vaa the Half Breed lfr^lbtt*tto»u .The name was Ulidia»a*diht 

and rapids. the qphr faeito blc obstacle wk 'tow n consistedofa store and post-office. a hotel, 

steamboat navigation on the Missouri above a saloon, and two dwellings. ; 

the. falls. The gunwales of the boats were 

raised by nailing on boards, canvas was 

stretched over the bow*s, and thus protected 

against shipping water, we pushed into the 







XTVKY HUTTB. 




imultuous current J at the head of the 
land—a little ^M nervous at first, but 
uite * jubilant Mm when we found hoxv 
ghtly our craft danced over the waves 

nd how easy f it was, with steady 
>wing,togive her steerage-way and 

uss avert the only danger, that of 

rifting broadside to the current and being 
died over like a log. The first plunge of the 
ipids is about half a mile in length ; then 
>mes a little stretch of <|uict water, and then 
second descent, of a quarter of a mile. Tc 
veep along with the swift rush of thiTSCOThlbg. 
avespast the fast-receding shore*, was won 
crfully exhilarating. 

By dint of some hard rowing, with the aid of 
rathcrsluggish current, we that night reached 
ic only place between our |>oint of emtark- 


A currentTcny crones the 
nver at I'Hdia, and a road leads 
north-west to Fort Shaw ami the 
stage road from ; Helena to Fort 
Benton, which j keeps far luck 
from the river to avoid the 
canons and broken mountain 
ranges. The country is open 
and grassy, consisting of roll¬ 
ing plains diversified by buttes 
and rock-crested ridges, and 
is a part ol the great grazing ranges of 
eastern Montana. i 

To float down-a rapid river through mag¬ 
nificent and varied scenery is a pleasant 


■ • rki’w iVl A ''i ilwil \ 


river grows lazy, as does the 
Missouri after it gets out into the 
plains, and its banks are mud wails 
topical by screens of cottonwoods 
and willows, and you must pull hard 
at the oars under a hot sun to make 
any satisfactory progress, the business 
assumes quite a different aspect. After 
five or six hours of this sort of navigation, leav¬ 
ing Ulidia on the fourth day of the journey, we 
tied the 1>oat up to the kink for the main ixxly 
of the ex|>odition to pick up, and engaged 
a ranchman to take us across country in his 
wagon to Son River 
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From comfortable quarters in the dwcllinj 
of the cattle ranch we drove down the Sul 
River Valley to a ferry that led to the site ol 
a prosjKVtive town just al>ove the upper fal 
of the Missouri, called Great Falls City. J 
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Placid as a Minnesota lake in summer-time, 
he Missouri glides alongbetween banks shaded 
>y cottonwoods. Its waters are ruffled only by 
locks of wild ducks and geese. There arc no 
ndications that it is about to plunge over a 
erics of cataracts and rapids and make an 
iggregate fall of five hundred feet in a distance 
>f about twelve miles. So hemmed in bv steep 
>anks are the cataracts, that their roar is mul¬ 
led and is scarcely heard until one is close 
ipon them. The first leap, succeeding a long 
apid, is twenty-six feet in ]>eri>cndicular de¬ 
cent. This is called the Black Eagle Fall, and 
ras so named by Lewis and Clarke from the 
lircumstancc of an eagle having her nest on an 
dand Mow the fall. Viewed from the high 
Kink above, this cataract is not very impres- 
ive. It has too much the look of a great mill- 
lam. The eye soon wanders from the fall to 
he stately landscape, spread out to the north 
nd west — to the billowy brown plains, the 
lack masses of the Belt Mountains, and the 
rhite pinnacles of the Rockies, far up towards 
ic Canadian line. The appearance of the 
lack Eagle Fall suggests its future use. Some 
ay it will drive saws, spindles, ami mill-stores. 
Jx>ut four miles Ixrlow is a nameless fall, of 
>urtecn feet—nameless, no doubt, because 
airily noticeable from its proximity %o the 
eautiful Rainlxnv Fall, a sheer descent of 
>rty-seven feet. The water is nearly equally 
istributed over the whole breadth of this 
iperb fall, ami its curve of white and light 
reen, tinted with rainlxnv hues, is wonderfully 
ymmetrical. Only in one place is it broken a 
ttle by an indentation in the ledge which gives 
) the plunging Hood a deeper hue of green. 
>therwise the fall might lie criticised as “fault- 
y faultless.*’ The lx?st view is from the 
ottom of the gorge. On the south lKink of 
ic river there is a break-neck path that leads 
own to the foot of the cdtaract. Here the 
>ray clouds and rainlxnvs, and the lovely 
cjua-marine tints of the water, show to l>cst 
(lvantage. 

Below the Rainlxiw Fall is the Crooked 
r Horse Shoe Fall, which has a jx.Tjx:ndicu- 
ir descent of nineteen feet. 'Phis fall, the Rain- 
ow,and the smaller fall al»ove can l>e seen at 
nee from a projecting bluff. Not far oft* is an 
normous spring, shajied like an o)»cn fan with 
n outer radius of three hundred feet, which 
ischarges into the river, over a series of wide, 
>w terraces, an enormous quantity of pure, 
old water. 'Phis tremendous outi>ouring 
xiiis to lx.* rather the mouth of a hidden river 
lan a simple spring. Various names were 
iggested by the visiting party, for it had 
itherto lx>rne no other name than the “big 
>ring.” Finally all agreed to christen it the 
Giant’s Fountain. 


Eight miles below the Rainbow ar . the 
Great Falls. Perhaps a third of the river’s 
volume plunges down a precipice eighty-seven 
,fect high, the rest descending over broken 
shelves of rock, in a multitude of cascades. 
After Niagara this fall must rank as the great¬ 
est cataract on the American continent. We 
could only see the* entire breadth of the fall 
from a single ]>oint on the extreme verge of 
a crag jutting over the carton. There was no 
way of getting dow n into the. gorge to the 
water’s edge, which is alx>ut four hundred feet 
lxdow the general level of the country. The deep 
crease in which the river runs is entirely lost 
to view a quarter of a mile away. Its lips seem 
to close up, and appear like the many modu¬ 
lations in the grassy plain, so that a traveler 
riding across country might come almost to 
the sheer verge of the canon liefore he would 
sus]>ect that he was approaching one of the 
great rivers of the world. 

We returned to the new tow J n to spend the 
night, and late in the morning we were joined 
by the jurty in the Ixiats. We had gained a 
day’s time by striking across the country to 
Sun River arid following its; valley to the 
Missouri. 

. We jxirtaged the lxiats around the falls the 
next day, getting them out of the water anil 
ujxm wagons by dint of much tugging and 
lifting, with the assistance of the entire jx>pu- 
lation. By the time we had traveled twelve 
miles of rolling country and had gotten the 
wagons down the precipitous lxtnks of a cout* : 
leading to the river and launched the lx>ats it 
was 2 o’chx-k, an* l we were still twenty-four 
miles from Benton. 

'Hie stream was shut in lxrtwecn Bad I .and 
blufts—miniature mountains of blue clay and 
brown mud with streaks of lignite coal and 
strata of soft sandstone, all worn and seamed 
by the weather anil showing many fantastic 
shajx.*s. The as|xrct ot these queer formations 
was dreary and sinister. “ If 1 this is Gixl’s 
country,” remarked the Californian, “ it must 
lx,* lxrcause he is still at work on it.*’ 

Night fell long Ivfore we reach*.'* 1 the town. 
'ITiere was no moon, and it was iui|x>ssihle 
to see the shore's, the shallows, or the tapirts. 
Nothing was visible but a little gleam on 
the water a few yards 'around the lx»at, ami 
the black bulk of the tall cliffs. *l*hcn came 
the welcome sight of lights ahead. S*x»n we 
were safely ashore and sitting down to sup|x.*r 
in a comfortable hotel, very tired and very 
happy. 

The town <»f Fort Benton has played a |Kirt 
in the commerce of the far North-west out of 
all pr*»|x>rtion to its si/e. 
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Formerly the trade of Benton extended far 
uj> into the British territory, rca« hed westward 
an<l south-westward for five hundre«l miles, 
and to the southward embraced all the coun¬ 
try as far as the Yellowstone. (Joods were 
brought up the Missouri by steanilxKtt from 
St. Louis, *500 miles distant, until the rail¬ 
road reached Bismarck, in Dakota, when that 
place !»ecaine the |»oint of departure for the 
licet of llat-bottomed, lij^ht-draught Ixxits. 
The season of navigation was short, lasting 
only from May to midsummer, though some¬ 
times two or three lx>ats went up after the 
autumn rise in the river. A few years ago the 
l>o.its had to run the gauntlet of hostile In¬ 
dians, and every wood-yard was a stockade. 

(>Id captains tell of the days when they had 
to stop and waiufor enormous herds of buf- • 


falo to swim the stream. The boats brough 
the year’s supplies for the mining-camps it 
the Rocky Mountains, for the Indian agcncie 
and the military ]>osts, for the cattle ranches 
and for the Canadian mounted police. Lon 
trains of wagons, drawn by mules or bu 
locks, transjjortctl the goods over vast dese 
late plains and through lonesome mountai 
gorges. The arrival of the first l>oat in th 
spring was a great event in the little frontic 
hamlet which had lxx*n cut off from the worl 
for eight months. The necessity of laying i 
a year’s stock at once caused. the trade o 
Benton to fall into the hands of a few stron 
firms controlling large capital, having branc 
stores, and owning the freighting teams th: 
distributed the gtxxls over all the immen; 
tributary territory. Each of these firms ha 
a motley army of retainers and dependents- 
teamsters, trappers, hunters, anti Indian 
Their big stores survive the trade that one 
tilled them with customers. 

The channels of commerce in the Nortl 
west have changed of late, and Fort Bento 
is left stranded lx:tween two railroads. OH 
the- south and west the Northern Pacific lJ 
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rut off the businem of nearly all the mmhf 
wintry and much of the cattle country, and 
m die north the Canadian Pacific has taken 
twky the traffic of all the Dominion posts, 
igendes, and police, and of the fur-trapping 
[ndians and half-breeds over the line. There 
s nothing left for the town to live upon but 
he trade of the cattle and sheep ranches in 
he country dose at hand. Most of the boats 
hat used to come up the river have been 
rithdrawn, and those that arrived last season 
rith light freights could get no return cargoes, 
here being no more butfklo skins to carry. It 
rould not be appropriate to say that in Ben- 
on all the week seems like Sunday, for in 
irosperous times Sunday was die busiest and 
koisiest day/ 
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foiled to give up die murderer, he determined 
to punish them Indian fashion, and waited 
until all apy>rehension of reprisals had been 
allayed in their minds and they had brought 
in their furs to 1 >aner for goods. Then 
loaded his cannon to the muzzle with slu 
and musket-balls, and, his men all refusing to 
The old adolie fort created in 1846 by the put a match to it, fired it himself into a group 
American Fur <*omj*anv, which served as a of the unsusjxrcting savages, 
nucleus to the town of Fort Kenton ami gave 1 *he original trading fort on the Uppc 
it its name, is still in existence, though much Missouri stood at the mouth of the Maria’ 
dilapidated. The four towers at the comers River, twenty miles below Benton, and was| 
of the quadrangle arc in a good state of pres- built in 1828. This was alandoncd in 1849 
ervation, but portions of the connecting walls and old Fort Benton was erected eight miles 
have fallen. The rooms where the trappers al>ove the present town and occupied for 
ami traders used to count their profits and fourteen years. In 1843 the traders went 
make merry arc now a rookery of ]>oor home- down to the mouth of the Judith and built 
less people, and the court looks like the back- Fort Shagran. In 1846 they began work op 
yard of a block of New York tenement, houses, the existing adobe fort and transferred to it 
In one of the towers an embrasure is shown the name of Benton. The American Fur Com- 
from which a cannon was once turned with pany sold the fort in 1865 to the North-west 
terrible effect ujnm a jiarty of y>caccah 1 e In Fur Comy>any, and in 1877 the Government 
dims gathered ‘outside the walls of the fort leased it for a military post and occupied it 
for traffic. The story is that a hunting party four years. The town grew up slowly undet 
of Blackfeet drove off some cattle lielonging the protection of the walls of the fort. These 
to the fort, and killed a negro who followed arc the outlines of the history of a place whose 
them to recover the animals. The burgess trade extended over an area as great as that 
(the title l»omc by the commander of the fur- of all New England and the Middle States 
trading station) was a man of violent and when it was itself only a collection of mud* 
revengeful disposition. When the Blackfeet roofed log huts and warehouses. 


Eugene V. Smalley. 
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HISTORY OF WASHINGTON 
IDAHO AND MONTANA 
By Hubert Howe Bancroft 
1845-1889 

• ••••••••• 

3623 The subject of transportation in Montana is one full of interest and 
| even of romance. Taking up the recital at 1864, there was at this time 

[ no settled plan of travel or fixed channel of trade. There had been placed upon 
the Missouri a line of steamers intended to facilitate immigration to Idaho, 
which was called the Idaho Steam Packet Company. The water being unusually 
low, or rather, not unusually high, only 2 of the boats reached Fort Benton-^ 
the Benton and Cutter. The Yellowstone landed at Cow Island, and the Effie 
Deans at the mouth of Milk River. The Benton, which was adapted to upper- 
river navigation, brought a part of the freight left at other places down the 
river, by other boats, to Fort Benton; but the passengers had already been 
set afoot in the wilderness to make the best of their way to the mines. Overland 
Monthly, ii. 379; and a large portion of the freight had to be forwarded in 
small boats. At the same time there was an arrival at Virginia City of 200 or 
300 immigrants daily by the overland wagon-route, as well as large trains of 
freight from Omaha. Boise City Statesman, Jan. 21, 1865; Portland Oregonian, 
Sept. 14, 1864. In 1865 there were 8 arrivals of steamboats, 4 of which reached 
Benton, the other 4 stopping at the mouth of Maria River. 

• •••••••••' 

Meanwhile Montana could not pause in its course, and took whatever came. 
In 1866 there was a large influx of population, and a correspondingly large 
amount of freight coming in, and a considerable flood of travel pouring out 
in the autumn. The season was favorable to navigation, and there were 31 
arrivals of steamboats, 7 boats being at Fort Benton at one time in June. One, 
the Morion, was wrecked on the return trip. These boats were built expressly 
for the trade of St. Louis. They brought up 2,000 passengers or more, and 
6,000 tons of freight valued at $6,000,000. The freight charges by boat alone 
amounted to $2,000,000. Some merchants paid $100,000 freight bills; 
3624 2,500 men, 3,000 teams, 20,000 oxen and mules were employed con¬ 
veying the goods to different mining centres. Helena Republican, Sept. 
15, 1866; Virginia and Helena Post, Sept 29 and Oct. 11, 1866; Goddard's 
Where to Emigrate, 125. Large trains were arriving overland from the east, 
both of immigrants and freight, from Minnesota, and conducted by James Fisk, 
the man who conducted the Minnesota trains of 1862 and 1863, by order of the 
government, for the protection of immigrants. The plan of the organization 
seems to have been to make the immigrants travel like a military force, obeying 
orders like soldiers and standing guard regularly. From Fort Ripley, Fisk took 
a 12-pound howitzer with ammunition. Scouts, flankers, and train-guards were 
kept on duty. These precautions were made necessary by the recent Sioux 
outbreak in Minnesota. The officers under Fisk were George Dart, 1st assist; 
S. H. Johnston, 2d assist and journalist; William D. Dibb, physician; George 
Northrup, wagon-master; Antoine Frenicr, Sioux interpreter; R. D. Campbell, 
Chippewa interpreter. The guard numbered 50, and the wagons were marked 
TJ. S/ Colonels Jones and Majors, majors Hesse and Hanncy, of the Oregon 
boundary survey, joined the expedition. The wagon-master, Northrup, and 2 
half-breeds deserted on the road, taking with them horses, arms, and accoutre- 
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meats belonging to the government The route was along the north side of thdl 
Missouri to Fort Benton, where the expedition disbanded, having had nd] 
trouble of any kind on the road, except the loss of Majors, who was, however! 
found, on the second day, nearly dead from exhaustion, and the death of anl 
invalid, William H. Holyoke, after reaching Prickly Pear River. In 18641 
about 1,000 wagons arrived at Virginia by the central or Platte route. Ini 
1865 the immigration by this route was large. The roundabout way of reach-] 
ing the mines from the east had incited J. M. Bozeman to survey a more 
direct road to the North Platte, by which travel could avoid the journey! 
through the South pass and back through either of the passes used in going 
from Bannack to Salt Lake. The road was opened and considerably travelled 
is 1866, but was closed by the Indian war in the following year, and kept 
closed by order of the war department for a number of years. In July 1866 
a train of 45 wagons and 200 persons passed over the Bozeman route, com¬ 
manded by Orville Royce, and piloted by Zeigler, who had been to the states 
to bring out his family. Peter Shroke also travelled the Bozeman route. 
Several deaths occurred by drowning at the crossing of rivers, among them 
Storer, Whitson, and Van ShimeL One train was composed of Iowa, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin people. In the rear of the immigration were freight-wagons, 
and detached parties to the number of 300. Virginia Montana Post , July 12, 
1866. 

• • • • • • • • • • 

The Indians on the Bozeman route endeavored to cut off the immigration. 
Hugh Kflcendall's freight train of 40 six-mule teams was almost captured 
by them, ‘passing through showers of arrows/ It came from Leavenworth, 
arriving in September. Joseph Richards conducted 52 wagons loaded with 
quartz machinery from Nebraska City to Summit district, for Frank Chist- 
nut, and had but 1 mule stolen. J. H. Gildersleeve, bringing out 3 wagon¬ 
loads of goods for himself, lost 9 horses by the Indians near Fort Reno. 

J. Dilmorth brought out 8 loaded wagons from Leavenworth; J. H. 
3625 Marden 5, from Atchinson, for Brendlinger, Dowdy, and Kiskadden of 

Montana. J. P. Wheeler brought out 6 wagons loaded at the same 
place for the same firm. F. R. Merk brought 13 wagons from Lawrence, 
Kansas. Alfred Myres 7 wagons for Gurney & Co. D. and J. McCain brought 
11 wagons from Nebraska City, loaded with flour, via Salt Lake. E. R. Horner 
brought out 8 wagons loaded at Nebraska City for himself. The Indians 
killed 2 men, and captured 5 mules belonging to the train. William Ellinger 
of Omaha brought out 4 wagons. A. F. Weston of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
brought out 8 wagons, loaded with boots and shoes, for D. H. Weston, of 
Gurney & Co. Thomas Dillon left Plattsmouth, Nebraska, for Virginia 
Gty, May 26th, with 23 wagons for Tootle, Leach, & Co.; Dillon was killed by 
the Indians on Cedar fork, near Fort Reno. A train of 19 wagons belonging 
to G Beers and Vail & Robinson had 90 mules captured on the Bighorn 
River. The wagons remained there until teams could be sent to bring them 
in. Phillips & Freeland of Leavenworth arrived with 14 loaded wagons 
in September; and 5 wagons for Bernard & Eastman. R. W. Trimble 
brought out 17 wagons for Hanauer, Solomon, & Co. Nathan Floyd of 
Leavenworth, bringing 5 wagons loaded with goods for himself, was killed by 
the Indians near Fort Reno, and his head severed from his body. A train of 
26 wagons, vrhich left Nebraska Gty in May with goods for G. B. Morse, 
had 2 men killed near Fort Reno, on Dry fork of Cheyenne River. Pfouts 
& Russell of Virginia City received 40 tons of goods in 17 wagon-loads, 
this season. At the same time pack-trains from Walla Walla came into 
Helena over the Mullan road, which had been so closed by fallen timber, 
decayed or lost bridges, and general unworthiness as to be unfit for wagon 
travel, bringing clothing manufactured in San Francisco, and articles of 
domestic production. Heavy wagon-trains from Salt Lake, with flour, salt. 
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bacon, etc., arrived frequently. So much life, energy, effort, and stir could 
but be stimulating as the mountain air in which all this movement went on. 
The freighter in those days was regarded with far more respect than 
railroad men of a later day. It required capital and nerve to conduct the 
business. Sometimes, but rarely, they lost a whole train by Indians, or by 
accident, as when Matthews, in the spring of 1866, lost a train by the 
giving way of an ice jam in the Missouri, which flooded the bottom where he 
was encamped, and carried off all his stock. Montana Scraps, 4. 

I have attempted to give some idea of the getting to Montana. But many 
of those who came in the spring, or who had been a year or more in the coun¬ 
try, returned in the autumn. The latter class availed themselves of the 
steamers, which took back large numbers, at the reasonable charge of $60 
and $75. The boats did not tarry at Benton, but dropped down the river to 
deeper water, and waited as long as it would be safe, for passengers. A small 
boat, called the Miner, belonging to the Northwest Fur Company, was em¬ 
ployed to carry them from Benton to the lower landings. The Luella was 
the boat selected to carry the 2 y 2 millions of treasure from Confederate gulch, 
of which I have before spoken. She left Benton on the 16th of August, and 
was 7 days getting down to Dophan rapids, 250 miles below, where it was 
found necessary to take out the bulk-head, take off the cabin doors, and land 
the passengers and stores, to lighten her sufficiently to pass her over the 
rapids. Helena Republican, Aug. 30, 1866. What an opportunity for Indians 
or road-agents! She escaped any further serious detention, passing Leaven¬ 
worth Oct. 8th, and St. Joseph Oct. 10th, as announced in the telegraphic de¬ 
spatches in Virginia and Helena Post, Oct. 16th. The expedient was resorted 
to of building fleets of mackinaw boats, such as were used by the fur com¬ 
panies, and either selling them outright to parties, or sending them down the 
river with passengers. Rikcr and Bevins of Helena advertised such boats to 
leave September 10th, in the Republican of the 1st. J. J. Kennedy & 
3626 Co. advertised large-roofed mackinaws' to Omaha, ‘with comfortable 
accommodations and reasonable charges;’ also boats for sale, carrying 
10 to 30 men. Jones, Sprague, & Nottingham were another mackinaw com¬ 
pany; and W. H. Parkeson advertised ‘bullet-proof’ mackinaws. That was a 
recommendation, as bullets were sometimes showered upon these defenceless 
craft from the banks above. Three men, crew of the first mackinaw that set 
out, were killed by the Indians. Another party of 22 were fired upon one 
morning as they were about to embark, and 2 mortally wounded—Kendall of 
Wisconsin and Tupsey of New York—who were left at Fort Sully to die. In 
this and subsequent years many home-returning voyagers were intercepted, and 
heard of no more. The business in the autumn of 1866 was lively. Huntley of 
Helena established a stage line to a point on the Missouri 15 miles from that 
place, whence a line of mackinaw boats, owned by Kennedy, carried pas¬ 
sengers to the falls in 25 hours. Here a portage was made in light wagons. 
On the 3d day they readied Benton, where a final embarkment took place. 
At least V/i millions in gold-dust left Benton on mackinaws in one week. 
One boat carried 22 passengers and $50,000 in treasure. A party of 45, 
which went down on the steamer Montana, carried $100,000. A party of 
Maine men carried away $50,000, and Munger of St. Louis $25,000. Pro¬ 
fessor Patch of Helena, with a fleet of 7 large boats and several hundred pas¬ 
sengers, carried away $1,000,000. They were attacked above Fort Rice by 
300 Indians, whom they drove away. These home-returning miners averaged 
$3,000 each, which I take to be the savings of a single short season. 

• ••••••••• 

Such were the conditions of trade and travel in Montana in 1866. There 
were local stage lines in all directions, and better mail fadlities than the 
countries west of the Rocky Mountains had enjoyed in their early days. The 
stage line east of Salt Lake had more or less trouble with the Indians for 10 
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or 15 years. In 1867 travel was cut off and the telegraph destroyed. The 
Missouri, treacherous and difficult as it was, proved the only means of get¬ 
ting goods from the east as early as May or June. The Waverly arrived May 
25th, with 150 tons of freight and as many passengers. Silver City Avalanche, 
June 15, 1867. She was followed by 38 other steamboats, with freight and 
passengers; and in the autumn there was the same rush of returning miners 
that I have described, carrying millions with them out of the treasure de¬ 
posits of the Rocky Mountains. The Imperial, one of the St. Louis fleet, had 
the following experience: She started from Cow Island, where 400 
3627 passengers, who had come down from Benton on mackinaws, took 
passage Sept. 18th with 15 days’ provisions. She reached Milk River 
Oct 4th, out of supplies in the commissary department. The river was falling 
rapidly, and this, with the necessity for hunting, caused the boat to make but 
20 miles in one entire week. The Sioux killed John Arnold, a miner from 
Blackfoot, and a Georgian, while out hunting. The passengers were compelled 
to pull at ropes and spars to help the boat along. Every atom of food was con¬ 
sumed, and for a week the 400 subsisted on wild meat; then for three days 
they had nothing. At Fort Union they obtained some grain. Still making 
little progress, they arrived at Fort Sully Nov. 14th, the weather being cold 
and ice running. At this place 14 of the passengers took possession of an 
abandoned mackinaw boat, which they rigged with a sail, and started with it 
to finish their voyage. They reached Yankton, Dakota, Nov. 22d, where 
they took wagons to Sioux City, and a railroad thence. The Imperial was at 
last frozen in the river and her passengers forced to take any and all means to 
get away from her to civilization. Virginia Montana Post, Jan. 18, 1868. A 
train of immigrants came over the northern route this year, Capt P. A. Davy, 
commanding; Major William Cahill, adjutant; Capt. J. D. Rogers, ordnance 
and inspecting officer; Capt. Charles Wagner, A. D. C.; and capts George 
Swartz, Rosseau, and Nibler. The train was composed of 60 wagons, 130 
men, and the same number of women and children. Captain Davy had 
loaded his wagons so heavily that the men, who had paid their passage, 
were forced to walk. They had a guard of 100 soldiers from Fort Abercrom¬ 
bie. St. Cloud Journal, Aug. 10, 1867. This train arrived safely. The 
fleet down the Yellowstone this year met with opposition from the Indians 
just below Bighorn River, and had one man, Emerson Randall, killed. 
There were 67 men and 2 women in the party, who reached Omaha without 
further loss. 

• ••••••••• 

In 1868, 35 steamers arrived at Benton with 5,000 tons of freight. One 
steamer, the Amelia Poe, was sunk 30 miles below Milk River, and her 
cargo lost The passengers were brought to Benton by the Bertha. This 
year the Indians were very hostile, killing wood-cutters employed by the 
steamboat company, and murdering hunters and others. There was also a 
sudden dropping in prices, caused by the Northwest Transportation Company 
of Chicago, which despatched its boats from Sioux City, competing for the 
Montana trade, and putting freight down to 8 cents a pound to Benton, in gold, 
or 12 cents in currency. This caused the St. Louis merchants to put freights 
down to 6 cents. Montana Democrat. The president of the Chicago company 
was Joab Lawrence, an experienced steamboat man, with Samuel De Bow 
agent 

• •••#••••• 

369R There was a new era begun in 1869, when the Central and Union 
dX)4o p ac ifi c railroads were joined. There were still 28 steamers loaded for 
Montana, 4 of which were burned with their cargoes before leaving the levee 
at St Louis. This fleet was loaded before the completion of the road. Had 
the Bozeman route been kept open there would have been communication with 
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the railroad much earlier; but since the government had chosen to close it, and 
to keep a large body of hostile Indians between the Montana settlements and 
the advancing railroad, it was of no use before it reached Ogden and Corinne, 
The advent of the railroad, even as near as Corinne, caused another reduction 
from former rates to 8 cents per pound currency from St. Louis and Chicago 
by rail, to which 4 cents from Corinne to Helena was added. The boats under* 
bid, and 24 steamers brought cargoes to Fort Benton, 8 of which belong to the 
Northwest Company; but in 1870 only 8 were thus employed; in 1871, only 
6; in 1872, 12; and in 1873 and 1874, 7 and 6. Conspicuous among the freight¬ 
ing companies which made connections with railroad points was the Diamond 
railroad, George B. Parker manager, which in 1880 absorbed the Rocky 
Mountain Despatch Company, shippers from Ogden, and made its initial point 
Corinne. Corinne Reporter, May 21, 1870. When the Northern Pacific rail¬ 
road reached the Missouri at Bismarck, the Diamond railroad made connection 
with it by wagon-train, thus compelling the U. P. R. R. to make special rates 
to Ogden for Montana, the charge being $1.25 per cwt. without regard to class¬ 
ification, when Utah merchants were being charged $2.50 for the same service. 
Montanians chose to sustain the northern route. Deer Lodge New Northwest, 
Aug. 22, 1874. In 1879 there were 1,000 teams on the road between Bismarck 
and the Black Hills, and Montana merchants were unable to get their goods 
brought through in consequence of this diversion of transportation. Helena 
Herald, Oct. 18, 1879. Many efforts were made from time to open a wagon- 
road to the east by way of the Yellowstone, which failed for reasons that! 
appear in the history of Indian affairs. These difficulties only disappeared as 
the N. P. R. R. advanced. Steamboat trade had a revival after the falling-i 
off mentioned above. In 1877, 25 steamers arrived at Benton with 5,283 
tons of freight. Small companies engaged in steamboating later. The com¬ 
pletion of the Northern Pacific placed transportation on a basis of certainty, 
and greatly modified its character. 1 

• • * • • • • • • • 
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3630 STEAMBOAT ARRIVALS AT FORT BENTON, 

MONTANA, AND VICINITY. 

1859. 

Chippewa (Ft. Brule), July 17. 

1860. 

1. Chippewa, July 2. 

2. Key West, July 2. 

1861. 

No arrivals. 

Chippewa, bound for Benton, burnt in Disaster Bend. 
The owners, the American Fur Company, were smuggling 
alcohol through to Benton, for Indian trade, and one of 
the deck-hands, in the act of stealing a drink, took a candle 
and gimlet and proceeded into the hull of the boat, and in 
drawing the alcohol it ignited, and the boat caught fire. 

She was loaded with Indian annuity goods, and also 
goods for the American Fur Company. There were about 
twenty-five kegs of powder on board. When the fire reached 
the powder, the boat blew up. Packages of merchandise 
were found three miles from the disaster. 

1862. 

1. Emilie, June 17. 

2. Shreveport, June 17. 

3. Key West No. 2, June 20. 

4. Spread Eagle, June 20. 

3631 1863. 

1. Shreveport (Cow Island), June 20. 

2. Alone (mouth of Milk river). 

1864. 

1. Benton, June 10. 

2. Yellowstone (Cow Island), June 21. 

3. Effie Deans (mouth Marias), July 9. 

4. Cutter, July 14. 
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The Benton arrived at Benton, Montana, on June 27, with 
a trip from mouth of Milk river, belonging to some other 
boat. She also brought another trip from same place to 
the mouth of the Marias, on July 9th. 

1865. 

1. Yellowstone, May. 

2. Deer Lodge, May. 

3. Deer Lodge, June. 

4. Deer Lodge, June. 

5. Effie Deans (mouth Marias), June. 

6. St. Johns (mouth Marias), June 25. 

7. Twilight (mouth Marias), June 29. 

8. Deer Lodge * (Dauphine’s Rapids), July 21. 

1866. 

1. St. Johns, May 18. 

2. Deer Lodge, May 18. 

3. Cora, May 20. 

4. Waverly, May 22. 

5. W. J. Lewis, May 31. 

6. Mollie Dozier, June 1. 

7. Marcella, June 5. 

8. Ontario, June 5. 

3632 9. Big Horn, June 6. 

10. Walter B. Dance, June 8. 

11. Iron City, June 9. 

12. Amelia Poe, June 11. 

13. Peter Balen, June 11. 

(Seven boats here at one time.) 

14. Miner, June 13. 

15. Only Chance, June 13. 

16. Tacony, June 15. 

17. Favorite, June 15. 

18. Gold Finch, June 15. 

19. Luella, June 17. 

20. Helena, June 27. 

21. Tom Stevens, June 28. 
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22. David Watts, June 29. 

23. Lillie Martin, June 29. 

24. Agnes, June 30. 

25. Sunset, July 1. 

26. Huntsville, July 4. 

27. Luella, July 11. 

(Second trip from Ft. Union.) 

28. Nellie Rogers, July 12. 

29. Marion, July 13. 

(Wrecked on return trip.) 

30. Deer Lodge, July 13. 

(Second trip from St. Louis.) 

31. Gallatin, July 19. 

1867. 


1. Waverly, May. 

2. Miner, May. 

3. Only Chance, June 1. 

4. Deer Lodge, June 3. 

3633 5. Walter B. Dance, June 3. 

6. Gallatin, June 7. 

7. Amelia Poe, June 9. 

8. Mountaineer, June 10. 

9. St. Johns, June 10. 

10. Yorktown, June 11. 

11. Nile, June 12. 

12. Ben Johnson, June 13. 

13. Huntsville, June 14. 

14. Ida Stockdale, June 16. 

15. Octavia, June 20. 

16. Guidon, June 20. 

17. Benton, June 26. 

18. Ida Stockdale, June 29. 

19. Amaranth, June 29. 

20. G. A. Thompson, July 1. 

21. Antelope, July 3. 

22. Abeona, July 4. 

23. Agnes, July 5. 
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24. Tacony, July 5. 

25. Jennie Brown, July 6. 

26. Luella, July 8. 

27. Big Horn, July 8. 

28. Tom Stevens, July 10. 

29. Lady Grace, July 11. 

30. Lillie, July 12. 

31. Little Rock, July 14. 

32. Ida Fulton, July 16. 

33. Nymph No. 2, July 20. 

34. Viola Belle, July 23. 

35. Richmond, July 28. 

36. Only Chance, August 29. 

37. Zephyr, September 6. 
3634 38. Imperial (Cow Island). 

39. Huntsville (Cow Island) 

1868. 

1. Success, May 15. 

2. Cora, May 15. 

3. Deer Lodge, May 19. 

4. Nile, May 21. 

5. Miner, May 25. 

6. Only Chance, May 25. 

7. Sallie, May 25. 

8. St. Luke, May 28. 

9. Henry Adkins, May 30. 

10. Mountaineer, May 30. 

11. Octavia, May 31. 

12. Ida Stockdale, May 31. 

13. Peninah, May 31. 

14. Antelope, June 1. 

15. Huntsville, June 1. 

16. Bertha, June 2. 

17. Lacon, June 8. 

18. Guidon, June 8. 

19. Benton, June 13. 

20. Yorktown, June 14. . 
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21. Importer, June 15. 

22. Ida Reese, June 16. 

23. Andrew Ackley, June 17. 

24. North Alabama, June 19. 

25. Fanny Barker, June 20. 

26. Hiram Woods, June 23. 

27. Viola Belle, June 26. 

28. Columbia, June 27. 

29. Urilda, June 28. 

3635 30. Deer Lodge, July 4. 

31. Tom Stevens, July 7. 

32. Silver Lake No. 4, July 7. 

33. Andrew Ackley, July 23. 

34. Leni Leoti, July 26. 

35. Success, August 4. 

Andrew Ackley brought some boat’s freight from Dau- 
phine’s Rapids, in the month of August. She left Benton, 
for St. Louis, August 27. 

1869. 

1. Deer Lodge, May 19. 

2. Importer, May 27. 

3. Nile, May 27. 

4. Ida Reese No. 2, May 30. 

5. Cora, May 31. 

6. Fanny Barker, June 1. 

7. North Alabama, June 4. 

8. Silver Bow, June 4. 

9. Peninah, June 8. 

10. Andrew Ackley, June 8. 

11. Only Chance, June 8. 

12. Big Horn, June 8. 

13. Viola Belle, June 10. 

14. Sallie, June 11. 

15. Mountaineer, June 11. 

16. Huntsville, June 11. 

17. H. M. Shreve, June 12. 
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18. Miner, June 14. ' 

19. Lacon, June 15. 

20. Utah, June 15. 

21. Silver Lake No. 4, June 16. 

22. Peter Balen, June 18. 

3636 23. Colossal, June 20. 

24. Bertha, June 21. 

BOATS THAT DOUBLE-TRIPPED FrAm 
DAUPHINE’S RAPIDS TO BENTON IN 1869. 

Cora, June 5. 

Silver Bar, June 8. 

North Alabama, June 9. 

(A part of Mountaineer’s trip.) 

Big Horn, June 13. 

North Alabama, June 13. 

(With balance on Shreve’s trip.) 

Only Chance, June 14. 

Fanny Barker, June 14. 

Viola Belle, June 14. 

Peninah, June 14. 

Andrew Ackley, June 15. 

Huntsville, June 19. 

Big Horn, June 20. 

Miner, June 21. 

Peninah, June 23. 

Only Chance, June 23. 

Silver Lake, June 24. 

Peter Balen, June 26. 

Andrew Ackley, July 2. 

1870. 

1. Nick Wall, May 26. 

2. Ida Reese No. 2, May 29. 

3. Deer Lodge, June 1. 

4. Viola Belle, June 9. 

5. Sallie, June 17. 

6. Bertha, June 18. 
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7. Peninah, June 19. 

8. Ida Stockdale, June 20. 

1871. 

1. Ida Eeese No. 2, May 13. 

2. Ida Stockdale, May 25. 

3. Far West, May 29. 

4. Nellie Peck, June 2. 

5. Peninah, June 18. 

6. Flirt, June 29. 

Miner came to Cow Island. 

Silver Lake came to Cow Island. 

Andrew Ackley came to Cow Island. 

Nellie Peck came to Cow Island. 

Flirt came to Ft. Peck. 

1872. 

1. Nellie Peck, May 18. 

2. Far West, May 24. 

3. E. H. Durfee, June 1. 

4. Esperanza, June 9. 

5. Fontenelle, June 11. 

6. Sioux City, June 11. 

7. Western, June 12. 

8. Mary McDonald, June 15. 

9. Far West, June 30. 

(Quickest trip on record from Sioux City. 17 days, 
20 hours. Martin Coulson, Master.) 

10. Nellie Peck, June 30. 

11. Katie P. Kountz, June 30. 

3638 12. Sioux City, July 23. 

Sioux City, August 7. 

(From Buford, with trip of Esperanza.) 

1873. 

1. Far West, May 22. 

2. Nellie Peck, May 23. 

3. E. H. Durfee, June 9. 
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4. Josephine, June 1. 

5. De Smet, June 28. 

6. Katie P. Kountz, July 5. 

7. Western, July 13. 

1874. 

1. Fontenelle, May 21. 

2. Western, May 28. 

3. Nellie Peck, May 30. 

4. Josephine, June 1. 

5. Key West, June 4. 

6. Josephine, June 22. 
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3640 STEAMBOAT ARRIVALS AT FORT BENTON 

AND VICINITY 

(Continued from Volume 1, Page 325.) 

1875. 

(Collated from the files of Ft. Benton and Helena Papers) 

Nellie Peck, May 27. 

Benton, May 27. 

Carroll, May 28. 

Far West, June 24. 

Fontenelle, June 22. 

C. W. Mead, August 9. (Cow Island.) 

Benton, Aug. 14. 

Benton, September 4. (Cow Island.) 
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Western, October 10. (Carroll.) 

Josephine, October 10. (Carroll.) 

Benton, October 19. (Carroll.) 

1876. 

(Collated from the files of Ft. Benton and Helena Papers) 

Carroll, May 14. 

Key West, May 15. 

Benton, May 15. 

Dnrfee, May 26. 

Western, June 5. 

Benton, June 9. 

Carroll, June 12. 

Key West, June 26. 

Yellowstone, June 26. (Mouth of The Marias.) 
Mead, C. W., June 28. 

Carroll, July 5. 

Key West, July 18. 

Benton, July 28. 

3641 Western, August 3. 

Benton, August 2. 

Peninah, August 15. 

Key West, August 31. (Cow Island.) 

Benton, September 20. (Cow Island.) 

Durfee, September 25. (Cow Island.) 
Josephine, October 8. (Cow Island.) 

Carroll, October 8. (Cow Island.) 

1877. 

1. Benton, May 7. 

2. Key West, May 13. 

3. C. K. Peck, May 20. 

4. Penniah, May 20. 

5. Yellowstone, May 21. 

6. Western, May 27. 

7. Kate Kinney, May 29. 

8. Benton, May 31. 
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9. Key West, June 9. 

10. Penniah, June 17. 

11. Katie P. Kountz, June 20. 

12. Silver City June 21. 

13. Red Cloud, June 22. 

14. Josephine, June 25. 

15. Benton, June 27. 

16. General Custer, July 1. 

17. Fannie Tatem, July 9. 

18. E. H. Durfee, July 10. 

19. Red Cloud, July 11. 

20. Fontenelle, July 17. 

21. Josephine, July 18. 

22. Benton, July 20. 

23. Red Cloud, July 28. 

24. E. H. Durfee, July 30. 

25. Benton, August 13. 

Total No. of Tons brought to Benton estimated at 

5,200. I 

3642 REPORTED BY THE FORT BENTON TRANS¬ 

PORTATION CO., FORT BENTON, M. T. 

1878. ; 

Big Horn, April 29. (1) 

Rose Bud, May 4. 

Josephine, May 9. 

Helena, May 14. 

Benton, May 15. 

Red Cloud, May 17. ! 

Key West, May 18. 

Big Horn, May 26. 

Rose Bud, May 26. 

Nellie Peck, June 2. 

J. M. Chambers, June 4. 

Josephine, June 6. 

Helena, June 6. (2) 
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Far West, June 6. 

Gen. Terry, June 6. 

Western, June 8. 

E. H. Durfee, June 9. 

Bed Cloud, June 9. 

Benton, June 15. (3) 

Rose Bud, June 16. 

Big Horn, June 21. 

Fontenelle, June 23. 

Helena, June 23. (4) 

Nellie Peck, June 24. 

Western, June 29. 

Josephine, June 29. 

Red Cloud, June 29. 

Key West, July 2. 

Gen. Terry, July 2. 

Benton, July 7. 

Yellowstone, July 10. 

Big Horn, July 10. 

Helena, July 11. 

3643 Nellie Peck, July 11. 

Fontenelle, July 16. 

Josephine, July 24. 

Gen. Terry, July 25. 

Benton, July 27. 

Rose Bud, July 28. 

Eclipse, August 1. 

Helena, August 4. 

Benton, August 27. 

Col. McLeod, August 29. 

Helena, September 3. (5) 

Col. McLeod, September 13. 

Col. McLeod, September 23. (6) 

(1) Earliest arrival on record. 

(2) Quickest trip of the season—9 days and 1 hour. 

(3) Round trip to Dauphine’s Rapids in 22 hours. 

(4) Quickest trip on record—14 days and 18 hours from 
Bismarck. 
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(5) Latest through arrival on record. 

(6) Latest arrival on record. 

B. C. No. 2. 

1879. 

(Collated from the files of Ft. Benton and Helena Papers) 

Red Cloud, May 11. 

Helena, May 11. 

C. K. Peck, May 25. 

Montana, May 28. 

Eclipse, May 31. 

Helena, June 2. 

Helena, September 5. (Mouth of the Marias.) 

3644 REPORTED BY T. C. POWER & BRO., FORT 

BENTON. 

From 1880 to 1888. 

1880. 

Butte, May 7. 

Helena, May 17. 

Benton, May 25. 

Nellie Peck, May 27. 

Helena, June 9. 

Peninah, June 15. 

C. K. Peck, June 18. 

Butte, June 23. 

Eclipse, July 9. ! 

N. Peck, July 13. 

Helena, July 13. 

Benton, July 27. 

Butte, July 29. 

C. K. Peck, July 31. 

Eclipse, August 1. 

Far West, August 1. 

Helena, August 6. 

Rosebud, August 12. 

Butte, August 21. 





- 
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Josephine, August 26. 
General Meade, August 29. 


1881. 


Far West, May 19. 
Helena, May 20. 
Benton, May 30. 
Dakotah, June 6. 
Far West, June —. 
Red Cloud, June —. 
Benton, June 24. 
Rosebud, June 25. 

C. K. Peck, June 29. 
Butte, July 11. 
Benton, July 22. 


3645 


1882. 


. Butte, May 7. 

Black Hills, May 10. 

Helena, May 14. 

Benton, May 22. 

Butte, June 3. 

Helena, June 6. 

Far West, June —. 

Black Hills, June 11. 

Benton, June 14. 

V Butte, June 27. 

Helena, June 29. 

Benton, July 5. 

Butte, July 10. 

Helena, July 19. 

Butte, July 30. 

Black Hills, July 31. 

1883. 

Butte, May 11. • 

Helena, May 19. 

Benton, May 19. 

Butte,-• 

Black Hills, June 10. 


8246 - 7-68 
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Helena, June 13. 

Benton, June 23. 

Butte, June 24. 

Black Hills, June 27. 

Helena, July 1. 

Black Hills, July 13. 

Butte, July 13. 

Helena, July 26. 

Black Hills, August 6. 

1884. 

Batchelor, May 17. 

Benton, May 27. 

Helena, May 28. 

3646 Batchelor, May 28. 
Helena, June 13. 
Benton, June 23. 

Batchelor, June 27. 

Helena, July 2. 

Benton, July 27. 

Helena, August 4. 

1885. 

F. Y. Batchelor, May 7. 
Helena, May 16. 

Benton, May 24. 

Batchelor, May 24. 

Rosebud, June 6. 

Benton, June 17. 

Helena, June 25. 

Rosebud, July 3. 

Helena, July 18. 

Batchelor, July 26. 

Rosebud, August 28. 

1886. 

Rosebud, May 15. 

Helena, May 22. 

Batchelor, May 25. 
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Rosebud, June 5. 

Benton, June 14. 

Helena, June 14. 

Rosebud, July 2. 

Judith, July 6. 

Helena, July 8. 

Benton, July 15. 

1887. 

Rosebud, April 26. 

Helena, May 3. 

Judith, May 22. 

Helena, May 28. 

3647 Eclipse, June 1. 

General Perry, June 2. 

Benton, June 10. 

Eclipse, June 16. 

Helena, June 19. 

Judith, June 30. 

Rosebud, July 6. 

Benton, July 6. 

Helena, July 20. 

Benton, July 20. 

Helena and General Perry, July 27. 

Eclipse, August 2. 

Missouri, August 6. 

Helena and Eclipse, August 9. 

Judith and Missouri, August 15. 

Rosebud and Missouri, September 15. 

Batchelor, September 28. 

1888. 

C. Y. Batchelor, May 20. 

Rosebud, June 30. 

Missouri, September 12. 

This is all we have any record of. Hoping the above will 
be of some help, we remain, Yours truly, T. C. Power & Bro. 
December 27,1899. Ft. Benton, Mont. 




Hearing Exhibit No. 33, 
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Hearing Exhibit No. 35 

3652 Montana Territory ) 

Lewis & Clarke County \ 

We, the undersigned, Anton M. Hotter, John Kinna, Isaac 
Greenhood, Abraham Sands, Henry Klein, Charles i Leh¬ 
man, Fred. Lehman, Henry M. Parchen, W. S. Paynter, 
Silas, H. Crounse, Nick Millen, Aaron Hershfield, Jonas 
Higgins and John T. Murphy of the City of Helena in the 
County and Territory aforesaid do by these presents and 
in conformity with the provisions of Chapter Eighteen of 
an act of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 
Montana, entitled “An Act revising, re-enacting and codi¬ 
fying the general and permanent laws of Montana Terri¬ 
tory’ J approved January 12 1872, and also an act of said 
Legislative Assembly entitled “An Act to provide for the 
formation of railroad corporations in the Territory of 
Montana” which took effect May 7th 1873, associate our¬ 
selves together and form a body politic and corporate and 
to that end we do certify as follows to wit: 

First . The corporate name of said Company is: “The 
Montana Steam Navigation Company.” 

Second . That the objects for which said corporation is 
formed are as follows: 1. To transport freight, passengers, 
mail and express matter between the present head of navi¬ 
gation on the Missouri River via the Falls and the Upper 
Missouri River and points in Montana Territory: and to 
this end to construct, or cause to be built and constructed 
one or more steamboats to navigate the Missouri River 
above the Falls, and to run, operate and navigate said 
boat or boats. Also, if expedient, to build, lease or pur¬ 
chase one or more steamboats to run below the Falls on 
said Missouri River in connection with the boats above. 

2. To build a wagon road from the head of said Falls 
to Fort Benton or such other point on said Missouri River, 
as may be found to be practically the head of navigation 
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below the Falls on said river, and to equip the same 
3651 with freight trains, stages, etc. sufficient to transport 
the Companys freight and passengers over the same. 

3. For such purpose, and as soon as the Company may 
deem it expedient to construct and operate a railroad from 
the head of navigation below the Falls to a point on said 
Missouri River above the Falls and at or near the mouth 
of Sun River. Said road to pass through the County of 
Chouteau, and the general route thereof being the shortest 
practicable route for a railroad between the points above 
named, together with all and singular such round houses, 
turn tables, depots, water tanks, side-tracks, switches and 
telegraphs which may be necessary or convenient for the 
successful operating of said road. 

4. To construct, own and operate a railroad from Helena 
to some convenient point on the Missouri River where the 
said steamboat landing shall be located near Duna’s or 
Spokane Pass, with side tracks, telegraphs, buildings, etc. 

5. To build, lease or purchase such warehouses, store¬ 
rooms and levees as said Company may find necessary or 
convenient for the transaction of their said business, and 
to own or lease so much real-estate, not exceeding six hun¬ 
dred and forty acres, as they may find from time to time 
to be necessary or convenient. 

Third . The capital stock of said Company shall be One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars, which shall be divided into 
two thousand shares of Fifty Dollars each. 

Fourth . The said Corporation shall continue in existence 
for the term of twenty years. 

Fifth . The number of trustees of the said corporation 
shall be five and the following named persons shall con¬ 
stitute the first Board of Trustees, who shall manage the 
business of said Corporation for the first three months, 
viz: Anton M Holter, John Kinna Abraham Sands Fred¬ 
erick Lehman and John T Murphy. 

Sixth. That the counties in which the principal business 
of said company will be carried on are Chouteau, Meagher, 
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Lewis & Clarke, Jefferson and Gallatin and its principal 
office for the transaction of its corporate business 
3653 shall be in Helena, Lewis & Clarke County, Montana 
Territory. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our 
names this 8th day of August, A. D. 1878. 


In presence of ) 
W E Cullen ) 



Anton M Holter 

(LS) 


Isaac Greenhood 

(LS) 


Silas H. Crounse 

(LS) 


W S Paynter 

(LS) 


Abr. Sands 

(LS) 


John Kinna 

(LS) 


Fred Lehman 

(LS) 


Charls Lehman 

(LS) 


H. M. Parchen 

(LS) 


Henry Klein 

(LS) 


Aaron Herschfield 

(LS) 


Nick Millen 

(LS) 


Jonas Higgins 

(LS) 


John T Murphy 

(LS) 

Montana Territory ) 



)Ss: 



Lewis & Clarke County ) 




Be it remembered that on this 8th day of August A D 
1878 before the undersigned a Notary Public within and 
for the County aforesaid personally appearing came Anton 
M Holter, John Kinna, Isaac Greenhood, Silas H Crounse, 
Abraham Sands, W S Paynter, Fred Lehman, Chas Leh¬ 
man H M Parchen, Henry Klein, Aaron Herschfield, Nick 
Millen, Jonas Higgins and John T Murphy, to me person¬ 
ally known to be the same persons mentioned in and who 
executed the foregoing certificate of incorporation and 
they severally acknowledged to me that they so executed 
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the same freely and voluntarily and for the uses and pur¬ 
poses therein expressed 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto sub- 
SEAL scribed my hand and affixed my Notarial Seal the 
day and year above written. 

W. E. Cullen 
Notary Public 
M T 
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(Translation of Exhibit No. 36-A) 

(From long-hand notes) 

Steamer Rose of Helena—Capt N. Hilger 
Tuesday 

Left Hilger’s at 3 'min. past 1. p.m. on May 10th and reached Gate of M. 
in 6 min.— 

Reached B. T. Rapids at 1.50 turned Mandible point at 2.30. Passed Rapids 
swiftly; Reached Vestel’s Ranch at 3.10; passed mo. P. Pear at 3.30; (10 
miles per hour)—Rock Creek at 3.37; and ar. at St. Ferry at 4.4. Remained 
21 minutes; Reached mo. Dearborn at 5.2 and landed at head of H. B. 
Rapids at 6 P.m. & Staid over night 

Wednesday 11—Spent part of forenoon planting snubbing posts on left 
shore of Rapids. Left at 9:30 a.m. & crossed Rapids & tied up. Went back 
above & got skiff load of wood. & run rapids with it, Left at 2 P.M. and 
reached Gorham at 3 P.M. (Well rec’d & treated.) G. furnished wood. 
Left G at 3.45 Ran until 8.20 & landed for night 11 miles above Falls & 
cut wood; Left at 6:30 A.M. & reached the Falls at 8 a,M. on Thursday 12th 
and remained just 1 day. Well treated, fee at hotel Friday 13th—Left 
G. F. at 8 a.m. & landed at Gorham at 7.20 (1% hrs. for wood) Took in 
wood & beer, staid 20 min. &,left at 7.40 arrived below rapids at 10:15 p.m. 
& staid over night 

2 

Saturday 14 Spent forenoon in getting wood. Started for the Rapids at 
2.45 p.m. Came up lower rapid & through carelessness, was turned around 
& drifted down over them. Started up again at 4.07 and reached the Head 
of R. in just 2 hours landing at the former camp and staid all night 
Sunday 15—Left at 7.30 Reached 1st Tunnel coming up at 8.20 the 
next T at 10.30 & Dearb. at 10.38 & wood yd at 11.40. Left wood yd at 
12.20, Reached Stickney at 1.7 P m. Left at 2.5. ar. at Rock Cr. at 3.15, 
ar. at P. Pear at 3.38. Passed Vestels ranch at 4.15; at 5 p.m. struck strong 
riffle & shipped some water and stopped 20 minutes and reached Mandible 
pt. at 6.30 Stopped 50 min for wood. Passed Br.Tth ford at 9.05 and 
land on right bank below Rapids for the night. M<mday 16 Left at 6.30 a.m. 
and passed the rapids in just 8 minutes, [word not legible] wooded & left 
at 8.10; passed out of Gates at 10.5 & landed at Ranch at 10.22. 

3 

Capt & Pilot—Nick Hilger; Engr Chas. Reese, Fireman Wm Hilger &' 
O. M. Foster. John C. Major & Henry Pflaume of Helena, passengers 
Coal excellent for fuel 2 tons would [not legible—probably “take”] 
boat home.—3 for the Fern 
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3663 Hearing Exhibit No. 37. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE 

KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 1905-1906. 

Yol. IX. 

• • • • • • • • • I • 

3664 IV. 

RIVER NAVIGATION. 

A History op the Missouri River. 

A paper read by Phil. E. Chappell, 1 of Kansas City, 
Mo., before the Kansas State Historical Society, at its 
twenty-ninth annual meeting, December 6, 1904. 

There is but little doubt that had the Missouri river been 
discovered before the Mississippi the name of the former 
would have been applied to both streams, the Missouri 
being considered the main stream and the upper Mississippi 
the tributary. From the mouth of the three forks of the 
Missouri, northwest of Yellowstone Park, to its mouth, as 
it meanders, is a distance of 2547 miles, and to the Gulf of 

Note 1. —As a rule, the writers of history are not the makers of it. The 
makers of history are reluctant, for many reasons, to set down in words their 
understanding of occurrences in which they have participated. But where 
the historical student can follow the story of one who is privileged to say, 
“all of which I saw and part of which I was,” his confidence is greater and 
his satisfaction more profound. We have such a writer in the person of Mr. 
Philip Edward Chappell, author of the sketch of the history of early steam¬ 
boating on the Missouri river. 


Mr. Chappell is accurate and painstaking in all his work. Conscientious to the 
last degree, he counts all labor lost in any line of research which falls short 
of arriving as nearly as possible at absolute certainty. He has always been an 
inveterate reader, and though making no pretension to literary skill, his work 
has always shown that straightforward simplicity which has characterized the 
strongest writers of history from Caesar to Grant. It is safe to say that Mr. 
Chappell has done more than almost any other man to preserve the fast dis¬ 
appearing facts of early Missouri history. It is hoped that he will follow this 
charming task for many future years so as to still further command the thanks 
of generations to come.— Charles S. Gleed. 
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Mexico the Missouri-Mississippi has a length of 3823 miles. 2 
The Missouri, including the Jefferson or Madison branches, 
is longer than the entire Mississippi, and more than twice 
as long as that part of the latter stream above their con¬ 
fluence. It drains a watershed of 580,000 square miles, and 
its mean total annual discharge is estimated to be twenty 
cubic miles, or at a mean rate of 94,000 cubic feet per sec¬ 
ond, which is more than twice the quantity of the water 
discharged by the upper Mississippi. 3 It is by far the 
boldest, the most rapid and the most turbulent of the two 
streams, and its muddy water gives color to the lower 
Mississippi river to the Gulf of Mexico. 


3666 MISSOURI RIVER STEAMBOATS. 

The list following, embracing the names of more than 700 
steamboats that navigated the Missouri river during the 
period of steam navigation on that stream, has been com¬ 
piled by Phil. E. Chappell, of Kansas City, Mo. It is not 
complete, as many names have doubtless been omitted, but 


Note 2. —-These figures are from J. V. Brower’s The Missouri River, 1897, 
p. 120, who bases them on the reports of the Mississippi and Missouri river 
commissions; he gives the length of the Missouri river, including the Jefferson 
branch, as 2945 miles. The Century Cyclopedia of Names, p. 691, gives the 
length of this river, including the Madison branch, as 3047 miles, and the total 
Missouri-Mississippi length 4200 miles. The Encyclopedia Americana, 1904, 
vol. 10, gives the length of the Missouri river, including the Madison branch, 
as 2915 miles, and the length including the Jefferson branch as 3000 miles, 
with a total Missouri-Mississippi length of 4200 miles. 

Note 3.—The Encyclopedia Americana, 1904, vol. 10, gives the basin as 
527,690 square miles and the discharge per second, 120,000 cubic feet 
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it is perhaps the most complete list that has been pre¬ 
served. 1 11 

The first steamboat to ascend the Missouri river was a 
boat called the Independence. She came up as high as the 
mouth of the Chariton river in the spring of 1819, and thus 
demonstrated that the river was navigable by steamboats. 
There were few steamboats, however, on the river previous 
to 1840, owing to the sparsely settled condition of the coun¬ 
try and the limited demands of commerce. Those: that 
were built for the trade during this early period were small, 
lubberly craft, exceedingly slow and of heavy draft. They 
were single-engine, one-boiler side-wheelers, without the 
modern cabin, and had no conveniences for the comfort 
and safety of the passengers. With the rapid increase of 
population along the lower river, in the decade from 1830 
to 1840 came an increased demand for additional transpor¬ 
tation facilities; larger boats were built; the modern cabin 
was adopted; and additional improvements were made, 
both in the hull, so as to lessen the draft, and in the ma¬ 
chinery, to increase the speed. These improvements kept 
pace with the trade as it increased until the ’50’s, when 
the boats built for the lower river during the decade 
3667 from 1850 to 1860 were veritable floating palaces, 
and were unsurpassed in speed, splendor and luxuri¬ 
ous furnishings by any inland water craft in the world. 


Note 1. —Sources of information concerning steamboats; the figures follow¬ 
ing descriptions of boats refer to this list: 

1. Lloyd’s Steamboat Directory, 1856. 

2. Early Steamboat Navigation on the Missouri River, Chittenden, 2 v., 
1903. 

3. Life and Travels of Father De Smet, Chittenden and Richardson, 4 
v., 1905. 

4. Annals of Platte County, Missouri, Paxton, 1897. 

5. History of Jackson County, Missouri, 1881. 

6. History of Kansas City, Mo., Case, 1888. 

7. History of Buchanan County and St. Joseph, Missouri, 1881. 

8. American Fur Trade of the Far West, Chittenden, 3 v., 1902. 

9. Historical Collections of Montana, vols. 1-3. 

10. Western Journal, St. Louis, 1850. 
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It was during this period (1859), when the Missouri river 
steamboat had reached its perfection, and the business its 
highest degree of prosperity (there being not less than 
100 boats on the river), that the railroads invaded the 
country tributary to the lower Missouri, and sounded the 
death-knell of steamboating* The contest which ensued 
between the two rival methods of transportation was short 
and decisive, and it soon became apparent to the steam¬ 
boat-owner that he could not compete successfully with this 
modern competitor for the commerce of the West. 

After 1860, for a period of two or three years, there were 
but few steamboats on the river. The competition with the 
railroads, together with the general depression of the coun¬ 
try, caused by the civil war, drove many of them into the 
Mississippi. Even those that remained, for the most part, 
retreated further up the river, and sought new trades from 
St. Joseph, Omaha and Sioux City to upper-river points. 

It was during this period (1862) that gold was discovered 
in Montana. There were no railroads in that day ex¬ 
tending so far up the river, and the cheapest and most 
practicable route to the mines was by way of the Missouri 
river. A great rush of miners and adventurers to this 
new El Dorado set in at once, which caused an unexpected 
demand for transportation. There were no boats on the 
Missouri to supply this demand, but it was not long before 
they came crowding in from every stream west of the Alle- 
ghanies. There were many strange craft, but for the most 
part they were small stern-wheelers from the Ohio and 
other streams, ill adapted to the navigation of the 
3668 tortuous channel and strong current of the Missouri. 

They were in strange contrast to the magnificent 
side-wheel steamers built for the lower river during the 
palmy days of steamboating. 

The nearest point to the mines on the Missouri river was 
Fort Benton, the head of navigation. It was a distance 
of 2200 miles, and the voyage consumed most of the boating 
season. It was a voyage attended with great danger, both 
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from the savages along the shore and the many obstacles 
necessary to be overcome in navigating a treacherous 
stream, even the channel of which was unknown to the 
most experienced and skillful pilot. As will be seen from 
the number of wrecks in the accompanying list, many boat 
went up the river during this period never to return. 

The dates indicate the years in which the boats ran the 
river. 


3670 1869. Benton (No. 1). An upper-river boat. She was wrecked 

near Sioux City, May 19, 1869. 

1875-77. Benton (No. 2). Sunk near Washington, Mo. She was one of 
Custer's fleet in his expedition against the Sioux on the Yellowstone, in 1876. 

1895. Benton (No. 3). Sunk near Glasgow, Mo. All three of the Bentons 
were stern-wheel boats. 


1864-’66. Big Horn (No. 2). Sunk by ice in St. Louis in 1866. 

1872-73. Big Horn (No. 3). A stem-wheel boat built by Joe La Barge 
for the mountain trade in 1872. She was wrecked on Bayou Bartholomew, La., 
in 1873. 

1882-’83. Big Horn (No. 4). Sunk on upper river, near Poplar river, May 
8, 1883. 


1859. Chippewa. Captain Crabtree, owner. A light boat, chartered by the 
American Fur Company. 2. 


3671 1868-'69. Cora (No. 3). A side-wheel boat in the Fort Benton 

trade. Sunk in Bellefontaine bend, near the mouth of the river, 
August 13, 1869. See, also, 4. 


3672 1863-*67. Effie Deans. A small steamboat in the Fort Benton 

trade. In 1864 the Effie Deans made the most remarkable voyage of 
which there is any record in the annals of steamboating. She left St. Louis 
in April and went to Fort Benton and back, a distance of 4500 miles. On her 
return she was sent down the Mississippi and around the Gulf, and up the 
Alabama river to Montgomery. She made the return voyage in the same 
season, and arrived at St. Louis without an accident. The distance traveled 
was as follows: From St. Louis to Fort Benton and back, 4500 miles; from 
St Louis to the Gulf of Mexico and back, 2500; then across the Gulf to Mobile 
and back, 600 miles; and from Mobile to Montgomery, Ala., and back, 676 
miles. The whole distance was about 8276 miles. No other steamboat ever 
made so long a voyage on inland waters, including a sea voyage, in one season. 
The Effie Deans belonged to McCune, Jaccard, and LaBarge, and burned at 
the St Louis wharf in the spring of 1867. 

1850-'55. El Paso. T. H. Brierly, master; John Durack, captain. Dimen¬ 
sions 180 by 28 feet. Went to the mountains in 1850, and reached a point 350 
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miles above the mouth of the Yellowstone, June 20, 1850. Sunk in the bend 
below Boonville, April 10, 1855. 2, 10, 11. 

• *****••• 

1868-71. Ida Reese. A mountain boat. Was sunk by ice at 
Yankton in 1871. 7 and 9. 

• •••##••• 

1884-’88. Missouri (No. 6). An upper-river boat. She went 
to Fort Benton in 1888, and was the last steamboat to land at that 
She landed there September 12, 1888. 

• •**••••• 

1866-’69. Peter Balen. A large stern-wheel boat in the mountain 
trade. She went to Fort Benton in 1866 and cleared $80,000 on the 
trip, being the most profitable trip ever made on the Missouri river. She caught 
fire and burned at Dauphin rapids, Mont., July 22, 1869. The Peter Balen 
was an old tub, and had come into the Missouri river from the Ohio during 
the flush times on the upper river. She was not valued at more than $15,000, 
but during the time she was in the Fort Benton trade paid for herself several 
times over. Besides having made the most profitable trip on the river, she 
bears the distinction of having ascended the river to a higher point than any 
other steamboat. On June 16, 1866, she went to the mouth of Belt river, six 
miles below Great Falls, and thirty miles above Fort Benton, Mont 

3684 UPPER MISSOURI RIVER STEAMBOATS. 

The following is a list of steamboats on the upper Mis¬ 
souri river from 1862 to the end of navigation, in 1888. 
They generally ran to Fort Benton, the head of navigation, 
and were engaged in transporting passengers and freight 
to the gold-mines in Montana. Many of these boats made 
only one or two trips and, as will be observed, a great num¬ 
ber of them were lost. The particulars of the disasters, 
and sometimes even the localities where they occurred, 
have been omitted for want of space. With few exceptions 
they were small stern-wheelers, built for other rivers, and 
were ill adapted to the strong current and tortuous channel 
of the Missouri. 

Abeona, 1867. 

Abeond, 1867. 

Abner O’Neal. Sunk near Bismarck, in the upper river, July 19, 1892. 

Agnes, 1866. 

Ajax. 

Alex Kendall. 

Alice. Sunk at St. Charles. 

Alone, 1863. 

Amanda. Burned above Omaha in 1867. 

Amaranth. Lost at Sioux City in 1869. 


3674 

♦ 

3677 

place. 

• 

3679 
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Amelia Poe. Sunk in 1868. 

Andrew Ackley, 1868. 9. 

Andrew S. Bennett. Ferry-boat at Sioux City. Sunk by ice in 1888. 

Anna Lee. Sunk at Glasgow in 1881. 

Antelope, 18 67-68. 7, 9. 

Antelope (No. 2). Sunk at Bonhomme, S. Dale, in 1869. 

Argonaut. Sunk at the mouth of Missouri, 1865. 

Arkansas. 

Ashland. 

Bachelor. Sunk at Fort Pierre, S. Dak., in 1884. 

Bannock City, 1865. 

Bart Able. 

Bedford (No. 2), 1879. 

Belle of Jefferson. Exploded at mouth of Osage, July 7, 1875. i Several 
persons killed. 

Belle Peoria. Sunk on upper river. 

Belle St. Louis, 1873. 

Ben Johnson, 1867. 7, 9. 

Benton, 1864. 

Benton, 1887. 9. 

Bertha. Sunk near St. Joe, June 25, 1872. 

Bertrand. Sunk above Omaha in 1865. 

Big Horn, 1866. This boat, or another of the same name, continued in service 
until 1878. 3, 9. 

Bishop. Capsized and wrecked in 1867 at Nishnabotna. 

Black Hills, 1882. Sunk at Yankton. 9. 

Bridgeport. Sunk June 2, 1868, near Sioux City. 

Bright Star, 1873. 

Butte. Burned at Fort Peck, on upper river, ;.i 1883. 

Carrie. Sunk above Omaha, April 13, 1868. 

Carrie V. Kountz. Burned at St. Louis, March 29, 1869. 

Carroll, 1877. Burned near Fort Randall in 1877. 

C. C. Carroll. Sunk at Chapman’s Landing, above Glasgow, Mo., in 1886. 
Champion. Sunk at Portland, Mo., in 1864. 

Chippewa, 1859. Burned at Poplar river, Montana, May 10, 1861. 

City of Pekin. 

C. K. Peck, 1877. 9. 

Dipper. 

Coleman. Exploded and sunk near Rocheport, Mo., in 1882. 

Colona, 1858. See “The Kansas River—its Navigation,” by A. R. Greene, 
in this volume. 

Colonel McQoud, 1878. Sunk near Bismarck, on upper river, in 1879. 
Colonel Parr. 7. 

Colossal. i 

Coosa. 

Cornelia, 1870. 

C. P. Huntington. A transfer boat. 

Cutler. ! 

Cutter, 1864. 9. 

C. W. Mead, 1875. 

Dakotah, 1881. 7. 

Dallas. Sunk below Brownsville, Neb., in 1870. 

Daniel Boone. 

David R. Powell. 

David Watts, 1866. 

De Bussy, 1873. 

De Smet, 1873. 

Deer Lodge, 1866. 

Dells. Sunk at White Cloud in 1878. 
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Denver (No. 1). Burned at St. Joseph, May 16, 1867. 

3685 Denver (No. 2). Sunk at Fort Lincoln in 1880. 

Dora. 

Dorcas. Sunk below Hermann, Mo. 

Eclipse. Sunk near Sioux Gty, September 3, 1887. 

Edgar. Sunk at Omaha in 1884. 

Effie Deans. 1864-'65. 7, 9. 

E. H. Durfee, 1872-78. 7,9. 

E. Hensley. 

Elkhom (No. 2), 1873. 

Ella. Built at Leavenworth. 

Ella Kimbrough, 1865. Sunk near St Charles. 

Emma. Built at Leavenworth. 

Emma (No. 2). Sunk above Omaha in 1873. 

E. O. Stanard. Sunk below Sioux City. See “The Kansas River—its Navi¬ 
gation,” by A. R. Greene, this volume. 

Esperanza, 1872. Burned at Prophet's island, Dakota, October 23, 1874. 
Eureka, 1860. Built for the Kansas river. See “The Kansas River—its 
Navigation,” by A. R. Greene, in this volume. 

Fanchon, 1877. 

Fanny Barker. 

Fanny Lewis, 1871. 

Fanny Scott Burned at St Louis, March 29, 1869. 

Fanny Tatum, 1877. 

Far West, 1871. 

Favorite, 1866. 

Flirt, 1871. 

Florence Meyer. 

Fontenell. Sunk in Amazonia bend, above St Joe, August 21, 1871. 

F. Y. Batchelor, 1885. 9. 

Galatia. 

Gallatin, 1866. Sunk at mouth of Sioux in 1868. 

Gate City, 1874. 

G. A. Thompson, 1867. 

General Bragg. Sunk near Hermann, Mo. 

General C. H. Tompkins, 1878. 

General Custer, 1877. Sunk at Rush bottom, opposite Rulo, Neb., in 1879. 
General D. H. Buckner, 1878. 

General Dix. Burned at St Louis. 

General Gaines. 

General Grant. Sunk below Bellevue. 

General McCook. 

General McNeil. Sunk in Howard's bend, lower river, in 1860. 

General Mead, 1880. Sunk at Pelican island, upper river, in 1888. (See 
page 236.) 

General Perry, 1887. 9. 

General Terry. Sunk at Omaha in 1888. 

Geo. C. Wolf. Sunk in Bowling Green bend, below Brunswick, Mo., May 3, 
1874. 

George Lee. Ferry-boat at Rocheport, Mo. Sunk February 14, 1883. 
George Spangler. Sunk at Portland in 1879. 

Georgia. 

Gerard B. Allen. Burned at St Louis, March 30, 1869. 

Gladiator. 

Glencoe (No. 2). Sunk at Nebraska Gty in 1887. 

Gold Dust 1877. 

Gold Finch, 1866. 

Gov. Allen. Sunk in Malta bend in 1877. 

Grafton. 
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Gray Cloud. 

Great Western. 7. 

Guidon. 

Gus Linn. Sunk below Sioux City in 1865. See, also, “The Kansas River— 
its Navigation/’ by A. R. Greene in this volume. 

G. W. Graham. Went to Fort Benton in 1867. She was the largest boat 
that ever went that high up; her dimensions were 249 by 40 feet. She burned 
at St Louis in 1869. 

Gypsey. 

H. D. Bacon. Burned at St. Louis. 

Helena (No. 1), 1866. Sunk at Bonhomme island, on lower river, near the 
mouth, October 31, 1868. 

Helena (No. 2). Sunk at Bonhomme island, S. Dak., in 1887. 

Henry Adkins, 1868. 

Henry M. Shreve, 1869. 

Hilman. Sunk in Miami bend. 

Hiram Wood (No. 1), 1868. Sunk at Rose Bud, on the upper river, in 
1873. 7, 9. 

Hiram Wood (No. 2). Ferry-boat at Sioux City. 

H. M. Shreve, 1869. 

Hope. Went to Fort Benton in 1880. 

Huntsville (No. 2), 1867. 

Huron. Sunk at St. John’s island, near Washington, Mo., in 1871. 

Ida Fulton, 1867. 9. 

Ida Reese. Sunk at White river in 1871. 

Ida Stockdale. Sunk at Bismarck in 1871. ! 

Imperial, 1867. Sunk at Bonhomme island, Dakota, 1868. See 9. 

Importer, 1868. 

lone. Sunk at mouth of Saline. 


Irene. Sunk in the lower river. 

Iron City, 1866. 

Island City. Sunk at Fort Buford in 1864. 

Jacob Sass, 1865. See, also, “The Kansas River—its Navigation,” by A. R. 
Greene, in this volums. 

James D. Rankin. Wrecked on the Yellowstone in 1877. 

James Lyons. Sunk at Bonhomme, near the mouth of the Missouri, in 1882. 
J. C. Irvine. Built at Leavenworth. 

Jennie. j 

Jennie Brown, 1867. 7, 9. 

J. F. Frazier. 

J. F. Joy, 1875. 

J. H. Lacy. Sunk at mouth of Nodaway river in 1867. 

J. H. Peck. 7. 

J. M. Chambers, 1878. 

John Warren, 1859. 

Josephine. A small stem-wheeler. In 1876 she went up the Yellowstone 
ten miles above the mouth of Powder river, being the highest point ever 
reached by a steamboat on that river. 

Judith, 1886. Sunk at Pelican island, below St. Charles, July 30, 1888. 
There were two Pelican islands. 


Kate Kearney, 1871. 

3686 Kate Kinney, 1877. 

Katie P. Kountz, 1872. Sunk at Blackford Hills, Neb., on upper 
river, in 1878. 

Key West, 1860-’62. 

Lacon. Captain, John Lynds. Sunk near Arago, Neb., about 1883. 7, 9. 
Lady Grace, 1867. Burned at Omaha, January 3, 1870. 

Lady Lee. Sunk at Fishing river, opposite Sibley, Mo., March 29, 1882. 
Lancaster. Sunk at Smith’s Landing, near St Aubert, Mo., in 1864. 
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Leni Leoti. Sunk near Omaha in 1868. 

Leodora. Burned at Ponca Landing, S. Dak., in 1867. 

Lexington. 

Lillie, 1867. Sunk at Rulo, Neb., October 24, 1868. 

Lillie Martin, 1866. 

Little Blue. 

Little Rock, 1867. 

Live Oak. 

Livingston. Sunk at Running Water, on upper river, in 1868. 

Lizzie Campbell. Sunk near Nebraska City. Transfer boat at Nebraska 
City. 

Lizzie Gill. Burned at St. Louis. 

Louisville. Sunk at Pratt's cut-off, above Nebraska City, in 1864. 

Ludle. 

Lucy Bertrand. 

Luella, 1866. 

Mansfield. 

Mariner. Sunk in Onawa bend, near Onawa, Iowa, in 1867. 

Marion. Sunk below Fort Benton, in upper river, in 1866. See, also, 9. 
Mars. Sunk at Fishing river, below Kansas City, in 1865. 

Mary Bennett. Sunk at Sioux City in 1869. 

Mary Lowry. 

Mary McDonald, 1872. 

Mary McGee. Sunk at Plattsmouth, Neb., in 1877. 

Mattie Lee. Sunk in Murray's bend, near Jefferson City, in 1893. 

May Bryan. 

Metamora. Sunk near Boonville, Mo., September 27, 1875. 

Michigan. 

Milwaukee. 

Miner, 1866. 

Minneola. 

Minnesota. 

Minnie. Sunk at Leavenworth. 

Minnie Belle. A Kaw river boat. See “The Kansas River—its Navigation,” 
by A. R. Greene, in this volume. 

Minnie Herman. Sunk at Sioux City. 

Missouri. This was the last steamboat to land at Fort Benton, and her 
voyage marks the termination of steamboat navigation on the upper Missouri. 
She landed there September 12, 1888.—Historical Society of Montana, vol. 3. 
Mollie Herbert. 

Mollie Moore. Sunk at mouth of White river, on upper river, in 1881. 
Monitor. 

Monongahela. Sunk at Leavenworth in 1870. 

Montana, 1879. 

Moses Green. 

Mountaineer, 1867. 

Nadine. Sunk at the mouth of the Missouri, September 10, 1878. Several 
lives lost 
Ned Tracy. 

Nellie Peck, 1871-’80. 9. 

Nellie Rogers, 1866. , 

Neut. Sunk at Port William, Kan. 

Nick Wall. Sunk on the upper river, April 25, 1869. 

Nile, 1867. 

Niobrara. 

Nora. Sunk at Pratt’s cut-off, Nebraska. 

North Alabama, 1868. Sunk at mouth of Vermilion river, on upper Missouri, 
in 1870. Telegram in the New York Tribune, July 12, 1906: “Vermillion, S. 
Dak., July 11, 1906.—-The river steamer North Alabama, which sank in the 
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Missouri river six miles below here in 1870, strangely rose to the surface yes¬ 
terday, and to-day crowds of spectators line the banks. The boat carried a 
cargo of flour and whisky for the Yellowstone district. The fifty barrels of 
thirty-six-year-old whisky have attracted lovers of good liquor, and already 
a scramble to find the prize has begun. As yet it has not been reached, owing 
to the quantities of mud accumulated over the lower decks." 

Nugget. Sunk on upper river, in Onawa bend, in 1866. 

Nymph. Sunk in Jackson bend, above Sibley, March 4, 1868. 

Octavia, 1867. 

Omaha. Sunk by ice at St. Louis in 1865. 

Ohio. Sunk below Omaha. 

Onawa. Sunk in Onawa bend, Iowa, in 1880. The town of Onawa took 
its name from the bend, and the bend from the boat. A similar case to the 
town of Malta Bend, Mo. There are nine wrecks in Onawa bend. 

Only Chance, 1866-’69. 2, 7, 9. 

Ontario. Sunk near Omaha in 1866. 

Orion. Sunk in Eureka bend, above Jefferson City. 

Oronaka. 

Osage. 

Osceola. Her cabin was blow overboard on the Yellowstone in 1878, and 
her hull was towed down the river, and sunk near Kansas City by striking a 
snag. 

Paragon, 1865. 

Paris. 

Pawnee. 

Peninah, 1868. Wrecked at Sioux City, April 6, 1875. 

Peoria Belle. Sunk in Cheyenne bend, at mouth of the Cheyenne, on the 
upper river, in 1864. 

Peoria City. 

Petrel. Lost at South Point, Mo., in 1883. 

Pin Oak. Lost at Sandy Hook, 1896. 

Portsmouth. Sunk below Weston, Mo., in 1861. 

Prairie State. 

Prima Donna. 

Princess. Sunk at Napoleon, Mo., May 31, 1868. 

Progress. 

Red Cloud. Sunk at Red Cloud bend, Mont., in 1882. 

3687 Rialto. Sunk at Weston, Mo., in 1864. 

Richmond, 1867. 

Roanoke. Sunk at Pratt’s cut-off in 1867. 

Rob Roy. 

Robert Campbell (No. 2). Was on the river in 1863. 

Robert Emmet. Sunk at St. Aubert, Mo., in 1869. 

Rose Bud, 1878. Sunk at Bismarck, May 25, 1880. 

Rubicon (No. 2). 

Rucker. 7. 

St. Johns, 1865. 

St. Joseph. 

St Luke, 186& 9. 

Sallie, 1868. 

Seitz. Sunk in Onawa bend, Iowa. 

Senator. Sunk at Yankton. 

Seventy-six. Sunk near Spring House, above St. Charles, in 1876. 
Shamrock. Sunk at the mouth of the river in 1863. 

Shreveport, 1861-’63. Owned by La Barge, Harkness & Co., and ran on the 
upper river. A small, light-draft boat 9. 

Silver Bar, 1869. 

Silver Bow, 1869. Sunk by ice at St. Louis in 1872. 

Silver City. Was on the river in 1866. 
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Silver City, 1877. 

Silver Lake, 1868-71. 7, 9. 

Silver Wave. Sunk at Columbus, Ky., in 1873. 

Sioux City (No. 2). Lost by ice at St. Louis, December 16, 1865. 

Sioux City, 1872. 

Stephen Decatur. 

Success, 1868. 

Sully. Sunk near Doniphan, Kan., October 22, 1869. 

Sunset. Sunk at the mouth of Sioux river, July 18, 1869. 

Sunshine. 

Tacomy. Sunk at Fort Peck, Montana. 

Tacony, 1866. 

Tennessee. Sunk above Sioux City, April 25, 1869. 

Thomas Morgan. Sunk near Parkville, Mo., February 5, 1866. See, also, 
“The Kansas River—its Navigation,” by A. R. Greene, in this volume. 

Tidal Wave. 

Trover. Sunk at Trover Point, on upper river, in 1867. 

T. T. Hillman. Sunk near Grand river. 

Tyler. Sunk above St Charles in 1879. 

U. S. Mail. Sunk on the lower river. 

Urilda, 1868-'69 Sunk in Kate Sweeney bend, near Vermillion, in upper 
river, April 24, 1869. 

Utah, 1869. 

Victoria. 

Vienna. Sunk at Washington, Mo., in 1889. 

Vint Stillings. Sunk at Sioux Gty. 

Viola Belle. Sunk near Doniphan, Kan., August 28. 1871. 9. 

Violet See “The Kansas River—its Navigation,” by A. R. Greene, in this 
volume. 

Walk-in-the-Water. Sunk in Malta bend, above Miami, Mo., in the ’80’s. 
Walter B. Dance, 1866. Ran to Fort Benton, and afterward put in the 
Miami Packet Company, in the lower river. 

Washington, 1871. 

Watson. Sunk in Amazonia bend, above St. Joseph. 

Waverly, 1866. 

Welcome. Burned at St. Louis in 1863. 

Western, 1872-78. 9. 

Western. Sunk at Yankton, Dak., March 29, 1881. 

Wild Duck. 

W. J. Behan. 

W. W. Walker. Sunk at Plattsmouth, Neb., in 1874. 

Wyoming. 7. 

Yellowstone (No. 2). A small stern-wheeler, on the upper river in the 
’60’s. Sunk on the Yellowstone river in 1867. 

Yellowstone (No. 3), 1872-78. 

Yorktown, 1867. 

Zephyr. A small stern-wheel boat. Sunk at Sibley, Mo., July 21, 1870. 
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3689 A TRIP DOWN THE MISSOURI RIVER. 

Editorial from Helena Independent, November, 1878. 

At noon on the 6th day of November, having, like good 
citizens, waited over the 5th in order to exercise the privi¬ 
lege of freemen at the polls, we left Helena in good spirits 
for our projected trip to view the wonders of the mighty 
Missouri, and get some idea from actual inspection of the 
feasibility of its navigation from a point near Helena to 
the Great Falls. 

Our party consisted of Messrs. Anton M. Holter and 
Tom C. Power, business men of Helena and Fort Benton; 
and Captains Wm. H. Parkison and J. A. Dunlevy, experi¬ 
enced river men, and Harry R. Comly. 

Our boat was a light flat-bottom affair, about three feet 
beam and fourteen feet long, which, for the purpose of 
transporting to the river, was, together with our provi¬ 
sions, cooking utensils and blankets, firmly secured to a 
wagon. The word being given, the driver cracked 

3690 his whip, and about two hours and a half brought 
us up safely on the banks of the river at Stubb’s 

ferry about twelve miles from town. 

In a very short time, with the assistance of Mr. Stubbs, 
our boat was launched, and our traps being loaded, ; at 
three P. M. we pushed from the shore and by aid of the 
current and two good oars we were gliding smoothly down 
the river. 

We were supplied with a graduated stick six feet : in 
length, which was constantly used by one or other of the 
party in ascertaining the various depths of water. Captain 
Parkison acted as pilot and the other four were divided 
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into two crews of two each, each crew pulling at oars 
alternately an hour each shift. By this means we attained 
an average speed of four miles an hour, and hence have 
estimated the average current of the river to be about two 
miles per hour. 

The day was clear and pleasant and at 5:30 P. M., dark¬ 
ness approaching, we hauled up on the right bank of the 
river about three miles below the mouth of the Big Prickly 
Pear, having accomplished about ten miles of our trip. 

• •*•••*•#• 

3691 At 5:25 we were all aboard and away we shot 
down the rippling river. We stopped about an hour 

for dinner and about 5 p. m. we pulled up on the left bank 
just below the mouth of the Dearborn, and there camped 
for the night. During this day’s journey we passed over 
about forty miles of the river, and viewed some of the 
grandest scenery that nature has ever presented to the 
human eye. For long distances the river winds its serpen¬ 
tine course through deep chasms or canyons, where rocks 
of varied hue on either side rise perpendicularly for hun¬ 
dreds of feet and then sloping steeply back attain thous¬ 
ands of feet in height, presenting to the beholder in rude 
cyclopean form every conceivable architectural design—now 
ravishingly beautiful, anon inordinately grotesque; but 
that which seems most to impress the gazer and inspire 
him with awe, is the gigantic size which these peculiarly 
weird-like castles, columns, towers and battlements of na¬ 
ture appear to his unclouded vision. The shores of the 
river in these canyons, inaccessible by land, can only be 
approached by the natural highway of the river, and 

3692 this wonderful scenery can only be enjoyed from 
the decks of a boat. 

In other portions the land on either side separates from 
the river more gently, and presents to view grassy table 
lands and wooded mountains, and here and there a moun¬ 
tain stream with water of crystal purity lends its quota to 
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swell the waters of the Missouri, which in this upper, is 
scarcely less transparent than that of its tributaries. 

The following day at precisely 6:30 A. M. we left the 
mouth of the Dearborn and proceeded on our way, and at 
11:30 A. M. arrived at Gibson’s ferry, better known per¬ 
haps as the Fort Shaw and Camp Baker ferry, about 
twenty miles below, or in all about seventy miles from our 
starting point, accomplishing the trip in seventeen actual 
traveling hours. From this point we secured conveyance 
for ourselves and baggage to the stage road, and the: day 
following at noon arrived by the Benton Coach in Helena, 
having been gone just exactly three days. 

• • • * • • « • « • 


It would take too long in an article like this, to detail 
the many points of interest directly concerning the naviga¬ 
tion of the river; suffice to say, that having with us: the 
report of the survey made in 1872 by Thos. P. Roberts, 
Esq., Assistant Engineer of the N. P. R. R., and continu¬ 
ally comparing the observations made by us with 
3693 his report, all have agreed that Mr. Robert’s exami¬ 
nation of the river has been thorough and complete, 
and that it does not in the least exaggerate on the side of 
easy navigation; in fact we found from four to six inches 
more of water in the channel than he did, which we could 
only account for by supposing the river to be higher this 
November, 1878, than it was in August, 1878, the time he 
made his survey. The worst part of the river, and the only 
place where boats would be required to cordelle, is at Half 
Breed rapids; the water, however, is three feet deep ini the 
channel, and it would only be necessary to remove some 
boulders to make it perfectly safe. At two other points, 
at the lowest stage of water, there might not be Over 
twenty inches, although we found two feet. One of these 
is at Bear Tooth, and the other at Blackbird ripple. The 
slight depth at both these places is caused by the river 
dividing into chutes around islands and the depth could be 
readily increased by closing one or more of the chutes. 
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The trip was made with ease, probably owing to the skill 
of our pilot, Captain Parkison, who seemed to be able to 
select the channels as readily as one would follow a plain 
public highway. The weather was delightful; perhaps, 
however, no finer on the average than our seasons in Mon¬ 
tana are at this time of year. The whole party enjoyed 
themselves and are well satisfied with the Upper Missouri, 
and doubt not that in the near future our people will be 
enabled to enjoy the treat of a steamboat ride through the 
fairy land of the great canyons of the grand old river. 

#••••*•••• 

3703 Hearing Exhibit No. 45. 

Registration Statement Dated November 2, 1936, Filed 
November 4, 1936. Amendment No. 1 Dated November 13, 
1936, Filed November 14, 1936. Amendment No. 2 Dated 
November 18, 1936, Filed November 19, 1936. Amendment 
No. 3 Dated November 23, 1936, Filed November 23, 1936. 
Effective Date, November 24, 1936. 

• •••••*••• 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

REGISTRATION STATEMENT 

AND AMENDMENTS THERETO 

Under Securities Act of 1933 
The Montana Power Company 
Securities Registered 

Title of Issue, or Issues Amount 

First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 3%% 

Series due 1966..._ $48,000,000 

Amount of Filing Fee: $4,848.00. 

Approximate Date of Proposed Public Offering: Novem¬ 
ber 24, 1936. 
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Name and address of person authorized to receive notices 
and communications from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission: 

J. R. Thomas, Treasurer, j 

40 East Broadway, 

Butte, Montana. 

* * * * # * # • # ; • 

PROPERTIES SUBJECT TO FEDERAL LICENSES OR PERMITS 

3704 Some of the hydro-electric stations of the iregis- 
trant, as set forth below, are, in part, located on 
lands of the United States under permits granted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture or by the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior pursuant to an Act of Congress, approved Febru¬ 
ary 15, 1901, as amended by an act approved February 1, 
1905. Said Act of February 15, 1901, as amended, so far 
as it authorizes the granting of permits for hydro-electric 
power projects, was superseded by the Federal Water 
Power Act, approved June 10,1920 (which Act as amended 
is now known as the Federal Power Act). Under the 
Federal Power Act the Federal Power Commission is 
authorized to issue licenses covering power projects on 
Government lands and on navigable waters as stated in 
the answer to Item 6. 

Under the provisions of said Act of Congress approved 
February 15, 1901, as amended, the permits mentioned 
below may be revoked by the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
the case of permits granted by him, or by the Secretary of 
the Interior, in the case of permits granted by him, in his 
discretion. 

Hebgen Reservoir . This reservoir is located on United 
States Government lands under a Final Power Permit 
for use and occupancy granted on October 12, 1914, by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to Montana Reservoir and 
Irrigation Company (all the assets of which have been 
acquired by the registrant) for a term to expire October 
12, 1964. The permit is subject to the terms and condi¬ 
tions contained in a power stipulation dated September 3, 
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1914, made by Montana Reservoir and Irrigation Com¬ 
pany. No application has been made for the transfer of 
such permit to the registrant (which is transferable only 
upon certain conditions specified therein, including prior 
approval of such transfer by the Secretary of Agri- 
3705 culture), but an application has been filed and is 
now pending before the Federal Power Commission 
for a license covering this project. 

Madison Station. The generating plant, appurtenant 
works, dam and a portion of the reservoir are located on 
United States Government lands. Application has been 
filed and is now pending with the Federal Power Commis¬ 
sion, as a part of the application with respect to the Heb- 
gen Reservoir project, for a license covering the use of the 
Government land included in the Madison station project 
area. 

Canyon Ferry Station. A portion of the reservoir for 
this station is located on United States Government lands 
under a permit dated April 15, 1905, from the Secretary 
of the Interior to Missouri River Power Company (all the 
assets of which have been acquired by the registrant). This 
permit has no specified expiration date. 

Hauser Lake Station. The generating plant, a portion 
of the reservoir and part of the appurtenant works are 
located on United States Government lands. 104 acres, 
on which the generating plant and part of the appurtenant 
works are located, are occupied under a non-transferable 
special privilege agreement from the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture dated March 23, 1907, issued to Helena Power Trans¬ 
mission Company (all of the assets of which have been 
acquired by the registrant). A part of the reservoir is oc¬ 
cupied under a permit from the Secretary of the Interior 
dated Januay 19,1907, to said Helena Power Transmission 
Company. Neither of said permits has a specified expira¬ 
tion date. 

Hotter Station. A part of the reservoir for this station 
is located on United States Government lands under a 
Joint Final Power Permit dated April 22, 1920, from the 
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Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior 
to the registrant, which permit expires December 31* 1968. 

• • • # • • • • * 1 • 


Copies of each of the permits, power stipulations, agree¬ 
ments and licenses referred to above are attached hereto as 
Exhibit 1-2. 

In the event at some future date it may be determined 
that the Missouri River is navigable at the points where 
registrant’s dams for the Black Eagle, Rainbow, Volta and 
Morony stations are located, it will be necessary for the 
registrant to make application to and secure from the Fed¬ 
eral Power Commission appropriate licenses for the opera¬ 
tion and maintenance of the dams at said points. 

Approximately 322 miles of the electric transmission sys¬ 
tem of the registrant are located, in part, upon lands owned 
by the United States. The permits and licenses mentioned 
above cover certain portions of said transmission lines 
located upon lands of the United States. Additional per¬ 
mits have been granted under the Act of March 4, 
3706 1911 (36 Stat. 1253-1254). For certain portions of 
said transmission lines occupying Government lands 
not covered by the aforesaid permits and licenses* the 
registrant has been granted minor permits or licenses to 


occupy said lands by the Secretary of Agriculture, the Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior and the Federal Power Commission, 
and applications are now pending before the Federal Power 


Commission for further similar licenses. 


3707 Hearing Exhibit No. 48. 

LAWS, RESOLUTIONS AND MEMORIALS OF THE 
TERRITORY OF MONTANA 

Passed at the Eleventh Regular Session of the 
Legislative Assembly, j 

Held at Helena, the Seat of Government of Said Territory, 
Commencing January 13, A. D. 1879, and Ending Febru¬ 
ary 21, A. D. 1879. 
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3708 House Joint Memorial asking for additional improve¬ 
ments on the Yellowstone and upper Missouri rivers. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives, in Congress 

assembled: 

Your memorialists, the Legislative Council and House of 
Representatives of the Territory of Montana, respectfully 
show unto your honorable bodies: That the populations 
and industries of the Territory of Montana are rapidly 
increasing, and, that the tonnage imports as well as ex¬ 
ports is much larger each succeeding year. Our lines of 
communication with the markets of the country are long, 
and their condition heretofore has operated to retard the 
growth and burden the industries of our Territory. The 
upper Missouri river is navigable to the Rocky Mountains, 
and for one hundred and fifty miles along the base of said 
mountains above the Great Falls of said river, and one 
or more steamboats are now in course of construction at 
Pittsburg which will be placed on said portion of said river 
during the coming season. The increasing use of this river 
as a highway of commerce dictates that its navigability be 
improved. Above the Great Falls there are a number of 
places where a small sum of money would remove obstruc¬ 
tions and render its use for the purposes of commerce of 
great value to our people. This river is destined to be the 
highway over which the citizens of the northern portion of 
the Territory will receive their heavy freights, and 

3709 its improvement is the dictate of wisdom as it is a 
necessity of our situation. Equally useful to the 

people of the southern portion of this Territory is the 
Yellowstone river, which penetrates that region with its 
navigable waters for several hundred miles in length, and 
which, notwithstanding several rapids of considerable diffi¬ 
culty, has been utilized during the past year for the pur¬ 
pose of commerce by steamboats with considerable cargoes 
of merchandise for our people. If, added to these con¬ 
siderations, we shall recall to you the considerable military 
posts and Indian agencies, which derive their supplies by 
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means of these lines of communication, the rapidly increas¬ 
ing settlements along them, and the interest which the gen¬ 
eral government has heretofore evinced in the commerce 
of the country, we shall present good reason for asking 
you to make appropriations for the improvement of these 
particular streams at the points indicated. And, as in 
duty bound, your memorialists will ever pray, &c. 

Samuel Word, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives . 

Abmistead H. Mitchell* 
President of the Council. 


3710 Hearing Exhibit No. 49. 

LAWS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS OF THE 
TERRITORY OF MONTANA, 

Passed at the Extraordinary Session of the | 
Legislative Assembly, 

Convened by Proclamation of the Governor of Said Terri¬ 
tory, Begun and Held at the City of Virginia, the Capital 
of Said Territory, on Monday, the Fourteenth Day of 
April, A. D. 1873, and Ending on the Eighth Day of 
May, A. D. 1873. 

• • * ♦ « • • • • • 

3711 House Joint Resolution concerning obstructions in 

the Upper Missouri river. 

Resolved , by the House of Representatives , the Cou/ncit 
concurring : 

That our delegate in congress be and is hereby requested 
to use all honorable means to obtain an appropriation: for 
the purpose of clearing the obstructions to navigation from 
the Upper Missouri river. 

Approved April 26, 1873. 
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3712 Hearing Exhibit No. 50. 

LAWS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS OF THE 
TERRITORY OF MONTANA, 

Passed at the Ninth Regular Session of the 
Legislative Assembly, 

Held at the Town of Helena, the Capital of the Said Terri¬ 
tory, Commencing January 3, A. D. 1876, and Ending 
February 11, A. D. 1876. 

• •»»•••••• 

3713 Joint Memorial in relation to the improvement of the 
navigable waters of the territory of Montana. 

To the Honorable , the Senate and House of Representa¬ 
tives of the United States, in Congress Assembled: 

Your memorialists, the Council and House of Represen¬ 
tatives, composing the legislative assembly of the territory 
of Montana, most respectfully represent: That the im¬ 
provement of the channels of the navigable rivers of Mon¬ 
tana has not heretofore received that attention from con¬ 
gress that the importance of the subject and the necessities 
of the people of the territory demanded. 

We beg leave to bring to the notice of your honorable 
bodies the fact that during the past year it has been prac¬ 
tically demonstrated by Lieutenant-General Sheridan that 
the Yellowstone river is navigable, for Missouri river 
steamers, from its confluence with the Missouri river to 
a point above the mouth of the Big Horn river, a distance 
of four hundred and eighty miles. That it is the opinion 
of your memorialists, based upon an actual and thorough 
examination of the upper part of said Yellowstone 

3714 river, that the distance of navigation thereon can, 
with a small appropriation, be extended to within 

less than one hundred miles of the city of Bozeman, in 
the county of Gallatin, thus opening a line of transporta¬ 
tion by water from the states to the middle and southern 
parts of the territory, thereby materially lessening the 
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time of freights in transit, and very materially reducing 
the cost of carriage; all of which is a matter of vital im¬ 
portance to the people of Montana. 

Yonr memorialists would further represent that the in¬ 
terests of the middle and northern portion of Montana 
require the improvement of the channel of the Missouri 
river between Fort Peck and Fort Benton, of said river, 
to a point as near the junction of the Jefferson and Gallatin 
rivers as navigation may be found practicable. That on 
that part of the river between Fort Peck and Fort Benton, 
except during a short period of high water during each 
season, navigation is very seriously obstructed at several 
points, with rocks, boulders, shoals and rapids. That a 
small appropriation made for the purpose would effec¬ 
tually clear out the channel and render the river between 
said points navigable during the whole of the boating 
season. 

That in relation to said river above Fort Benton, your 
memorialists do most respectfully represent and believe 
practicable, the improvement of the channel from Fort Ben¬ 
ton to the falls of the said river, and from the falls to the 
presumed head of navigation, thus rendering the Missouri 
river navigable for freight and passenger steamers through 
the heart of Montana to a point at or near the confluence 
of the Jefferson and Gallatin rivers, making an increased 
distance of two hundred and five miles of steamboat navi¬ 
gation on said river. 

That the distance from Fort Benton to the falls is twenty- 
eight miles; the distance of portage or land carriage around 
the falls is fourteen miles; the distance by river from the 
falls to the junction of the Jefferson and Gallatin rivers 
is one hundred and sixty-three miles; that the river from 
Fort Benton to the last point mentioned, passes through 
the best and most fertile portion of the territory; also 
through the richest mineral region on the eastern 
3715 slope of the Rocky mountains and within fifteen miles 
of the city of Helena; that the portage around said 
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falls of all goods and merchandise and reshipping same, 
can be accomplished for a sum not exceeding two dollars 
and fifty cents per ton; that the channel of the river above 
the falls, the greater portion of the distance to the mouth 
of the Jefferson river, is deep and the water sluggish, and 
navigable for upper river steamers in its usual condition 
and stage of water. 

Your memorialists further represent that much work 
has been done in the locality of said river, upon mining 
claims; that a large number of mineral lodes have been 
prospected, which are known to be valuable for the gold, 
silver, lead and copper they contain, but that they remain 
at present unworked and undeveloped, because the present 
facilities of the country for exporting the ores that might be 
produced, to a suitable market for reduction, are entirely 
too expensive and inadequate; that ores, minerals and 
other productions which constitute the main and principal 
resources of the territory—the transportation of which 
upon wagons for several hundred miles to make connec¬ 
tion with either water or railroad routes to the southern, 
eastern or western markets, consumes such a length of 
time and the tariff rates of such freighting being so ex¬ 
pensive, the most of such products will not now bear ship¬ 
ping, but would under more favorable circumstances, and 
would contribute largely to the actual resources of the 
territory. 

That your honorable body may have a reasonable con¬ 
ception of the amount of freight shipped up and down the 
Missouri river during the boating season, we beg to sub¬ 
mit the following table of statistics for the year 1875: 

Amount of freight shipped to Fort Benton, present head 
of navigation on the Missouri river, three thousand and 
twenty-six tons; amount of freight shipped from Fort 
Benton, nine hundred tons; amount of freight shipped to 
Carroll, a point about four hundred miles below Benton, 
on the Missouri river, twelve hundred tons; amount of 
freight shipped from Carroll, five hundred tons. 
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Your memorialists would further represent, that 
3716 in view of the contemplated erection of two forts— 
one on the Big Horn, and one on Powder river— 
and the fact that the Crow agency is upon the Yellowstone, 
the saving derived from the transportation of Indian and 
military supplies will, in one season, repay the government 
for any appropriations necessary to open up that river to 
successful navigation. That mines of gold, silver and coal 
abound in that vast fertile country, and that emigration is 
seeking it in large numbers; the world-wide wonders of the 
national park are situated upon the head waters of the Yel¬ 
lowstone, and removing the obstructions of the river will 
open up a cheap and direct route for tourists and naural- 
ists. Reminding your honorable bodies of the isolated 
position of this territory and the many disadvantages its 
people labor under, of the privations they endure, and their 
unfavorable situation relative to markets for the sale of 
their products and the procuring of supplies, we earnestly 
petition your favorable consideration of our necessities, 
and urge upon you the propriety of making an appropria¬ 
tion to clear out the channels of the parts of the Missouri 
and Yellowstone rivers your memorialists have herein re¬ 
ferred to. 

Your memorialists further beg leave to represent, that 
an expenditure, by the government, of a small amount of 
means in improving the navigation of said waters, will not 
only be of great benefit to the people of Montana, placing 
them in part on an equal footing with other territories of 
the west, but will also be of great utility to the govern¬ 
ment. The main rivers of the United States being national 
thoroughfares, we deem it but just and reasonable to ask 
your honorable bodies to appropriate a sufficient amount of 
money to remove the obstructions and make navigable said 
rivers. Therefore, your memorialists, do humbly ask! for 
the appropriation of-dollars, to be used for such 
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purpose, in such manner, as your honorable bodies may 
deem advisable. And your memorialists will ever pray. 

S. W. Langhorne, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Asa Brown, 

President of the Council. 

3717 Hearing Exhibit No. 51. 

LAWS, RESOLUTIONS AND MEMORIALS OF THE 

STATE OF MONTANA 

Passed at the Eleventh Regular Session of the 
Legislative Assembly 

Held at Helena, the Seat of Government of said State, 
Commencing January 4th, 1909, and Ending March 4th, 
1909. 


3718 SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 1. 

Whereas the National Rivers and Harbors Congress has 
asked that provision be made for five hundred million dol¬ 
lars to be expended for the development of the navigable 
Waterways of the United States and, 

Whereas it has been publicly announced by a high and 
well informed official of the United States that a sum of 
about two hundred and seventy-five millions of dollars has 
already been appropriated and authorized to be expended 
upon works now undertaken and to be hereafter completed 
on the Rivers and Harbors of the United States and, 

Whereas none of said two hundred and seventy-five mil¬ 
lions of dollars is being expended on the sixteen hundred 
miles of the navigable Missouri River above Sioux City 
and, 

Whereas the report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors recommends the improvement of the Missouri 
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River below Sioux City, (which is concurred in by the 
United States Engineers) and it’s estimate provides for 
the general improvement of the Missouri River below Sioux 
City, la., of which sum two million dollars is to be expended 
annually upon the Missouri River from Kansas City to 
St. Louis, and, 

Whereas no estimates have been made for the general 
improvement of the Missouri River above Sioux City, la., 
or the Yellowstone River or the Red River of the North, 
and, 

Whereas no money is being expended nor has provision 
been made to expend any part of the aforementioned forty- 
two million five hundred dollars within the states of North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Montana, and 

Whereas the United States Engineer’s estimate sub¬ 
mitted to the Chief of Engineers and through him submitted 
to the present Congress, makes practically no provision for 
any expenditure for the improvement or snaging of the Up¬ 
per Missouri River above Sioux City or the Yellowstone 
River in North Dakota and Montana, and 

Whereas Commerce carried on these streams during the 
year 1908 in the localities mentioned exceeds that of the 
Missouri River below Sioux City. 

Now Therefore Be It Resolved by the Senate, the House 
of Representatives concurring, that our Senators and 
3719 Representative in Congress be requested to imme¬ 
diately obtain proper estimates through the War De¬ 
partment of the requirements for the permanent, general 
improvement of the Missouri River between Sioux City, la., 
and Ft. Benton, Mont., and the Yellowstone River between 
its mouth and Terry, Mont., and on the Red River of the 
North between Fargo, N. D., and the International Boun¬ 
dary Line and for the specific improvement and the revet¬ 
ment of the River banks at several points, namely:—in the 
vicinity of Judith, Frazier and Mondak, Mont., and other 
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places where caving banks menace river craft and destroy 
the channel, and that they be requested to obtain suitable 
appropriations from the present Congress wherewith to 
make these specific improvements promptly and in the 
event of there being no River and Harbor bill, they be 
requested to secure adequate appropriations for these spe¬ 
cific improvements, through some other measure, so as to 
maintain the channel of these rivers for the purpose of 
protecting and providing for the present and continually 
increasing Commerce thereon. 

Resolved that a certified copy of this resolution be sent 
to our Senators and Representative in Congress. 

Approved March 6, 1909. 

• ••••••••• 

3720 HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 5. 

Be it Resolved by the House of Representatives of the 
State of Montana, the Senate Concurring: 

That Whereas, the subject of improvement of water¬ 
ways by the federal government for the purpose of navi¬ 
gation, and the promotion of commerce thereby, is of vital 
importance to the whole people, and 

Whereas, the policy of such improvement and promo¬ 
tion is not confined to any political party but is one which 
has been emphatically endorsed by all parties and their 
representatives and by all the prominent statesmen of the 
country, and 

Whereas, said policy arose out of necessity for larger 
facilities for prompt, universal and cheapened carriage of 
the subjects of commerce, which policy demands, to those 
ends, the greatly enlarged use of natural waterways as 
well as the building of artificial waterways in various 
localities, and 

Whereas, such improvement of the whole country is for 
the benefit of the people everywhere and to inland towns 
as well as to those located on waterways, and, 
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Whereas, there exists in the more westerly sections of 
the country and elsewhere various organizations created 
and in active operation for the purpose of promoting 
3721 the above stated ends, one of which organiza¬ 
tions, more particularly devoted to bringing about 
the systematic improvement of the Missouri River on both 
its upper and lower reaches, for the purpose of naviga¬ 
tion and greatly increasing the facilities of operating boats 
thereon in trade and commerce, is the Missouri River 
Navigation Congress, and the purposes of said organiza¬ 
tion are of great interest and benefit to the people of the 
Missouri River Valley at large and particularly to the 
Missouri and Yellowstone Valleys within the State of 
Montana; therefore, 

Be It Resolved, that the State of Montana is vitally in¬ 
terested in, and hereby through her legislature heartily 
endorses the issue and the policy of improvement of in¬ 
ternal waterways throughout the United States, including 
the Missouri River and its navigable tributaries, the build¬ 
ing of the deep waterways canal from Lake Michigan to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the deepening of the channel of 
the Missouri River and the Mississippi to render such canal 
more practicable and useful for large lines of commerce 
of the west and south, and the systematic improvement of 
the upper Missouri as part of the general process, thereby 
bringing the seaboards, east and south, practically much 
nearer the Missouri Valley and to Montana producers, mer¬ 
chants, and consumers, which improvements will result in 
materially cheapening and accelerating the carriage of com¬ 
modities in this State and the northwest at large, and of 
increasing the value of our products in the markets of the 
world. 

Resolved, that the State of Montana and her citizens will 
encourage in all proper ways the work of the Missouri 
River Navigation Congress. 

Resolved, that Montana, the upper Missouri River State, 
the source of the river and representing the greatest reach 
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of said river, among the seven states represented by said 
Missouri River Navigation Congress, sends greeting to each 
and all of the other states represented in said organization, 
and asks their united co-operation in common with the State 
of Montana, whose co-operation is hereby pledged, in the 
promotion of the purposes of said organization, and of the 
affiliated organizations of the west and south. That we 
favor an intelligent and comprehensive plan of im- 

3722 provement of the Missouri River and its navigable 
tributaries and other commercial waterways, and a 

faithful and economical expenditure of moneys by the fed¬ 
eral government to those ends, and pursuant to such plans. 

Resolved, that we urgently request the Montana delega¬ 
tion in congress to co-operate in bringing about, by the 
present and next congress, such reasonable appropriations 
for internal waterways improvement for the purpose of 
navigation, including the Missouri River and her navigable 
tributaries, as will be adequate to effectuate substantial 
progress to such improvements as soon in future as proper 
plans for such outlay can be adopted. 

Approved March 8, 1909. 

3723 Hearing Exhibit No. 52. 

LAWS, RESOLUTIONS AND MEMORIALS OF THE 

STATE OF MONTANA 

Passed by the Fifteenth Regular Session of the 
Legislative Assembly 


Held at Helena, the Seat of Government of Said State, 

Commencing January 1, 1917, and Ending March 1, 
1917 

• •••••••«• 
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3724 JOINT HOUSE MEMORIAL NO. 2. 

A Resolution Memorializing Congress to Relinquish and 

Cease to Exercise Its Jurisdiction Over the Missouri and 

Yellowstone Rivers in the State of Montana. 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of 

the United States in Congress Assembled: 

Whereas, the Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers in the 
State of Montana have ceased to be used for interstate 
commerce; and, 

Whereas, said streams could not be made navigable be¬ 
tween Montana and North Dakota without the expenditure 
of large sums of money, the amount of which would be 
wholly disproportionate to any benefit or advantage which 
could be derived from the use of said streams for the pur¬ 
pose of navigation; and, 

Whereas, railroads now extend between all points on 
said rivers in and outside of the State of Montana be¬ 
tween which commerce is or can be carried on by means 
of such railroads; and, 

Whereas, the welfare of the people of Montana and the 
proper development of said state require that the construc¬ 
tion of bridges, the diversion of water from said streams 
for the purpose of irrigation and the operation of ferries 
over and across said rivers, should be under the super¬ 
vision, control and jurisdiction of said state; and, 

Whereas, no useful purpose can be subserved by Con¬ 
gress continuing to exercise jurisdiction over said rivers in 
the State of Montana: 


Now, Therefore, be it resolved by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Fifteenth Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Montana, the Senate concurring therein, that we 
do hereby petition the Congress of the United States that 
it relinquish and cease to exercise its jurisdiction over said 
rivers in the State of Montana; 
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Resolved Further that a copy of this Memorial be for¬ 
warded by the Secretary of State of the State of Montana 
to the Senate of the United States; and that a copy of 
this Memorial be forwarded by the Secretary of State of 
the State of Montana to the House of Representatives of 
the United States; 

And Be It Further Resolved, that a copy hereof be 
transmitted by the Secretary of State of the State of Mon¬ 
tana to the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
the State of Montana, with the request that they use every 
effort within their power to bring about a speedy action 
for the ends and purposes herein indicated. 

Approved February 7th, 1917. 

3725 Hearing Exhibit No. 53. 

LAWS, RESOLUTIONS AND MEMORIALS OF THE 

STATE OF MONTANA 

Passed by the Sixteenth Regular Session of the 
Legislative Assembly 


Held at Helena, the Seat of Government of Said State, 
Commencing January 6, 1919, and Ending March 6, 
1919 

• ••••••••• 

3726 SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL NO. 6. 

A Memorial to Congress: Relating to the Navigation of the 
Missouri River. 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States in Congress Assembled: 

We, your Memorialists, the Sixteenth Legislative As¬ 
sembly of the State of Montana, Respectfully Represent 
and Petition; that 
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Whereas, The Missouri River in northeastern Montana 
is a navigable stream under the sole control and jurisdic¬ 
tion of the United States Government through its Secretary 
of War; and 

Whereas, The said Missouri River in northeastern Mon¬ 
tana forms an important line of communication and 
3727 supply adjacent to and paralleling the north boun¬ 
dary of the United States in case of urgent need for 
Military purposes; and 

Whereas, Many settlers have engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, establishing homes and substantial permanent 
improvements along the banks of said Missouri River in 
good faith; and 

Whereas, The said Missouri River, at various places 
where such permanent improvements have been made, is 
steadily cutting into its banks and threatening the destruc¬ 
tion of these valuable lands and improvements above re- 
fered to; and 

Whereas, It is the belief of this Legislative Assembly 
that encouragement of such settlement and improvements 
is desirable along this waterway which forms so important 
a line of communication and supply in case of military 
necessity. 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, That we, your Memor¬ 
ialists, do hereby urgently petition the Congress of the 
United States for the necessary legislation to make avail¬ 
able such protection, at different points on the Missouri 
River in northeastern Montana, as may be necessary to 
prevent erosion of its banks where valuable improvements 
are located and that funds for that purpose be made avail¬ 
able ; and 

Be It Further Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
Montana be directed to forward a duly authenticated copy 
of this Memorial both to the Senate and to the House of 
Representatives of the United States; and that he be fur- 
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ther directed to forward like copies of this Memorial to 
each of the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
Montana with the request that they use their best endeavors 
to bring about a speedy consumation of the relief herein 
petitioned for. 

Approved March 5, 1919. 


3728 Hearing Exhibit No. 54. 

LAWS, RESOLUTIONS AND MEMORIALS OF THE 

STATE OF MONTANA 

Passed by the Twenty-second Legislative Assembly 

in Regular Session 
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Commencing January 5th, 1931, and Ending March 5th, 
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3729 HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 5. 

To The Honorable, His Excellency, the Governor of the 
State of Montana; to the Highway Commission of the 
State of Montana; to the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States; to the Secretary of War of the United 
States, Greetings: 

Whereas, House Joint Resolution Number Four of the 
Twenty-first Legislative Assembly called attention to the 
then existent and ever increasing need for bridging the 
Missouri and lower Yellowstone Rivers in the State of 
Montana, and 

Whereas, The State Highway Commission of the State 
of Montana by aforesaid House Joint Resolution Number 
Four was requested to make necessary examination and 
surveys preliminary to the location for construction of 
highway bridges over aforesaid rivers, and 





Whereas, The State of Montana throngh its Highway 
Commission, the State of North Dakota throngh its High¬ 
way Commission, the Federal Government throngh the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the War Department through its 
control of the Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers as navi¬ 
gable waters, and the County of Richland in the State of 
Montana have joined in furthering and contracting for the 
construction of the bridge desired near Sidney, Montana, 
and 

Whereas, The contract for such bridge was let, due to 
the low price of material and labor, at such a reduced cost 
below the estimate of the engineers of the Montana State 
Highway Commission;—to-wit, at approximately One Hun¬ 
dred Forty Thousand Dollars below said estimate, and 

Whereas, It may be possible by immediate, consistent, 
and progressive action to save to the highway funds of the 
State of Montana, to the funds of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and to the various interested counties of the State 
of Montana similar approximate reductions in the cost of 
proposed bridges; in particular the bridge proposed to 
cross the Missouri River near Culbertson, Montana, and 
the bridge proposed to cross the Missouri River at the 
so-called Power Plant site between Fergus and Blaine coun¬ 
ties, and the bridge at the so-called Lismas site between 
Valley and Garfield counties, on said river; plans for their 
share of the cost having been practically completed by the 
interested counties; 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, That His Excellency, 
the Governor of the State of Montana, the Highway Com¬ 
mission of the State of Montana, the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture of the United States, the Secretary of War of 
3730 the United States, and the representatives of the 
State of Montana in the Congress of the United 
States, be, and hereby are, requested and urged to expedite 
in every possible way by immediate executive and legislative 
action, the progress of proposed bridge construction of 
bridges as provided in House Joint Resolution Number 
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Four, Twenty-first Legislative Assembly, to the end that 
monetary saving may accrue to the highway funds of the 
State and Federal Government and that the benefit of the 
early completion of said bridges may be afforded the resi¬ 
dents of the State of Montana and the general public. 

Be It Further Resolved, That the Highway Commis¬ 
sion of the State of Montana and the Bureau of Public 
Roads, be, and hereby is, requested and enjoined wherever 
possible, to provide for contributions from counties to fed¬ 
eral aid highway and bridge construction, to be paid in 
several adjusted payments covering such period of time as 
the flexibility of highway funds and the construction pay¬ 
ments for such highway or bridge construction may 
permit; and to facilitate in every way possible the economi¬ 
cal distributive application of funds so contributed, that 
such payments be made without unnecessary burden upon 
said counties. 

Be It Further Resolved, That a copy of this Resolution 
be forwarded to His Excellency, the Governor of the State 
of Montana; to the Highway Commission of the State of 
Montana; to the Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States; to the Secretary of War of the United States; and 
to the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the 
State of Montana. 

Approved March 12, 1931. 

• •#••••••• 
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3732 HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL NO. 8 

A Resolution Memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to Enact Legislation to Facilitate the Transporta¬ 
tion of Products of Montana and Adjacent States by Con¬ 
struction of Dams and Other Facilities to Make Navi¬ 
gable the Missouri River From Its Mouth to Fort Ben¬ 
ton, Montana. 


3733 To the Honorable Senate and House of Representa¬ 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
Assembled: 

Whereas, The United States army engineers are engaged 
in the construction of a dam across the Missouri river at 
Fort Peck, Montana, for the purpose of controlling the 
waters of the said Missouri river below the site of the dam 
in aid of navigation of said river from its mouth to the loca¬ 
tion of the dam, and 


Whereas, The said United States army engineers are 
engaged in river and channel improvement work from Sioux 
City, Iowa, to the mouth of the Missouri river above St. 
Louis, Missouri, and 

Whereas, It appears that the said United States army 
engineers have surveyed and located sites for dams to 
make completely navigable the Missouri river into the State 
of Montana, and i 


Whereas, The establishment of a water route for Mon¬ 
tana products to markets on the inland waterways of the 
United States would result in greatly lowered rates for 
the transportation thereof, and would result in immeasur¬ 
able benefit to Montana producers and producers of adja¬ 
cent states; 


Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, By the house of repre¬ 
sentatives of the State of Montana, the senate concurring, 
that the congress of the United States be, and it is hereby 
requested and resolved to enact legislation providing for 
the progressive construction and completion of the dams 
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necessary, together with adequate ship locks and/or ship 
elevators in each dam, and together with ship locks and/or 
ship elevators in the Fort Pack dam, to make navigable 
the Missouri river from its mouth to Fort Benton, Mon¬ 
tana, providing a water route of nine-foot channel depth 
for the transportation of products of Montana and adja¬ 
cent states, and 

Be It Further Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Montana, be directed to send a copy of this 
resolution to each of the senators and representatives of 
the State of Montana in congress. 

Approved March 11, 1939. 

3734 Hearing Exhibit No. 56. 

LAWS, RESOLUTIONS AND MEMORIALS OF THE 

STATE OF MONTANA 

Passed by the Twenty-ninth Legislative Assembly 

in Regular Session 

Held at Helena, the Seat of Government of Said State, 
Commencing January 1st, 1945, and Ending March 1st, 
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3735 SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL NO. 3 

A Senate Joint Memorial to the Governor of the State of 
Montana Requesting the Declaration of the Recognition 
of Fort Benton As a Place of Prominence in the History 
of the State of Montana. 

To His Excellency, the Governor, the Honorable Governor 
Sam C. Ford of the State of Montana: 

Your Memoralists, the Members of the Twenty-ninth Legis¬ 
lative Assembly of the State of Montana, the House and 
the Senate Concurring, Respectfully Represent: 

3736 Whereas, the city of Fort Benton was founded in 
the year, 1846; and, 
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Whereas, the city of Fort Benton was the head of the 
river traffic in the early history of Montana; and, 

Whereas, Fort Benton was first visited by Lewis and 
Clark in 1804; and, 

Whereas, the twenty-first legislative assembly in 1929 
passed an act designating Fort Benton as a place for the 
erection of a memorial commemorating the Lewis and Clark 
expedition and setting up a commission of three persons 
to commemorate the exploration by the Lewis and Clark 
expedition; and, 

Whereas, the Lewis and Clark trail is now being marked 
and a commission has been set up for that purpose; and, 

Whereas, the city of Fort Benton is about to celebrate 
its centennial anniversary, 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, that in the sense and 
desire of your memoralists, the legislative assembly of 
the State of Montana, that the governor of the State of 
Montana should issue a proclamation declaring Fort Ben¬ 
ton to be a place of historical renown in the history of 
Montana and designating the centennial anniversary as a 
state celebration. 

Approved February 24, 1945. 

• • • * # # • • • • 

Hearing Exhibit No. 61. 

3782 THREE YEARS AMONG THE INDIANS AND 

MEXICANS 

By General Thomas James 
of Monroe County, Illinois 

MCMXVI 


3783 We arrived at the Forks of the Missouri on the 
third day of April, 1810, ten months after leaving 
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St. Louis and two months and one day after quitting my 
cabin above the Gros Ventre village. We had now reached 
our place of business, trapping for beaver, and prepared 
to set to work. Dougherty, Brown, Ware and myself 
agreed to trap in company on the Missouri between the 
Forks and the Falls, which lie several hundred miles down 
the river to the north, from the Forks. We made two 
canoes by hollowing out the trunks of two trees and on 
the third or fourth day after our arrival at the Forks 
we were ready to start on an expedition down the river. 
The rest of the Americans with a few French, in all eight¬ 
een in number, determined to go up the Jefferson river 
for trapping, and the rest of the company under Col 
Menard remained to complete the Fort and trading house 
at the Forks between the Jefferson and Madison rivers. 

On parting from Cheek, he said in a melancholy 
3784 tone, “James you are going down the Missouri, and 
it is the general opinion that you will be killed. 
The Blackfeet are at the falls, encamped I hear, and we 
fear you will never come back. But I am afraid for my¬ 
self as well as you. I know not the cause, but I have felt 
fear ever since I came to the Forks, and I never was 
afraid of anything before. You may come out safe, and 
I may be killed. Then you will say, there was Cheek 
afraid to go with us down the river for fear of death, and 
now he has found his grave by going up the river. I may 
be dead when you return.” His words made little im¬ 
pression on me at the time, but his tragical end a few days 
afterwards recalled them to my mind and stamped them on 
my memory forever. I endeavored to persuade him to 
join our party, while he was equally urgent for me to 
join his, saying that if we went in one company our force 
would afford more protection from Indians, than in small 
parties, while I contended that the fewer our numbers the 
better would be our chance of concealment and escape from 
any war parties that might be traversing the country. We 
parted never to meet again, taking opposite directions and 
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both of us going into the midst of dangers. My company 
of four started down the river and caught some beaver on 
the first day. On the second we passed a very high spur 
of the mountain on our right. The mountains in sight on 
our left, were not so high as those to the east of us. On 
the third day we issued from very high and desolate moun¬ 
tains on both sides of us, whose tops are covered 

3785 with snow throughout the year, and came upon a 
scene of beauty and magnificence combined, un¬ 
equalled by any other view of nature that I ever beheld. 

• • • • • • • • •!• 

3786 We floated on till evening through this most de¬ 
lightful country, when we stopped and prepared sup¬ 
per on the bank of the river. We set our traps and be¬ 
fore going to rest for the night we examined them and 
found a beaver in every one, being twenty-three in all. In 
the morning we were nearly as successful as before and 
were cheered with thoughts of making a speedy fortune. 
We determined to remain in this second paradise as long 
as our pursuits would permit. We skinned our beaver, 
ate breakfast and started to go further down the river in 
search of a good camp ground. Brown and Dougherty 
started in a canoe, before Ware and I were ready, and 
after going about two hundred yards, they struck a rock 
concealed under the water, overturned the canoe, and lost 
all our skins and ammunition except the little powder in 
our horns and few skins left behind. They also lost their 
guns, but saved themselves and the canoe. Ware and I 
soon followed them, and we all encamped at the mouth 
of a small creek on the left side of the river. Here Ware 
and I remained while the two others went back to the Fort 
to procure other guns and ammunition, taking with them 
one of our guns. They reached the Fort the first night, 
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3788 FORT BENTON. 1847-1864 

Fort Benton was the successor to Fort McKenzie which 
was abandoned in the spring of 1844 and the property 
moved down to the mouth of the Judith river where Char- 
don built Fort F. A. C. which was named for him. This 
was not a desirable location for the Blackfoot trade and 
Culbertson who had been in charge at Fort John on the 
Platte river for some time was sent in the fall of 1845 to 
take charge of Fort Chardon. He burned Fort F. A. C. 
and moved up to a point across the river and above the site 
of old Fort McKenzie and occupied a trading post which 
had been built by the opposition firm of Fox, Livingstone 
& Company which was known as Fort Cotton. This op¬ 
position company had sold out about this time to the P. 
Chouteau, Jr., and Company and their buildings became 
the property of that company. Fort Cotton had not been 
in existence very long and was named for a Mr. Cotton, one 
of the traders of Fox, Livingstone & Company. The loca¬ 
tion is known as Cotton Bottom today but few of the old 
timers know why. 

Culbertson named his new fort Honore in honor of 
Honore Picotte, agent for the U. M. 0., but Picotte wrote 
him on March 12, 1846, as follows: “I am flattered and 
thank you for your good opinion of me in giving my name 
to your Fort, but, I request you to substitute Lewis in 
the place of Honore, which is much more suitable and ap¬ 
propriate. 7 J (Chardon Journal at Ft. Clark.) And in 
this year, 1846, the name was changed to Fort Lewis. 

3789 From Father Point’s journal we learn that Fort 
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Lewis was moved May 19, 1847, across the river and 
several miles below to a location more suitable for trade 
and habitation. Culbertson told Bradley that the fort; was 
christened Benton in honor of Senator Thomas H. Benton 
of Missouri on Dec. 25, 1850, at a Christmas Day cele¬ 
bration at the fort but it was known as Fort, Benton in the 
ledgers of P. Chouteau, Jr. and Company as early as 1848. 
Probably a formal christening was made on the day Cul¬ 
bertson named. The new fort was built of logs but later 
the log buildings were replaced with adobe structures which 
were a number of years, 1850-1860, in building. The P. 
Chouteau, Jr. & Company about 1864 sold out to the North¬ 
west Company which occupied the buildings for a few years. 
The U. S. soldiers stationed at Fort Benton were housed 


in the old fort from 1869 to 1874, when quarters in |the 
town were rented for the accommodation of the army peo¬ 


ple. 
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3808 Electric Properties 

Generating Stations 

The generating stations of the Company comprise thir¬ 
teen hydro-electric stations with a total aggregate capacity 
of 349,500 kilowatts. 
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Eight of the hydro-electric generating stations of the 
Company, namely, the Madison, Canyon Ferry, Hauser 
Lake, Holter, Black Eagle, Rainbow, Ryan and Morony 
stations, with a total aggregate capacity of 242,500 in¬ 
stalled kilowatts, are located on the Missouri River and its 
tributaries. This group of stations, operated in coordina¬ 
tion with one another, having a total developed head of 735 
feet, utilizes the storage of the Hebgen Reservoir which 
has a capacity of 345,000 acre feet. In addition each of the 
stations has substantial storage capacity, aggregating 
195,000 acre feet, which is used to equalize stream flow 
and for peak operation. The total storage capacity of the 
Company’s Missouri and Madison River system is 540,000 
acre feet, equivalent to approximately 260,000,000 kilowatt 
hours under average operating conditions. 

The five other hydro-electric generating stations of the 
Company, with a total aggregate capacity of 107,000 KW, 
are the Kerr Station, located on Flathead River, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Clark Fork River; the Thompson Falls station, 
located on Clark Fork River; Mystic Lake station, located 
on West Rosebud Creek, a tributary of the Yellowstone 
River; Flint Creek station located on Flint Creek near 
Anaconda; and the Milltown station also located on Clark 
Fork River. 

3809 Information relative to Company’s reservoirs and 
hydro-electric generating stations is set forth in the 
following table: 
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Storage 

Capacity 

Static 

Head 

Capacity t 
of 

Output KWH 
12 mo s. end. 

Construction 

Name of Station 

♦Hegben Reservoir 

Type of Dam 

Earth 

Concrete Core 

Acre Feet 

345,000 

Feet 

Plant KW 

12/31/44 

Completed 

1915 

♦Madison 

Timber Crib— 
Rock Filled 

19,100 

122 

9,000 

66,732.00 

1906 

♦Canyon Ferry_ 

Timber Crib— 
Rock Filled 

40,700 

33 

7,500 

50,008,000 

1898 

♦Hauser Lake.- 

Concrete 

Gravity Type 

56,900 

66 

18,000 

111,777,000 

1911 

Enlarged 

1914 

♦Holter 

Concrete 

Gravity Type 

66,500 

110 

50,000 

245,254,000 

1917 

Black Eagle 

Concrete 

Gravity Type 

1,710 

51 

18,000 

111,784,000 

1927 

Rainbow 

Timber Crib_ 

Rock Filled 

1,060 

115 

35,000 

266,470,000 

1910 

Enlarged. 

1916 

Ryan 

Concrete 

Gravity Type 

2,230 

153 

60,000 

362,626,000 

1916 

Morony 

Concrete 

Gravity Type 

6,730 

85 

45,000 

212,783,000 

1930 

♦Thompson Falls— 

Concrete 

Gravity Type 

14,970 

62 

35,000 

254,543,000 

1915 

♦Mystic Lake- 

Concrete_ 

Arch Type 

20,300 

1,127 

11,500 

50,516,000 

1925 

♦Flint Creek- 

Masonry 

Gravity Type 

16,400 

718 

1,100 

10,517,000 

1889 

Milltown 

Timber Crib_ 

Rock Filled 

0 

33 

3,400 

21,870,000 

1908 

♦Kerr 

Concrete 

1,100,000 

190 

56,000 

349,500 

484,256,000 

2,249,136,000 

1938 


t Capacities of generating stations stated arc actual peak capacities. 

• Located in whole or in part on United States Government lands under permits or licenses, as more fully 
set forth under the caption "Properties Subject to Federal Licenses or Permits". 


The dependable peak capacity of the Company’s system, 
without making use of its interconnection with other: sys¬ 
tems, is 291,000 kilowatts, but more than 90 per cent of the 
time the peak capacity is 347,000 kilowatts. The difference 
between the 347,000 bw and the 291,000 kw is an allowance 
for shutting down the Company’s largest unit for inspec¬ 
tion or repair. By using the interconnections which it has 
with other systems, the Company could supply a peak load 
of 347,000 kw. 

The firm capacity of the Company’s system or the power 
which could be generated continuously based on the most 
adverse water year known is 220,000 kw. During 90 per 
cent of the time the firm capacity is 232,000 kw. The Com¬ 
pany can at all times through its interconnection obtain 
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from the Fort Peck project additional power, thereby 
increasing its dependable peak capacity and its firm ca¬ 
pacity. 

As a matter of actual operation the Company can also 
obtain additional peak capacity and additional firm capacity 
through its interconnections with The Washington Water 
Power Company, an affiliate, to the west and Utah Power 
& Light Company, an affiliate, on the south. 

The maximum one-hour integrated demand on the inter¬ 
connected system of the Company occurred between 6 P. M. 
and 7 P. M. on December 8, 1943 and was 376,600 kw. The 
maximum average load for any month supplied by the Com¬ 
pany was 318,562 kw in October 1943. The maximum yearly 
average load for any year was 288,953 kw in the year 1943. 
The Company in 1943 supplied 2,223,657,000 kwh. The maxi¬ 
mum one-hour integrated demand of 376,600 kw was sup¬ 
plied by 340,100 kw from the Company’s generating facili¬ 
ties and by 36,500 kw of purchased power from the follow¬ 
ing sources: Fort Peck project, 35,500 kw and The Wash¬ 
ington Water Power Company, 1,000 kw. The maximum 
average load for October, 1943, of 318,562 kw was supplied 
by 272,627 kw from the Company’s generating facilities 
and by 45,935 kw of purchased power. The Company can 
supply from its own system all of the power that it is obli¬ 
gated to supply to its public customers and to its contract 
customers who are entitled to anything other than surplus 
power. The Company does not have adequate information 
on the basis of which it can state the amounts of firm ca¬ 
pacity available to it from the Fort Peck project or from 
Utah Power & Light Company or The Washington Water 
Power Company. 

3810 Properties Subject to Federal Licenses or Permits 

The following discussion of the subject of federal licenses 
and permits, and questions relating to the acquisition of 
certain of said permits by the Company without express 
approval, must be read in connection with the specific facts 
stated hereafter as to each hydroelectric development. 
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Prior to the enactment of the Federal Water Power Act 
(41 Stat. 1063) on June 10, 1920, jurisdiction to issue per¬ 
mits for the occupation of government lands for hydroelec¬ 
tric developments was vested in the Secretary of the Inter¬ 
ior, pursuant to the Act of February 15,1901 (31 Stat. 790). 
This Act was amended to confer similar authority on the 
Secretary of Agriculture; Act of February 1, 1905 (33 
Stat. 628). 

The Federal Water Power Act, which has been super¬ 
seded by the present Federal Power Act, terminated the 
authority of the Secretaries of Agriculture and of the 
Interior to issue any permits for hydroelectric projects 
after its effective date and substituted therefor a licensing 
authority in the Federal Power Commission under which 
major licenses would include the provisions described be¬ 
low. 

The Company is continuing to operate its Hebgen, Can¬ 
yon Ferry, Holter, Hauser and Mystic Lake stations under 
permits granted by Secretaries of the Interior and Agri¬ 
culture prior to June 10, 1920, the effective date of the 
Federal Water Power Act. Under the provisions of the 
authorizing Acts, such permits may be revoked by the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture in his discretion, in the case of per¬ 
mits granted by him, and by the Secretary of the ; In¬ 
terior, in his discretion, in the case of permits granted 
by him. In addition, the permits issued to the Com¬ 
pany by the Secretary of Agriculture are by their 
terms transferable only with the approval of the Secretary. 

No provision with respect to transfer is contained in 
3811 the permits or rights-of-way issued by the Secretary 
of Interior. As indicated below, in certain instances 
the Company is relying upon permits issued to a predeces¬ 
sor company, Specific approval for the acquisition by the 
Company of such permits was not obtained. Nevertheless, 
in such instances the respective Secretaries of Agriculture 
and the Interior have accepted from the Company pay¬ 
ments made pursuant to the prescribed conditions of the 
original permits for many years, and are presently accept¬ 
ing such payments. 
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Although, to the knowledge of the Company, there has 
been no decision of any court upon the point, the Chief 
Counsel to the Federal Power Commission, in a proceeding 
not involving any of the Company’s developments, advised 
the Commission in 1927 that, in his opinion, projects con¬ 
structed in whole or in part on government lands or in the 
navigable waters of the United States under permits 
granted by recognized authority prior to the passage of 
the Federal Water Power Act and transferred without 
specific approval of such authority, required licenses from 
the Federal Power Commission. The facts on which this 
opinion was based are, in the opinion of counsel for the 
Company, distinguishable from the facts involved in con¬ 
nection with the permits or rights-of-way under which the 
Company operates. 

Both the Federal Water Power Act and the present Fed¬ 
eral Power Act make it optional with the holder of a valid 
existing permit from either the Secretary of Agriculture 
or the Secretary of the Interior to continue to operate 
under that permit or to apply for a license from the Fed¬ 
eral Power Commission. 
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3813 The Territory Served 


The Company serves most of the State of Montana with 
electricity, the estimated population of the area served by 
the Company being approximately 300,000 people, j Elec¬ 
tricity is supplied in 168 communities, natural gas in 16 
communities, water in one community, and steam heat in 
two communities. 

The area served by the Company includes the principal 
industrial area of Montana, and both electricity and gas 
are sold for these industrial purposes. 

The Company also supplies power for the operation of 
440 miles of the electrified Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad Company from Harlowton, Montana, to 
Avery, Idaho, and for the totally electrified Butte, .Ana¬ 
conda & Pacific Railway Company, operating between Butte 
and Anaconda. 

The Company supplies power to certain mining and 
milling operations in the Coeur d’Alene mining district in 
Idaho. 

The Company’s electric system is entirely interconnected 
and comprises eight operating divisions. The name of each 
principal town in each of these divisions and the estimated 
population served (based on number of residential; cus¬ 
tomers) in that town and adjacent territory are as shown 
below: 


Estimated 

Division and Population 

Chief Town Served 

Billings _ 33,036 

Bozeman _ 11,268 

Butte _ 48,684 

Great Falls _ 35,736 

Helena_ 18,148 

Lewistown - 6,792 

Livingston - 8,356 

Missoula - 27,620 
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Other important cities in Montana supplied with elec¬ 
tricity by the Company include Anaconda, Havre, Roundup, 
Red Lodge, Deer Lodge, Hamilton and Glasgow. 

The Company’s electric property is not Only physically 
integrated by its own transmission lines, but it is also inter¬ 
connected with the Government’s Fort Peck Project and 
with the electric systems of Utah Power & Light Company 
and The Washington Water Power Company. The Com¬ 
pany’s electric system forms an integral part of the North¬ 
west Power pool, which was created to assure abundant 
electric power for war production and which consists of 
eight private electric companies, the municipal plants of 
Tacoma and Seattle and the Federal Government plants 
at Fort Peck, Bonneville and Grand Coulee. 

• ••••••••• 

Service 

The Company’s power plants are all hydroelectric, but it 
has the desirable situation of having these plants located 
on four different watersheds with different precipitation 
characteristics. 

3814 On the Madison and Missouri Rivers, which are 
located on the eastern slope of the Continental 
Divide, the Company has nine storage reservoirs and eight 
power plants. 

Hebgen reservoir has a capacity of 345,000 acre feet. 
It is located in Montana, near the boundary of Yellowstone 
Park and near the headwaters of the Madison River. The 
water stored in Hebgen is used through each of the eight 
power plants located below that reservoir on the Madison 
and Missouri Rivers. The water stored in each other reser¬ 
voir is used at the power plant where it is stored and at all 
plants lower down the river. 

This string of reservoirs and power plants on the Madi¬ 
son and Missouri Rivers has a total storage capacity of 
540,000 acre feet and a combined installed capacity of 
242,500 kilowatts. 

• ••••••••• 
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The operation of the nine reservoirs and eight power 
plants on the Madison and Missouri Rivers and of the Kerr 
and Thompson Falls reservoir and power plants on the 
Flathead and Clark Fork Rivers utilizes in an efficient and 
economical manner the waters of these two watersheds and 
assures the Company of a reliable supply of electric energy 
without the necessity of having steam plants. 

The Company has agreements covering the purchase and 
exchange of power with Utah Power & Light Company 
and The Washington Water Power Company, affiliated com¬ 
panies, and with the Bureau of Reclamation for power from 
the Fort Peck project. 

The Company during the last several war years has been 
able to supply, without difficulty, the large requirements 
which have existed on its system and during much of the 
time has been able to supply power to Utah Power & Light 
Company and to The Washington Water Power Company. 

Total sales during the year 1944 were 2,140,501,864 kilo¬ 
watt-hours. At the end of 1944 the Company had a total of 
90,167 electric customers, including 75,094 residential cus¬ 
tomers, 13,411 commercial customers, 1,432 industrial cus¬ 
tomers, 191 governmental and municipal customers and 39 
other electric utilities and railways. 
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3,880 

4,240 
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4,180 
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4,600 
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8.800 


3.800 

8,120 

8,840 

3,980 
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4,180 

4,000 

8.800 
4*800 
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3.800 

8,440 

6,330 

6,040 
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6,490 
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3,700 

4.000 

6.800 
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7,100 
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9,920 

8,820 
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16.400 
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10.400 
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13.400 
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27,400 
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4,000 

6,020 

7,490 
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3,200 
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17,700 
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13,700 
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6,690 
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4,411 
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14,690 
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4,694 
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6,660 
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7,020 
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6,110 

146,810 

4,300 
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6,800 
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103,460 

3,880 
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6,010 

4,080 

91,820 

3.860 

4,880 

4,800 

4,000 

87,390 

4,370 
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6,230 

7.000 
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3,340 

4,000 
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4,900 
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2,690 
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4,600 
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3.800 

80,780 
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6,870 
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6,790 
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146,810 
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5.220 

5,460 

4,680 
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Hearing Exhibit No. 74. 

3825 STEAMBOAT ARRIVALS AT FORT BENTON 
STREAM FLOW AND GAGE HEIGHTS 

Average Daily 
Discharge at 

Date Name of Boat Fort Benton 


Cubic; Feet 

2881 Per Second 

July 11- Butte - 12,600 

July 22_ Benton_ 10,400 

1882 

May 7- Butte _ 11,500 

May 10_Black Hills_ 13,700 

May 14.- Helena_ 17,200 

May 22_ Benton _ 16,600 

June 3_ Butte _ 27,100 

June 6- Helena- 30,100 

June 11_ Black Hills_ 35,500 

June 14_ Benton_ 38,100 

June 27- Butte _ 24,100 

June 29_ Helena_ 21,600 

July 5_ Benton_ 20,200 

July 10_ Butte _ 18,800 

July 19_Helena__ 11,300 

July 30._Butte _ 8,410 

July 31_Black Hills_ 8,220 

1883 

May 11_Butte _ 17,200 

May 19-Helena_ 24,100 

May 19_ Benton_ 24,100 

June 10_ Black Hill_ 27,100 

June 13_ Helena_ 30,400 

June 23_ Benton_ 25,900 

June 24._ Butte _ 26,500 

June 27_ Black Hill_ 25,900 

July 1_Helena _ 25,900 

July 13_ Black Hill_ 13,700 

July 13_ Butte _ 13,700 

July 26_Helena_8,410 

Aug. 6_Black Hill_6,780 
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20£ Average Daily 

Discharge at 

Date Name of Boat Fort Benton 


Cubic Feet 
Per Second 

May 17_Batchelor _ 19,400 

May 27_Benton- 27,400 

May 28_ Helena___ 28,600 

May 28_ Batchelor - 28,600 

June 13__— Helena- 32,500 

June 23_- Benton- 25,600 

June 27- Batchelor - 22,100 

July 2_Helena- 17,200 

July 27_Benton- 9,200 

Aug. 2- — - 8,410 

Aug. 4_ Helena- — 

1885 

May 7_F Y Batchelor_ 16,900 

May 16_Helena- 18,300 

May 24_Benton- 17,200 

May 24_Batchelor - 17,200 

June 6-Rosebud - 29,500 

June 17_Benton_ 41,400 

June 25_ Helena- 31,000 

July 3_Rosebud - 22,700 

July 18_Helena- 12,300 

July 26_Batchelor - 8,410 

Aug. 28_ Rosebud . 6,260 

1886 

May 15_Rosebud - 9,800 

May 22_Helena_ 17,200 

May 25_Batchelor _ 21,600 

June 5_Rosebud - 23,000 

June 14_ Benton- 18,800 

June 14_Helena- 18,800 

July 2___Rosebud - 12,600 

July fi Judith - 9,800 

July 8._Helena- 8,800 

July 15._Benton- 6,430 
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3827 

Date 

1887 

Apr. 26_ 

Name of Boat 

_ Rosebud .. 

Average Daily 
Discharge at 
Fort Benton 
Cubic Feet 
Per Second 

7,300 

May 3 

_ Helena.... 

14,600 

May 22 ... 

Judith _ 

21,200 

May 28____ 

Helena 

28,000 

June 1 

Eelipse 

34,900 

June 2 ... 

General Perry 

37*400 

June 10. 

Benton..... 

...... 36*200 

June 16 

Eclipse ____ 

41 *400 

June 19_ 

Helena 

53^600 

June 30„ ... 

Judith _ 

21 200 

July 6_ 

___ Rosebud _ 

23,500 

July 6_ 

Benton_ 

.... 23,500 

July 20__ _ 

Helena 

11,300 

July 20.. _ 

Benton ....___ 

11,300 

July 27_ 

Helena__...__ 

9,800 

July 27 

General Perry___ 

9,800 

Aug. 2_ _ 

Eclipse ..... . 

8,030 

Aug. 6_ _ 

Missouri ____ 

_ 7,300 

Aug. 9. 

Helena_ 

7,120 

Aug. 9_ 

Eclipse ___ 

7,120 

Aug. 15_ 

Judith ....... 

6,600 

Aug. 15_ 

Missouri __ 

_ 6,600 

Sept. 15. 

Rosebud_ 

6*100 

Sept. 15 

Missouri __ 

-- 6,100 

Sept. 2ft 

Batchelor ___ . 

5,930 

1888 



May 20 

0. Y Batchelor _ 

19,400 

June 30 

Rosebud _ 

_ 19,900 
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3828 STEAMBOAT ARRIVALS AT VARIOUS 
PLACES ALONG MISSOURI RIVER 

Gage Heights and Depth of Water on Bar at 

Fort Benton 


Date 

of Arrival 

Name of Boat 

Place of Arrival 

Weather Bureau 
Case Height at 
Fort Bentos 

Depth of Water 
on Bar at 
Fort Benton 

1875 
Aug. 9 

C W. Mead 

Cow Island_ 

0.7 Ft 

2.7 Ft 

Sept 4 

Benton 

Cow Island- 

1.0 “ 

3.0 “ 

Oct 10 

Western 

Carroll 

0.4 “ 

2.4 “ 

Oct 10 

Josephine 

Carroll 

0.4 “ 

2.4 “ 

Oct 19 

Benton 

Carroll 

0.4 “ 

2.4 “ 

Note: 

Gage Heights at Fort Benton obtained from Weather Bureau Publi- 


cation For Years, 1860-1889 inclusive. Part II. For zero stage the depth of 
water on bar was 2 feet Page XI of above mentioned publication. 

Source: “Contributions To The Historical Society of Montana.” Vol. Ill 
at page 351. headed “Steamboat Arrivals at Fort Benton and Vicinity (col¬ 
lated from the files of Fort Benton and Helena Papers) 
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STATEMENT ON THE PRODUCTION, TRANSMISSION, 
-AND UTILIZATION OF ELECTRIC ENERGY 

FOR THE YEARS 

1934, 1935, and 1936 

MADE BY 





(Pull total aa a i c a d d/—) 


COVERING 


XITTOQWCSCTSD .SISTER. 


(C—— daaifaadoo at Um ay stem) 







OPERATING IN THE STATE(S) Of . UmmjmJMHL 


TO THE 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


r 

isV-v'’ : 
JWT” 









SUPPLEMENTARY HYDROELECTRIC DATA 


1. Furnish “Elevation—Volume” end “Elevetioo—Kilowett-hour” curves for eeeh storage reeerroir on the system 
< which can provide monthly or seasonal storage. 

A form for shoving these data is illustrated in the accompanying sketch. * 

* t . 

In addition to the foregoing curves show (a) the maximum and (6) normal full water level of the reservoir; (e) the 
minimum water level of the reservoir for plant operation at the site, and, (d) the minimum water level to which water can 
be drawn for use at other plants. 

Elevations sltould be referred to U. S. G. S. datum (or to same datum used in plant layout sketc h es—see Geoend 
Instructions, item IX). 

2 . Furnish “Operating Rule Curves” for each of the foregoing reservoirs. These curves may be furnished in the 
form in which they are available. 

.3. If available, furnish for all hydroelectric plants of 10,000-kilowatt installed capacity or greater, cu rve s showing 
the relation between plant turbine discharge in cubic feet per second and gross plant output in kilowatts, from minimu m 
to full load at normal gross operating bead. 



RESERVOIR VOLUME-ACRE FEET 
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THE MISSOURI RIVER 
SLOPE TAB IE 


1515 


Idles Above 
Mouth 


225 
. 5oo 
775 
975 
1225 
1475 
1690 

(Mouth Yellowstone) 
1875' 

2003 

(Musselshell) 

2082 

(Foot Cow Island) 

• . -2125 
Judith) 

2212 

(Fort Benton) 

2237 

(Highwood Cr.) 

2261 

(Sun River) 

2315 

(Cascade) 

2390 

(Stubbs Ferry) 

2478 

(Three Forks) 

* Includes 5 sheer 


Distance 

Befrrsga, 

Fall 

iZssl 

225 

194 

275 

242 

275 

258 

200 

192 

250 

222 

250 

184 

215 

172 

185 

. 176 

128 

148 

79 

102 

43 

124 

87. 

208 

25 

119 

24 

575 

54 

28 

75 

280 

88 

434 


falls* 


Slope, Feet Per Llile 
(AVERAGE) 

0.86 

1.07 

0.93 

0.96 

0.88 


2.39 

4.07 

24.0 *. 

0.52 

3.73 

4.93 

qo 


; , 0.80 



11.29 


2.88 
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iTDEBAL POWER OOMMIBSIOH mmr r *o r ~^ t> 

Ho,. ...ZgX.fi- 

w„ yr counties along Missouri river • 

g x*. ---- M0 KTANA., NORTH DAKOTA. SOUTH DAKOTA 

U Introduced 'JXL - 


3866 


y 

f 


MONTANA: 

Gallatin 

Total 

Pop* 

Pop. 

SO. Mi. 

Urban 

Ri#*al 

£ Roral 

18,269 

7.3 

8,665 • 

9,604 

52.6 

Broadwater 

3,451 

2.8 

9 *mr 

3,451 

100 . 

Lewis & Clark 

22,131 

.6.4 

15.056 

29,928 

7,075 

32* 

Cascade 

41,999 

15.8 

12,071 

28.7 

Choteau 

7,316 

1.9 

»• mm »• 

7,316 

100 . 

Blaine * 

9,566 

2.2 


9 566 

100 . 

Fergus 

14,040 

3.3 

5,874 

8 166 

58.2 

Phillips 

7,814 

1.5 


7,-892 

100 . 

Petroleum 

1,083 

0.7 

< **•%• y. 

1,083 

100 . 

Garfield 

2 ,641 

0.6 

* •• *• » i. 

2^641 

100 . 

Valley 

15,181 

3.0 

3,799 

11,382 

75. 

McCone 

3 798 

1.4 

r >, im 

3,798 

100 . 

Roosevelt. 

9,806 

4.1 


9,806 . 

100 . 

Richland 

• 10,209 

4.9 

2,978 

7,231 

70.8 

.!L DAKOTA: 
McKenzie 

8,426 

3.0 


8,426 

100. 

Williams • 

16,315 

7.8 

5.790 

■ 10,525 

64.^5 • 

Mountrail 

10,482 

5.5 

. 

10,482 

100. "• 

Dunn 

8,376 

4 0 1 

- . 

8 376' 

100. 

McLean• 

16,082 

7.0 

, .. 

16,062 

9', 611 

100. 

Mercer 

9,611 

8.8 

. 

100. - 

Oliver 

3,859 

5.4 

.... ■ — 

3,859 

100. 

Burleigh 

22,736 

13.8 

15,496 

7,240 

31.8 

Morton 

20,184 

10.4 

13,499 

6,685 

66.9 

Sioux 

4,419 

3.9 


4,419 

100. 

Emmons * 

11,699 

7.6 

--- 

11,699 

100. 


S. DAKOTA: 
Corson 

6,755 

Campbell 

5,033 

Dewey 

5,709 

Walworth 

7,274 

Potter 

4,5l4 

Armstrong 

42 

Sully 

2,668 

Stanley 

1,959 

Hughes 

6,624. 

Buffalo 

1,853 

Lyman 

5 045 

Brule 

6,195 

Gregory 

9,554 

Charles Mix 

13,449 

Bon Homme 

10,241 

Yankton 

16,725 

Clay , 

9,592 

Union 

11,675 


2.7 


6,755 

100. 

6.6 


5,033 

100. 

3.0 

—. 

5,709 

100. 

9.9 

3,008 

4,266 

58.6 

5.2 


4,614 

100. 

0.1 

——_ 

42 

100. 

2.5 


2,668 

100. 

1.3 

4,322 

1,959 

100. 


2,302 

34.8 

3.8 

#1 

1,853 

100. 

3o0 


. 5,045 

100. 

7.5 

-- 

6,195 

* 100. 

9o3 

—- 

9,554 

100. 

11.9 

—- 

13,449 

100. 

17.7 • • 

— ■- • » 

10,241 

100. 

31.9 

6,798 

9,927 

59.4 

23.8 

3,324 

6,268 

65.3 

25.7 

— 

11,675 

100. 


Note: Figures from U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Reports for 1940 Census 0 
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3869 Hearing Exhibit No. 97. 

WHEAT 

Estimated Savings by Use of An Improved 
Missouri River 

Eastbound Tonnage to Twin Cities 

Three Forks to Great Falls—8 1,000 X 1/3 X $3.07= 

Great Falls to Fort Benton (ind. Triangle Area)— 

295,000 X 1/3 X $2.70= 

Fort Benton to North Dakota State Line— 

518,000 X 1/3 X $1-92= 

Total Estimated Savings 


j 82,890 

265,500 

331,518 

$680,000 


Note: The savings of $0.17 per ton for North Dakota wheat and $0.34 
per toii for South Dakota wheat, as shown on Sheet 2 of this Exhibit, are 
not scufficient to induce any large development of elevators or other handling 
equipment on the river when the relatively small tonnage is considered. For 
this reason wheat from these two states was not considered. 
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WHEAT 

Costs and Savings 


Origin 

Helena 

Great Falls Glasgow 

Bismarck 

Pierre 

Destination 

Twin Cities 

Twin Cities Twin Cities Twin Cities Twin Cities 

Water Miles 

3,042 

2,918 

2,519 

2,045 

; 1,785 


Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Barge Load-Line Haul- 

$5.48 

$525 

$4.53 

$3.68 

$321 

Truck Haul 

1.15 

1.15 

1.15 

1.15 

i 1.15 

Total via Water 

6.63 

6.40 

5.68 

4.83 

; 4.36 

Carload rate via Rail— 

9.70 

9.10 

7.60 

5.00 

i 4.70 

Savings via Water 

3.07 

2.70 

1.92 

0.17 

0.34 

Derived Wheat Rates 


Tariff Authority 


Twin Cities to Memphis—Water 


All Rail 


Miles 1084 


Gt. : 

Nor. 

_ICC No. A-8152 

Rate 13c per cwt.X20=$2.60 per net 

C. M. 

. St. P. & P.. 

_ICC No. B-7349 

ton. 


Nor. 

Pac— 

—ICC No. 9447 


$2.60h- 1084=2.4 mills per ton mile 
Chicago to New Orleans—Water 
Miles 1414 

Rate 13&c per cwtX20=$2.75 per 
net ton. 

$2.75-=-1414=1.94 mills per ton mile. 
Twin Cities to New Orleans—Water 
Miles 1722 

Rate 15j^o per cwtX20=$3.10 per 
net ton. 

$3.10-=-1722=1.8 mills per ton mile. 
Use 1.8 mills per ton mile. 


C. & N. W-ICC No. 11077 

(Supp. 11) 

Tariff of Increased Rates and Chgs.— 

X-148 

All Water 

FBI^-Frt. Tariff No. 12H—ICC No. 
237 
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3871 Hearing Exhibit No. 98. 

Products of Mines 

Estimated Savings Thru Use of Shipments by Water 


Great Falls, Montana to Chicago 

Commodity 
Copper 


Copper Rods_ 


Great Falls, Montana to Connecticut Valley 

Zinc- 

Zinc Dross- 


Per ton 
Tonnage Savings 

20,000 X $2.14 = 
24,000 X 2.46 = 


46,000 

2,500 


3872 


Total Savings_ 

PRODUCTS OF MINES 


x 

x 


2.56 

2.56 


$42,800 

59,040 

$101,840 

117,760 

6,400 

$226,000 


Statement Showing Savings Thru Use of Shipments 

by Water 


From 
To 

Water Miles. 


Copper Copper Rods 
Great Falls Great Falls 
Chicago Chicago 


Barge Load-Line Haul Rate Per Ton. 
Loading Barge 44 44 . 

Total via Water 44 44 . 

Carload Rate via Rail 44 44 . 

Saving via Water 44 44 . 

From 

To 


2,610 
$6.52 
0.55 
7.07 
(a) 921 
2.14 


2,610 
$6.52 
0.55 
7.07 
(a) 9.53 
2.46 


Zinc Lead 

Great Falls Helena 
Connecticut Connecticut 
Valley Valley 


River Miles. 


Barge Load-Line Haul Rate Per Ton. 

Trucking Costs 44 44 

Loading Barge 44 44 

Transfer at Mobile 44 

Ocean—1800 miles—contract 44 

Total via Water 44 44 

Carload rate via Rail 44 

Saving via Water 


3,490 

$8.73 

055 
0.55 
3.00 
12.83 
(a) 1529 
226 


3,614 
$9.04 
0.30 
0.55 
0.55 
3.00 
13.44 
(a) 13.75 
0.31 


(a) Average per ton actually paid in 1941. 


QQ7Q Built up Barge Costs: 

Iron and Steel Billets 
Kansas City to Chicago. 
Chicago to Port 
Copper Billets: 

New Orleans to Cairo. 
Estimate: 

Great Falls to Chicago. 


Use 22 mills for water haul. 


748 miles at 6.3 mills per Ton Mile 
1990 miles at 2.7 mills per Ton Mile 

869 miles at 7.8 mills per Ton Mile 

2610 miles at 22 mills per Ton Mile 
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TARIFF AUTHORITY 


All Watee 

Federal Barge Line—Tariff No. 2-K, ICC No. 209, Tariff of Increased Rates 

and Charges No. X-148, ICC No. 1. 
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PRODUCTS OF MINES 


Tonnage 


Copper Copper Rods 


1941 Tonnage—Total_ 

Estimated Barge Shipments. 

Shipping Pt- 

Destination _ 


1941 Tonnage—Total_ 

Estimated Barge Shipments. 

Shipping Pt- 

Destination_ 


(a) 59,773 

20,000 


(a) 70,735 
24,000 


- Great Falls Great Falls 

- Chicago Chicago 

Zinc 

Zinc Dross Lead 

— (a) 137,849 (a) 7,635 (b) 20,041 

46000 2 500 

— Great Falls Great Falls Helena 
Conn. Valley Conn. Valley Conn. Valley 


(a) Tonnages from Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

(b) Tonnages from American Smelting & Refining Co. 

3875 Hearing Exhibit No. 99. 

MANUFACTURES AND MISCELLANEOUS 

SUGAR 

Estimate Savings Thru Use of Shipments by Water 


Bismarck to Chicago. 

Sidney to Chicago- 

Chinook to Chicago— 


- 300 tons X $6.05 = $1,815 

- 4,800 tons X $4.18 = 20,064 

- 4,300 tons X $2.65 = 11,395 

Estimated Savings $33,000 


3876 MANUFACTURES AND MISCELLANEOUS 

SUGAR—RATES 

Built-up Barge Rates: 

New Orleans to St. Paul—Minneapolis—755 cents per net ton. 

755 cents-^-1722 miles=4.4 mills per ton mile. 

Use 4 mills per ton-mile. 


Rail Rates: 

From 

Chinook, Mont_ 

Billings, Mont— 
Sidney, Mont— 
Bismarck, N. D. 


To Twin Cities To Chicago 
per 100 lbs. per 100 lbs. 


- 54 cents 

- 54 cents 

_ 49 cents 

_ 49 cents 

(Bismarck by intermediate rule.) 


75 cents 
75 cents 
70 cents 
70 cents 
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TARIFF AUTHORITY 

At.t, ~ R.au. 

Gt Nor. Tariff 388A I. C. C 9588, Suppl. 18 

Trans. Conti. 14H I. C. C 1488, Item 1955-A, Suppl. 71 

Class Rates published in W. T. L. Tariff 231-A, I. C C. A2593 and W. T. L. 

232-A, I. C. C A-2594 

Nor. Pac. Tariff 388A, I. C C 9588, Suppl. 18. 

Trans. Conti. 14H, I. C. C. 1488, Item 1955-B, Suppl. 86. 

Ex Parte X-148 Increases. 

All Wateb 

American Barge Line Tariff No. 5-A, I. C. C. No. 63, Item 390. 


3877 MANUFACTURES AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Sugar—Comparison of Rates 


Chinook to Twin Cities by rail—54 centsX20=-$10.80 

Chinook to Twin Cities by water=2981 milesX4 mills=_11.92 

Sidney to Twin Cities by rail—49 cents X20=-9.80 

Snowden (Sidney) to Twin Cities by water=2561 milesX4 mills_10.24 

Chinook Sidney 
to Chicago to Chicago 

Water Miles- 2462 2042 

Per Ton Per Ton 

Barge-Load Line Haul Rate-$9.85 $8.17 

Trucking_ — ___ 1.50 0.75 

Loading-Barge_ 0.50 0.50 

Unloading Barge.... --- 0.50 0.50 

Total via Water_ 12.35 9.92 

Carload Rail Rate-15.00 14.00 

Savings via Water- 2.65 4.18 

Bismarck Bismarck 
Twin Gties to Chicago 

Water Miles_ 2045 1737 

Per Ton Per Ton 

Barge-Load Line Haul Rate-$8.18 $6.95 

Loading Barge- 0.50 0.50 

Unloading Barge- 0.50 0.50 

Total via Water- 9.18 7.95 

Carload Rail Rate_9.80 14.00 

Savings via Water- 0.62 6.05 


Note: The only present published rates give a barge-rail haul cost from 
Billings via Bismarck of $18.75 as compared to an all-rail haul cost of $14.00. 
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Hearing Exhibit No. 100. 

3878 CANNED GOODS 

Estimated Savings by Use of An Improved 


Hearing Ex. No. 100 
Montana 

3500 V $4 94 

Missouri River 


_ $17290 

North Dakota 



- i y*' 

4500 v $3 98 



_ I 17.910 

South Dakota 




2700 y $5 54 



_ 14,958 

Total estimated 

savings 


_ $50,158 

3879 

CANNED GOODS 




Costs and Savings 



Between 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

and 

Great Falls 

Bismarck 

Pierre 

Water Miles 

2610 

1737 

1477 


Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Barge-load Line-haul 

Rate_ $15.66 

$10.42 

$8.86 

Truck Haul_ 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

Total water costs 

16.06 

10.82 

926 

Carload Rate via Rail. 

21.00 

14.80 

14.80 

Savings via Water- 

4.94 

3.9S 

5.54 


TARIFF AUTHORITY 


All Rail—Trans Conti Tariff 4-W ICC 1521, Item 3775, W. T. L. Tariff 232-A 
ICC A-2594, Class 28, Item 2040. W. T. L. Exceptions 25-FA-3596 ICC. 
All Water—Federal Barge Lines Tariff No. 2-K, ICC No. 209, Item 9340. 

3880 CANNED GOODS 

Tonnages Terminating Within 75 Miles of the 

Missouri River 



Montana 

N. Dakota 

S. Dakota 

Great Northern- 

3,425 

900 

0 ! 

Northern Pacific 

5,606 

10,170 

0 i 

C M. St P. & P. 

0 

0 

5,865 : 

C & N. W. 

0 

0 

900 (Est) 


9,031 

11,070 

6,765 ; 


Estimates of Barge Shipments 


Montana N. Dakota S. Dakota 
3,500 tons 4,500 tons 2,700 tons 
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3881 CANNED GOODS 

Mills Per 

Miles From—To Rate Ton Mile Item 

673 Minneapolis-St. Paul to St Louis-24c 7 mills 

1,056 Minneapolis-St. Paul to Kansas City-25c 5 mills 

1,462 Kansas Gty to New Orleans-55c 7.5 mills 

804 Memphis to Mobile_ 31c 7.7 mills 

1,215 St Louis to Mobile—_ 52c 8.6 mills 

1,049 St Louis to New Orleans_45c 8.7 mills 

1,722 Minneapolis-St. Paul to New Orleans_ 70c 8.2 mills 

1,414 Chicago to New Orleans_ 62c 8.6 mills 9320 

1,414 New Orleans to Chicago_43c 6.1 mills 9340 

Use 6 mills per ton mile for Canned Goods. 

FEDERAL BARGE LINES TARIFF NO. 2-K, I. C. C. 209, ITEM 9340 

3882 Hearing Exhibit No. 101. 


IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 


Estimated Savings by Use of An Improved 
Missouri River. 


Montana 

M) tnnc V iX V $7 34 

From Chicago 

_ $11,010 

From Pittsburgh 

3 nnn tn™ v v 2 y 5 85 


$8,775 

North Dakota 

1000 tnn* y V 2 v 3 98 _ 

1,990 

inno tnn« y v l 68 


840 

South Dakota 

6000 tons XViX 5.54 

16,620 


wUU tons X V 2 X -5*44 


y,/4u 


$29,620 

$19,335 


Total estimated savings $49,000 


3883 IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 


Costs and Savings 


Between 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

and 

Great Falls 

Bismarck 

Pierre 

Water Miles 

2610 

1737 

1477 


Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Barge-load line-haul Rate- 

$15.66 

$10.42 

$8.86 

Truck haul 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

Total Water Costs 

16.06 

10.82 

926 

Carload Rate via Rail 

23.40 

14.80 

14.80 

Savings via Water 

_ 7.34 

3.98 

5.54 

Between 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

and 

Great Falls 

Bismarck 

Pierre 

Water Miles 

3459 

2586 

2326 


Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Barge-load Line-haul Rate 

_ _____ $20.75 

$15.52 

$13.96 

Truck haul__ 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

Total Water Costs 

21.15 

15.92 

14.36 

Carload Rate via Rail 

27.00 

17.60 

17.60 

Savings via Water 

5.85 

1.68 

3.24 
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3884 TARIFF AUTHORITY 

ALL RAIL—Trans Continental Tariff 4-W, I. C. C. 1521, Item 5845. La 
Grande, Oregon Rates under the Maximum Oause Trans Continental 
Tariff 14-H, I. C. C. 1488. 

Western Trunk Lines Tariff 232-A, I. C. C. A-2594. Class 28 authorized 
in Item 3550-H, Supplement 31 of W. T. L. Exceptions Tariff; 25-F, 
I. C. G A-3596. 

Central Freight Association Tariff 491-D, I. C. C. 3766, Gass 28 as per 
Item 2610 of W. T. L. Exceptions Tariff 338-K, I. C. C. 3616. 

ALL WATER—Federal Barge Lines Tariff No. 2-K, I. C. C. No. 209, Item 
9340. 


3885 IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 

Tonnage Within 75 Miles op Missouri River 


Montana Terminating 

Iron & Steel—Great Northern- 2,700—Est. 

—Northern Pacific_2,681 

—CMStP & P_ 753 i 


Total Montana- 6,134 

North Dakota 

Iron & Steel—Great Northern-1,000 

—Northern Pacific_ 971 

—CMStP & P_0 


Total North Dakota-1,971 

South Dakota 

Iron & Steel—Great Northern- 0 ; 

—CMSt P & P_ 10,556 ! 

—Chicago & Northwestern- 3,000—Est. 


Total South Dakota-13,556 


Estimated Barge Movement: 
Montana —3,000 tons 

North Dakota —1,000 tons 
South Dakota —6,000 tons 


3886 IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 





Mills per 

i 

Miles 

From—To 

Rate 

Ton Mile 

Item 

673 

Minneapolis-St. Paul—To St. Louis- 

_ 28c 

8 

3310 

748 

Chicago to Kansas City 

— 3254c 

8.7 

6140 

1056 

Kansas City to Minneapolis-St Paul 

_ 32c 

6 

6215 


Use 6 mills per ton-mile for Iron and Steel Articles 
FEDERAL BARGE LINES TARIFF NO. 2-K, I. C. C. 209 
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3887 Hearing Exhibit No. 102. 

MANUFACTURES AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Petroleum—Refined 

Estimated Savings by Use of Improved Missouri River 

Savings 

Tonnage per Ton Savings 

Montana_ 15,000 x $4.65 — $69,750 

North Dakota_ 14,000 x 3.86 = 54,040 

South Dakota_ 55,000 x 7.86 = 432,300 

Total Estimated Savings $556,000 


3888 MANUFACTURES AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Petroleum—Repined 


Water Miles. 


Twin Cities 
to 

Great Falls, Mont. 


2918 
Per ton 


Twin Cities 
to 

Bismarck, N. D. 
2045 
Per ton 


Twin Cities 
to 

Pierre, S. D. 
1785 
Per ton 


Barge-Load Line Haul Rate— $8.75 

Carload Rate via Rail- 13.40 

Savings via Water- 4.65 

Built-up Barge Rate: 


$6.14 

10.00 

3.86 


New Orleans to Pittsburgh 

557 cents per ton 1850 miles = 3 mills per ton mile. 


$5.34 

1320 

7.86 


TARIFF AUTHORITY 

All Rail 

Great Northern—G. F. O. 3800-C, I. C. C. 8015 
M. St P. S. S. M. 175 I. C C B7136 
C. & N.W. 8948-N I. C C. 11,071 

All Water 


American Barge Line No. 5-A, I. C. C. No. 63 
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3889 MANUFACTURES AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Petroleum Products (Refined) 


Gasoline, in tons, from east terminating in state: 

Montana—1941 


Total 

Terminating considered 
within 75 miles for water 
of Missouri River transport 


Great Northern_ 

Northern Pacific— 
C. M. St P. & P.. 


Great Northern_ 

Northern Pacific- 
C M. St P. & P. 


C & N.W_ 

C M. St P. & P.. 


North Dakota—1941 


South Dakota—1941 


19,000 (Est) 
17,487 
7,000 (Est) 


20,000 (Est) 
17,472 
2,701 


- 69,000 (Est) 

. 95,061 

Total_ 


43,487 

40,173 

164,061 

247,721 


Estimated Barge Movement: i 

Montana 15,000 
North Dak. 14,000 
South Dak. 55,000 

3890 Hearing Exhibit No. 103. 

SUMMARY 

Estimated Savings by Use of Improved Missouri River 



Tonnage 

Savings 

Products of Agriculture—Wheat 

298,000 

$ 680,000 

Animals and Products 

0 

i 0 

Products of Mines—Copper 

44,000 

102,000 

Zinc 

48,000 

124,000 

Coal 

0 

0 

Crude Petroleum_ 

0 

0 


Products of Forests- 

Manufactures and Miscellaneous 

Canned Goods- 

Sugar- 

Iron & Steel- 

Petroleum—refined- 

Totals- 


10,700 

9,400 

10,000 

84,000 

504,100 


50,000 

33,000 

49,000 

556,000 

U94,000 
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3973 Hearing Exhibit No. 153. 

SLOPE TABLE—MISSOURI RIVER 


Sun River to Ft. Benton 


Mile 

Elevation 

0 

3,300 

1 

3,292 

2 

3,286 

3 

3,278 

4 

3,241 

5 

3,225 

6 

3,211 

7 

3,191 

8 

3,106 

9 

3,074 

10 

3,042 

11 

2,997 

13 

2,877 

14 

2,860 

15 

2,830 

16 

2,802 

17 

2,783 

18 

2,762 

19 

2,752 

20 

2,746 

21 

2,737 

22 

2,731 

23 

2,725 

24 

2,718 

25 

2,715 


Difference 


Location 

Miles 

Elevation 

Ft Slope Mile 

Sun River 


1 

8 

8 


1 

6 

6 


1 

8 

8 


1 

37 

37 Note 1 

Near Black Eagle 


1 

16 

16 


1 

14 

14 


1 

20 

20 Note 2 

Rainbow Falls 


1 

85 

85 Note 3 


1 

32 

32 


1 

32 

32 

Near Site “C” 


1 

45 

45 

The Great Falls 

2 

120 

60 Note 4 


1 

17 

17 


1 

30 

30 


1 

28 

28 

Morony 


1 

19 

19 

Belt Creek 

1 

21 

21 


1 

10 

10 


1 

6 

6 


1 

9 

9 


1 

6 

6 


1 

6 

6 

Highwood Creek 

1 

7 

7 


1 

3 

3 


1 

6 

6 
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Data from The Montana Power Company—Profile No. 21501E 

Note 1—Includes Black Eagle Falls 

2— “ Coulter Falls 

3— “ Rainbow and Crooked Falls 

4— " Great Falls 
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3975 Hearing Exhibit No. 154. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service 
STATEMENT 
A1FS-8187 

Missoula, Montana November 15,1945 

Regional Fiscal Agent, Forest Service Missoula, Montana 
The Montana Power Company Butte, Montana 
Received Payment Dec. 23, 1945 
Period or Payment Number Year 1945 
Kind of Permit, Use, Sale Agreement, Etc. Hebgen Res¬ 
ervoir (Gallatin) 

Case Date 1-9-13 

Amount $10,000.00 

Total $10,000.00 

Contract number and date 1-9-13 

Unit Gallatin (Engineering) 

3976 U. S. Department of Agriculture 

Forest Service 

STATEMENT 

Bozeman, Montana Dec. 6 1945 

Regional Fiscal Agent, Forest Service Missoula, Montana 

Montana Power Company Butte, Montana 

Received Payment Dec. 23, 1945 
Period or Payment Number 1946 
Kind of Permit, Use, Sale Agreement, Etc. Land use— 
Residence 

Case Date 8-10-15 
Am ount $42.25 

Sym 126008 Total $42.25 
Statement No 443 
Contract number and date .259 
Unit Gallatin 
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3977 UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

FOREST SERVICE 
NORTHERN REGION 

Federal Building Missoula, Montana 

November 15, 1945 

Address reply to Regional Forester and refer to E 

Water Power—Gallatin 
Montana Reservoir & Irrigation Co. 

Reservoir (Hebgen) 

1-9-13 

The Montana Power Company 
Butte, Montana 

Gentlemen: 

Submitted herewith is a statement of your account with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, as of the date of Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1945 for permit issued to you October 16, 1914 for 
the Hebgen dam and reservoir 

on the Gallatin National Forest. Enclosed also is a letter 
of transmittal, form 861, to accompany your payment to 
the Fiscal Agent, Missoula, Montana, which should be a 
certified check or post-office money order in favor of the 
Regional Fiscal Agent, Forest Service, Missoula, Montana. 

Respectfully, 

Paul Dugebo 

Acting Assistant Regional Forester 

A1FS-8187 • 

Statement of Account 

Total capacity of power site, 

Madison No. 2 800 HP 

Canyon Ferry 1900 “ 

Hauser Lake 2800 “ 

Holter 4500 “ 

HP 


Total 


10,000 
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Rental capacity of site- 10,000 HP 

Rate per horsepower per year $1.00 

Net annual rental, calendar year 1945- $10,000.00 

Credits accrued- $ 


Amount due on January 1, 1945- $10,000.00 

3978 Hearing Exhibit No. 155. 

THE SECRERARY OF THE INTERIOR 
WASHINGTON 

Dec 19 1929 

Mr. F. M. Kerr, Vice-President and General Manager, 

Montana Power Company, 

Electric Building, 

Butte, Montana. 

My dear Mr. Kerr: 

Rights of way for transmission lines have been granted 
to various companies by this department under the provi¬ 
sions of the act of February 15, 1901, and previous to the 
regulations of August 24, 1912. Certain of these lines, it 
is understood, are now owned by the Montana Power Com¬ 
pany and are described as follows: 

The Canyon Ferry-Butte transmission line, for which 
permission was granted Missouri Power Company, 
November 15, 1901 (Helena G. S. No. 3). 

The Stuart-Deer Lodge transmission line, for which per¬ 
mission was granted the United Missouri River Power 
Company in 1911 (Helena 05052). 

The Keating-Radersburg tap, for which permission was 
granted the United Missouri River Power Company 
(Helena 04940). 

The Keating-Black Friday tap, for which permission was 
granted the United Missouri River Power Company 
(Helena 05164). 

The Hauser Lake-East Helena transmission line, for 
which permission was granted the Helena Power 
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Transmission Company January 19,1907 (Helena G. S. 
No. 5). 

Length of the rights of way on lands under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of this department is as follows: 


3979 Miles 

Canyon Ferry-Butte_ 10.00 

Stuart-Deer Lodge_ 3.25 

Keating-Radersburg tap_1.00 

Keating-Black Friday tap_1.25 

Hauser Lake-East Helena_13.50 


Total miles_29.00 


Permission was also granted The Missouri Power Com¬ 
pany on April 15, 1905, for the Canyon Ferry power plant 
and reservoir. This project utilizes 237 acres of Interior 
Department land. The rental capacity of this site is 8,250 
horsepower and the proportion of the project occupying 
public lands is good cause for fixing the rental at the mini-' 
mum under the regulations or 10 cents per horsepower. 

Permission was granted The Helena Power Transmission 
Company for the Hauser Lake power plant and reservoir 
on January 19, 1907. This project utilizes 1,292 acres of 
Interior Department land. The rental capacity of I this 
site is 13,985 horsepower and the proportion of the project 
occupying public lands is good cause for fixing the rental 
at 20 cents per horsepower. 

For the purpose of uniform administration of all permits 
and grants under the act of February 15, 1901, and similar 
acts, and in accordance with the instructions to the Geo¬ 
logical Survey dated August 21, 1929, a copy of which is 
inclosed, all power permittees will be required after reason¬ 
able notice to comply with the regulations of March 1,1913, 
and amendments thereto. 

You are, accordingly, advised that beginning January 1, 
1930, you will be required to comply with these regulations 
so far as the above-mentioned permits are concerned. 
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Under the regulations you will be required to pay annually 
to the order of the Secretary of the Interior as compen¬ 
sation for permission given in the said permits the sum 
of Thirty-seven hundred and sixty-seven dollars ($3,767) 
to be paid in advance on or before the first day of February 
of each year beginning with 1930. This sum is computed 
as follows: 

For 29 miles of transmission line right of 


way at Five dollars ($5) per mile_$ 145.00 

For the Canyon Ferry power project- 825.00 

For the Hauser Lake power project_ 2,797.00 


Total_$3,767.00 


3980 Information concerning these projects also will be 
required in the annual report you submit to the Geo¬ 
logical Survey in connection with your permit (Helena 
013453). 

Sincerely yours, 

Bay Lyman Wilbur 
Secretary 

Inclosure 336724: 

Instructions of 8/21/29. 

3981 Hearing Exhibit No. 156. 

January 2, 1930. 

Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 

Secretary of the Interior, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wilbur: 

I am in receipt of your letter of December 19, 1929, ad¬ 
vising that the occupancy by The Montana Power Company 
of lands of the United States by the Canyon Ferry-Butte 
transmission line, the Stuart-Deer Lodge transmission line, 
the Keating-Radersburg tap, the Keating-Black Friday 
tap, the Hauser Lake-East Helena transmission line, the 
Canyon Ferry power plant and reservoir and the Hauser 
Lake Power plant and reservoir, under certain permits 
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granted to the Missouri River Power Company, the iUnited 
Missouri River Power Company, and the Helena Power 
Transmission Company, the predecessors in interest in said 
plants, reservoirs and transmission lines now owned by The 
Montana Power Company, is subject to the regulations of 
March 1, 1913, adopted by the Interior Department, and 
amendments thereto. 

In this letter you also fix the annual compensation for 
such occupancy in the sum of $3,767.00, made up as in said 
letter stated, to be paid in advance on or before the 1st 
day of February in each year beginning with 1930. 

The Montana Power Company is desirous of complying 
with these and all other reguations of the Interior Depart¬ 
ment applicable to its occupancies under Government per¬ 
mits, and herewith encloses its certified check payable to 
the Secretary of the Interior in the sum of $3,767.00, to 
cover the payment due February 1, 1930. 

In its annual report to be submitted to the Geological 
Survey, this Company will also endeavor to incorporate the 
required information regarding the occupancies referred 
to in your letter. 

We will appreciate it if you will have receipt of the 
payment acknowledged. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, we remain, 


Yours very truly, 

i 

The Montana Power Company, 
(signed) F. M. Kerr 

FMK/BZ Vice President and General Manager 

3983 January 24, 1946 


Register of the District Land Office 
U. S. Department of the Interior 
General Land Office 
Great Falls, Montana 


Gentlemen: 

We are enclosing herewith check of The Montana Power 
Company in the amount of $7,047.00, payable to the Trea- 
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surer of the United States covering 1946 rental due for 
the occupancy of public lands under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior. 

Number Name of Line or Project Amount 

084426 Canyon Ferry Reservoir_$ 825.00 

084428 Canyon Ferry Line_ 50.00 

084427 Hauser Lake Reservoir_ 2,797.00 

061868 East Helena-Josephine Line_ 25.00 

077928 Stuart-Deer Lodge Line_ 16.25 

084429 Hauser Lake-East Helena Line_ 67.50 

077923 Holter-East Helena Line_ 35.00 

077924 Keating-Black Friday Tap_ i 6.25 

077925 Keating-Radersburg Tap- j 5.00 

05707 Rainbow-Butte Line_ 150.00 

045157 Rainbow-Havre Line- 10.00 

035144 Rainbow-Morel Line _ 155.00 

084234 Marysville-Gould Line_ 5.00 

030349 Sun River Line & Choteau Branch_ 45.00 

051387 Rainbow-Two Dot Line- 10.00 

077922 Corbin Copper Co. Line_ 10.00 

077926 Holter Reservoir- 2,835.00 


$7,047.00 

Very truly yours, 

EFB :KT The Montana Power Company 

Enel. 

cc: Mr. F. W. Bird 

Mr. J. E. Corette, Jr. 

Mr. M. O. Leighton 
Mr. C. B. Smith 
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Hearing Exhibit No. 158. 

3984 (Copy) 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 

STATEMENT 
Vo. #72397 

Missoula, Montana November 15, 1945 

Regional Fiscal Agent, Forest Service Missoula, Montana 

The Montana Power Company Butte, Montana 

Received Payment Dec. 23, 1945 
Period or Payment Number Year 1946 
Kind of Permit, Use, Sale Agreement, Etc. reservoir 
and power bouse (Hauser Lake) (Helena) 

Case Date 12-4-06 
Amount $104.00 
Total $104.00 

Contract number and date 12-4-06 Helena 
Unit (Eng.) 

3985 (Copy) 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 
NORTHERN REGION 

Federal Building Missoula, Montana 

Address reply to Regional Forester and refer to E 

Water Power—Helena November 15, 1945 

Helena Power Transmission Company 
Reservoir & Power House 
(Hauser Lake) 

12-4-06 

The Montana Power Company Butte, Montana 
Gentlemen: 

Submitted herewith is a statement of your account with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, as of the date of Janu- 
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ary 1, 1946 for permit issued to you on March 23, 1907 for 
a reservoir and power plant 

on the Helena National Forest. Enclosed also is a letter 
of transmittal, form 861, to accompany your payment to 
the Fiscal Agent, Missoula, Montana, which should be a 
certified check or post-office money order in favor of the 
Regional Fiscal Agent, Forest Service, Missoula, Montana. 

Respectfully, 

Paul, Dugebo ; 
Acting Assistant Regional Forester . 

Statement of Account. 

Total capacity of power site, HP 

Deduction (a) HP 

44 (b) 44 I 

44 (c) 

“ for noncommercial use “ 


Total deductions HP 

Rental capacity of site 104 acres HP 

Rate per acre per year $1.00 

Net annual rental, calendar year 1946- $104:00 

Credits accrued--- $ 


Amount due on January 1,1946- $104.00 
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Hearing Exhibit No. 159. 

3986 U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

FOREST SERVICE 

STATEMENT 

Missoula, Montana November 15, 1945 

Regional Fiscal Agent, Forest Service Missoula, Montana 

The Montana Power Company Butte, Montana 

Received Payment Dec. 28, 1945 
Period or Payment Number Year 1946 
Kind of Permit, Use, Sale Agreement, Etc. reservoir 
(Holter Project) (Helena) 

Case Date 12-21-07 
Am ount $260.00 
Total $260.00 

Contract number and date 12-21-07 
Unit Helena (Engineering) 

3987 UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

FOREST SERVICE 
NORTHERN REGION 

Federal Building Missoula, Montana 

November 15, 1945 

Address reply to Regional Forester and refer to E 

Water Power—Helena 

The Montana Power Company 

Reservoir (Holter Project) 

12-21-07 

The Montana Power Company 
Butte, Montana 

Gentlemen: 

Submitted herewith is a statement of your account with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, as of the date of 
January 1, 1946 for power permit issued to you on April 
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23, 1920 on the Helena National Forest. Enclosed also 
is a letter of transmittal, form 861, to accompany your 
payment to the Fiscal Agent, Missoula, Montana, which 
should be a certified check or post-office money order 1 in 
favor of the Regional Fiscal Agent, Forest Service, Mis¬ 
soula, Montana. 

Respectfully, 

Paul Dugebo ; 
Acting Assistant Regional Forester . 

Statement of Account. 

Total capacity of power site, 31,500 HP 

Deduction (a) 24,300 HP 

“ (b) 5,700 “ 

“(c) 100 “ 


On acct. of Int. Dept. Lands 1,140 


Total deductions_ 31,240 HP 


Rental capacity of site_ 260 HP 

Rate per horsepower per year $1.00 i 

Net annual rental, calendar year 1946- $260.00 

Credits accrued - $ 


Amount due on January 1,1946- $260.00 


3988 Hearing Exhibit No. 160. 

(Copy) 

Subject: Maintenance of Dam, Black Eagle Falls, Mo. 
River. 

File No. 4312. 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 

Sir: Washington, D. C., November 2, 1896 ‘ 

In reply to vour letter of July 22nd last, asking whether 
formal permission of this Department is necessary to per- 
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mit the maintenance of a dam which has been constructed 
by your Company across the Missouri River near Great 
Falls, Montana, I beg to say that no action of the War 
Department is required, as appears from the report of the 
local U. S. Engineer Officer dated October 24, 1896, a copy 
of which is enclosed. 

Very respectfully, 

(Sgd) Daniel S. Lamont, 

Secretary of War . 

Samuel Hill, Esq., 

President, Townsite Company, 

Saint Paul, Minn. 

(Inclosure: Copy of Report referred to.) 

3989 (Copy of Copy) 

United States Engineer Office, 

Sioux City, Iowa 

October 24, 1896. 

Respectfully returned to the Chief of Engineers. 

The dam referred to is located just above the Black Eagle 
Falls of the Missouri River, and is 3% miles below the 
railroad bridge at the town of Great Falls. About 400 feet 
above this bridge begins the series of rapids and falls in 
which the river falls 412 feet in a distance of 11 miles. 
Black Eagle falls is the upper of the five principal falls 
comprised within the above series. I have endeavored to 
obtain the exact fall of the river in the rapids above these 
falls, but have not yet been able to do so. It is safe to say, 
however, that the fall is not far from 60 feet. The height 
of the dam is about 13 feet above the original low water 
surface. This portion of the river can, in my judgment 
never be made navigable at a cost that the demands of 
commerce will ever justify. While the dam is in a stream 
which in the greater portion of its length is a “ navigable 
stream” it is situated in a portion of this stream which 
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is not now navigable and which in all probability; never 
will be. 

For these reasons it appears to me that the permit 
referred to is unnecessary. 

J. C. Sanford, 

Captain, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A. 
3990 Hearing Exhibit No. 161. 

ORIGINAL journals of the 

LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 

1804-1806 i 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL.D. 


Volume One Part II 

• • • • • * • • * ' • 

3992 Chapter VII 

FROM FORT MANDAN TO THE YELLOWSTONE 

Clark’s Journal, March 22—April 27, 1805 ; 
Lewis’s Journal, April 7-27 

3993 [Lewis:] Fort Mandan April 7J7& 1805. 

Having on this day at 4. P.M. completed every 
arrangement necessary for our departure we dismissed the 
barge and crew with orders to return without loss of time 
to St. Louis, a small canoe with two French hunters accom- 
panyed the barge; j 


3994 At same moment that the Barge departed from 
Fort Mandan, Capt. Clark emba[r]ked with our 
party and proceeded up the River, as I had used no exer¬ 
cise for several weeks, I determined to walk on shore as 
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far as our encampment of this evening; accordingly I con¬ 
tinued my walk on the N. side of the River about six miles, 
to the upper Village of the Mandans, and called on the 
Black Cat or Pose-cop ’-se-ha’, the great chief of the Man- 
dans; he was not at home; I rested myself a [few] minutes, 
and finding that the party had not arrived I returned about 
2 miles and joined them at their encampment on the N. side 
of the river opposite the lower Mandan village. Our 
part[y] now consisted of the following Individuals. Serg*s. 
John Ordway, Nathaniel Prior, & Patric Gass; Privates, 
William Bratton, John Colter, Reubin, and Joseph Fields, 
John Shields, George Gibson, George Shannon, John Potts, 
John Collins, Joseph Whitehouse, Richard Windsor, Alex¬ 
ander Willard, Hugh Hall, Silas Goodrich, Robert Frazier, 
Peter Crouzatt, John Baptiest la Page, Francis Labiech, 
Hue Mc.Neal, William Warner, Thomas P. Howard, Peter 
Wiser, and John B. Thompson. Interpreters, George Drew- 
yer and Tauasant Charbono also a Black man by the name 
of York, servant to Capt. Clark, an Indian Woman wife to 
Charbono with a young child, and a Mandan man who had 
promised us to accompany us as far as the Snake Indians 
with a view to bring about a good understanding and 
friendly intercourse between that nation and his own, the 
Minetares and Ahwahharways. 

Our vessels consisted of six small canoes, and two large 
perogues. 


3995 [Clark:] Fort Mandan April th 7th 1805 

Sunday , at 4 oClock PM, the Boat, in which was 6 
Soldiers 2 frenchmen & an Indian, all under the command 
of a corporal who had the charge of dispatches, &c.—and 
a canoe with 2 french men, Set out down the river for S*. 
Louis, at the same time we Sout out on our voyage up the 
river in 2 perogues and 6 canoes, and proceded on to the 
Is* villag. of Mandans & camped on the S.S. 
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3996 


Hearing Exhibit No. 162. 

ORIGINAL JOURNALS OF THE 

LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 
1804-1806 


Volume Two Part I 

Journals and Orderly Book of Lewis and Clark, from Two- 
Thousand-Mile Creek to the Great Falls of the Mis¬ 
souri May 6— June 20, 1805 


3997 Edited, with Introduction, Notes, amd Index, by 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL.D. 

• •••#••••• 

4000 Chapter X 

From Maria's River to the Great Falls of the Missouri. 

Lewis’s Journal, June 8-20, 1805 
Clark’s Journal, June 8-20 

[Lewis.] Saturday, June 8th . 1805.— 

• • • • # « • • • • 

The whole of my party to a man except myself were 
fully pe[r]suaided that this river was the Missouri, but 
being fully of opinion that it was neither the main stream, 
nor that which it would be advisable for us to take, I de¬ 
termined to give it a name and in honour of Miss Maria 
W-d. 1 called it Maria’s River. 


4001 [Lewis:] Thursday June 18th. 1805. 

This morning we set out about sunrise after taking break¬ 
fast off our venison and fish, we again ascended the hills 
of the river and gained the level country, the country 

1 Miss Maria Wood, a cousin of Captain Lewis, who was later Mrs. Clark¬ 
son.—E d. 
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through which we passed for the first six miles tho’ more 
roling than that we had passed yesterday might still with 
propryety be deemed a level country; our course as yes¬ 
terday was generally S.W. the river from the place we 
left it appeared to make a considerable bend to the South, 
from the extremity of this roling country I overlooked a 
most beatifull and level plain of great extent or at least 
50 or sixty miles; in this there were infinitely more buf- 
faloe than I had ever before witnessed at a view, nearly 
in the direction I had been travling or S.W. two curious 
mountains presented themselves of square figures, the 
sides rising perpendicularly to the hight of 250 feet and 
appeared to be formed of yellow clay; their tops appeared 
to be level plains; these inaccessible hights appeared like 
the ramparts of immence fortifications; I have no doubt 
but with very little assistance from art they might be ren¬ 
dered impregnable. 1 fearing that the river boar to the 
South and that I might pass the falls if they existed be¬ 
tween this an[d] the snowey mountains I altered my course 
nea[r]ly to the South leaving those insulated hills to my 
wright and proceeded through the plain; I sent Feels on 
my right and Drewyer and Gibson on my left with orders 
to kill some meat and join me at the river where I should 
halt for dinner. I had proceded on this course about two 
miles with Goodrich at some distance behind me whin my 
ears were saluted with the agreeable sound of a fall of 
water and advancing a little further I saw the spray arrise 
above the plain like a collumn of smoke which would fre¬ 
quently dispear again in an instant caused I presume by 
the wind which blew pretty hard from the S.W. I did not 
however loose my direction to this point which soon began 
to make a roaring too tremendious to be mistaken for any 
cause short of the great falls of the Missouri, here I 
arrived about 12 OClock having traveled by estimate about 
15. Miles. I hurryed down the hill which was about 
4002 200 feet high and difficult of access, to gaze on this 
sublimely grand specticle. I took my position on 


i These heights are now known as Square Butte and Crown Butte.— Ed. 
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the top of some rocks about 20 feet high opposite the cen¬ 
ter of the falls, this chain of rocks appear once to have 
formed a part of those over which the waters tumbled, 
but in the course of time has been seperated from it to the 
distance of 150 yards lying prarrallel to it and a butment 
against which the water after falling over the precipice 
beats with great fury; this barrier extends on the right to 
the perpendicular clift which forms that board [border] 
of the river, but to the distance of 120 yards next to the 
clift it is but a few feet above the level of the water, and 
here the water in very high tides appears to pass in a chan¬ 
nel of 40 yds. next to the higher part of the ledg of rocks; 
on the left it extends within 80 or ninety yards of the lar^. 
Clift which is also perpendicular; between this abrupt ex¬ 
tremity of the ledge of rocks and the perpendicular bluff 
the whole body of water passes with incredible swiftness, 
immediately at the cascade the river is about 300 yds. 
wide; about ninety or a hundred yards of this next the 
Lard, bluff is a smoth even sheet of water falling over a 
precipice of at least eighty feet, the remaining part of 
about 200 yards on my right formes the grandest sight I 
ever beheld, the hight of the fall is the same of the other 
but the irregular and somewhat projecting rocks below 
receives the water in it’s passage down and brakes it into 
a perfect white foam which assumes a thousand forms in 
a moment sometimes flying up in jets of sparkling foam 
to the hight of fifteen or twenty feet and are scarcely 
formed before large roling bodies of the same beaten and 
foaming water is thrown over and conceals them, in short 
the rocks seem to be most happily fixed to present a sheet 
of the whitest beaten froath for 200 yards in length and 
about 80 feet perpendicular, the water after decending 
strikes against the butment before mentioned or that on 


which I stand and seems to reverberate and being met by 


the more impetuous courant they roll and swell into half 


formed billows of great hight which rise and again dis¬ 
appear in an instant, this butment of rock defends a 
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handsome little bottom of about three acres which is 
deversified and agreeably shaded with some cotton- 
4003 wood trees; in the lower extremity of the bottom 
there is a very thick grove of the same kind of trees 
which are small, in this wood there are several Indian 
lodges formed of sticks, a few small cedar grow near the 
ledge of rocks where I rest, below the point of these rocks 
at a small distance the river is divided by a large rock 
which rises several feet above the water, and extends down¬ 
wards with the stream for about 20 yards, about a mile 
before the water arrives at the pitch it decends very rap- 
pidly, and is confined on the Lar d. side by a perpendicular 
clift of about 100 feet, on Stard. side it is also perpendicu¬ 
lar for about three hundred yards above the pitch where 
it is then broken by the discharge of a small ravine, down 
which the buffaloe have a large beaten road to the water, 
( Qu .) for it is but in very few places that these anamals 
can obtain water near this place owing to the steep and 
inaccessible banks. I see several skelletons of the buffaloe 
lying in the edge of the water near the Stari. bluff which 
I presume have been swept down by the current and pre¬ 
cipitated over this tremendious fall, about 300 yards be¬ 
low me there is another butment of solid rock with a per¬ 
pendicular face and abo[u]t 60 feet high which projects 
from the Stari. side at right angles to the distance of 
134 yds . and terminates the lower part nearly of the bot¬ 
tom before mentioned; there being a passage arround the 
end of this butment between it and the river of about 20 
yards; here the river again assumes it’s usual width soon 
spreading to near 300 yards but still continues it’s rappi- 
dity. from the reflection of the sun on the sprey or mist 
which arrises from these falls there is a beatifull rain¬ 
bow produced which adds not a little to the beauty of this 
majestically grand senery. after wrighting this imperfect 
discription I again viewed the falls and was so much dis¬ 
gusted with the imperfect idea which it conveyed of the 
scene that I determined to draw my pen across it and 
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begin agin, but then reflected that I could not perhaps 
succeed better than pening the first impressions of the 
mind; I wished for the pencil of Salvator Rosa [a Titian] 
or the pen of Thompson, 1 that I might be enabled to give to 
the enlightened world some just idea of this truly 
4004 magnificent and sublimely grand object, which has 
from the commencement of time been concealed from 
the view of civilized man; but this was fruitless and vain. 
I most sincerely regreted that I had not brought a crimee 
[camera] obscura with me by the assistance of which even 
I could have hoped to have done better but alas this was 
also out of my reach; I therefore with the assistance of 
my pen only indeavoured to trace some of the stronger 
features of this seen by the assistance of which and my 
recollection aided by some able pencil I hope still to give 
to the world some faint idea of an object which at this 
moment fills me with such pleasure and astonishment; and 
which of it’s kind I will venture to ascert is second to but 
one in the known world. I retired to the shade of a tree 
where I determined to fix my camp for the present and 
dispatch a man in the morning to inform Cap£. C. and the 
party of my success in finding the falls and settle in their 
minds all further doubts as to the Missouri, the hunters 
now arrived loaded with excellent buffaloe meat and in¬ 
formed me that they had killed three very fat cows about 
% of a mile from hence. I directed them after they had 
refreshed themselves to go back and butcher them and 
bring another load of meat each to our camp determining 
to employ those who remained with me in drying meat for 
the party against their arrival, in about 2 hours or at 
4 OClock P.M. they set out on this duty, and I walked down 
the river about three miles to discover if possible some 
place to which the canoes might arrive or at which they 
might be drawn on shore in order to be taken by land above 
the falls; but returned without effecting either of these ob¬ 
jects; the river was one continued sene of rappids and 


1A reference to James Thomson, author of “The Seasons.”—E d. 
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cascades which I readily perceived could not be encoun¬ 
tered with our canoes, and the Clifts still retained their 
perpendicular structure and were from 150 to 200 feet 
high; in short the river appears here to have woara a 
channel in the process of time through a solid rock. 


4005 [Clark:] June 13 th Thursday 1805 

a fair morning, some dew this morning the Indian 
woman verry sick I gave her a doste of salts, we set out 
early, at a mile & Vo passed a small rapid stream on the 
Lard Side which heads in a mountain to the S.E 12 or 15 
miles, which at this time is covered with Snow, we call 
this stream Snow river, 1 as it is the conveyance of the 
melted snow from that mountain at present. 


The river verry rapid maney sholes great nos of large 
stones, passed some bluffs or low cliffts of slate to day 

4006 [Lewis:] Friday June 14£&. 1805. 

This morning at sunrise I dispatched Joseph Fields with 
a letter to Cap£. Clark and ordered him to keep sufficiently 
near the river to observe it’s situation in order that he 
might be enabled to give Cap£. Clark an idea of the point 
at which it would be best to halt to make our portage. I set 
one man about preparing a s[c]affold and collecting wood 
to dry the meat Sent the others to bring in the ballance 
of the buffaloe meat, or at least the part which the wolves 
had left us, for those fellows are ever at hand, and ready 
to partake with us the moment we kill a buffaloe; and there 
is no means of puting the meat out of their reach in those 
plains; the two men shortly after returned with the meat 
and informed me that the wolves had devoured the greater 
part of the meat, about ten O’Clock this morning while 
the men were engaged with the meat I took my Gun and 


1 Now Shonkin River, falling into the Missouri just below Fort Benton.—E d. 
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espontoon and thought I would walk a few miles and see 
where the rappids termineated above, and return to dinner, 
accordingly I set out and proceeded up the river about 
S.W. after passing one continued rappid and three small 
cascades of ab[o]ut for or five feet each at the distance of 
about five miles I arrived at a fall of about 19 feet; the 
river is here about 400 yds . wide, this pitch which I called 
the crooked falls occupys about threefourths of the width 
of the river, commencing on the South side, extends 
obliquly upwards about 150 yds. then forming an accute 
angle extends downwards nearly to the commencement of 
four small Islands lying near the N. shore; among these 
Islands and between them and the lower extremity of the 
perpendicular pitch being a distance of 100 yards or up¬ 
wards, the water glides down the side of a sloping rock 
with a volocity almost equal to that of it’s perpendicular 
decent, just above this rappid the river makes a suddon 
bend to the right or Northwardly. I should have returned 
from hence but hearing a tremendious roaring above me I 
continued my rout across the point of a hill a few hundred 
yards further and was again presented by one of the most 
beatifull objects in nature, a cascade of about fifty feet 
perpendicular streching at rightangles across the river 
from side to side to the distance of at least a quarter 
4007 of a mile, here the river pitches over a shelving 
rock, with an edge as regular and as streight as if 
formed by art, without a nich or brake in it; the water 
decends in one even and uninterrupted sheet to the bottom 
wher dashing against the rocky bottom [it] rises into foam¬ 
ing billows of great hight and rappidly glides away, hising 
flashing and sparkling as it departs the sprey rises from 
one extremity to the other to 50 f. I now thought that if a 
skillfull painter had been asked to make a beautifull cas¬ 
cade that he would most probably have p[r]esented the 
precise immage of this one; nor could I for some time 
determine on which of those two great cataracts to bestoe 
the palm, on this or that which I had discovered yesterday; 
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at length I determined between these two great rivals for 
glory that this was pleasingly beautifully while the other 
was sublimely grand . I had scarcely infixed my eyes from 
this pleasing object before I discovered another fall above 
at the distance of half a mile; thus invited I did not once 
think of returning but hurried thither to amuse myself 
with this newly discovered object. I found this to be a 
cascade of about 14 feet possessing a perpendicular pitch 
of about 6 feet, this was tolerably regular stretching across 
the river from bank to bank where it was about a quarter 
of a mile wide; in any other neighbourhood but this, such 
a cascade would probably be extoled for it’s bea[u]ty and 
magniflScence, but here I passed it by with but little atten¬ 
tion; determining as I had proceded so far to continue my 
rout to the head of the rappids if it should even detain me 
all night, at every rappid cateract and cascade I discovered 
that the bluffs grew lower or that the bed of the river rose 
nearer to a level with the plains, still pursuing the river 
with it’s course about S.W. passing a continued sene of 
rappids and small cascades, at the distance of 2% miles 
I arrived at another cataract of 26 feet, this is not im¬ 
mediately perpendicular, a rock about 1/3 of it’s decent 
seems to protrude to a small distance and receives the 
water in it’s passage downwards and gives a curve to the 
water tho* it falls mostly with a regular and smooth sheet, 
the river is near six hundred yards wide at this place, a 
beatifull level plain on the S. side only a few feet above 
the level of the pitch, on the N. side where I am the coun¬ 
try is more broken and immediately behind me near 
4008 the river a high hill, below this fall at a little dis¬ 
tance a beatifull little Island well timbered is situ¬ 
ated about the middle of the river, in this Island on a 
Cottonwood tree an Eagle has placed her nest; a more 
inaccessable spot I believe she could not have found; for 
neither man nor beast dare pass those gulphs which sepe- 
rate her little domain from the shores, the water is also 
broken in such manner as it decends over this pitch that 
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the mist or sprey rises to a considerable bight, this fall is 
certainly much the greatest I ever behald except those two 
which I have mentioned below, it is incomparably a 
g[r]eater cataract and a more noble interesting object than 
the celibrated falls of Potomac or Soolldln [Schuylkill] 
&c. just above this is another cascade of about 5 feet, 
above which the water as far as I could see began to abate 
of it’s volosity, and I therefore determined to ascend the 
hill behind me which promised a fine prospect of the adja¬ 
cent country, nor was I disappointed on my arrival at it’s 
summit, from hence I overlooked a most beatifull and 
extensive plain reaching from the river to the base of 
the Snowclad mountains to the S. and S. West; I also 
observed the missoury stretching it’s meandering course 
to the South through this plain to a great distance filled to 
it’s even and grassey brim; another large river flowed 
in on it’s Western side about four miles above me and ex¬ 
tended itself th[r]ough a level and fertile valley of 3 miles 
in width a great distance to the N.W. rendered more con¬ 
spicuous by the timber which garnished it’s borders, in 
these plains and more particularly in the valley just below 
me immence herds of buffaloe are feeding, the missouri 
just above this hill makes a bend to the South where it lies 
a smoth even and unruffled sheet of water of nearly a mile 
in width bearing on it’s watry bosome vast flocks of geese 
which feed at pleasure in the delightful pasture on either 
border, the young geese are now completely feathered 
except the wings which both in the young and old are yet 
deficient, after feasting my eyes on this ravishing pros¬ 
pect and resting myself a few minutes I determined to 
procede as far as the river which I saw discharge itself on 
the West side of the Missouri convinced that it was the 
river which the Indians call medecine river and which 
4009 they informed us fell into the Missouri just above 
the falls. 

• • • • • • • • • >• 
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4010 [Clark:] June 14 th Friday 1805 

a fine morning the Indian woman complaining all night 
& excessively bad this morning, her case is somewhat 
dangerous, two men with the Tooth ake 2 with Turners, & 
one man with a Tumor & a slight fever passed the camp 
CapJ. Lewis made the 1st night at which place he had left 
part of two bear their skins See. three men with Turners 
went on shore and stayed out all night one of them killed 
2 buffalow, a part of which we made use of for brackfast, 
the current excesevely rapid more so as we assend we 
find great dificuelty in getting the Perogue & canoes up in 
safety, canoes take in water frequently, at 4 oClock this 
evening Jo: Fields returned from Capt. Lewis with a letter 
for me, Cap* Lewis dates his letter from the Great falls 
of the Missouri, which Fields informs me is about 20 miles 
in advance & about 10 miles above the place I left the river 
the time I was up last week Cap* L informs the [me] that 
those falls, in part answer the discription given of them by 
the Indians, much higher the Eagles nest which they de¬ 
scribe is there, from those signs he is convinced of this 
being the river the Indians call the Missouri, he intends 
examineing the river above until my arrival at a point 
from which we can make a portage, which he is appre¬ 
hensive will be at least 5 miles & both above & below there 
is several small pitches, & swift troubled water we made 
only 10 miles to day and camped on the Lard Side, much 
hard slate in the clifts & but a small quantity of timber. 


4011 [Lewis:] Saturday Jwne 15 th 1805. 


4012 This evening after dark Joseph Fields returned and 
informed me that Capt Clark had arrived with the 
party at the foot of a rappid about 5 miles below which he 
did not think proper to ascend and would wait my arrival 
there. I had discovered from my journey yesterday that a 
portage on this side of the river will be attended by much 
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difficulty in consequence of several deep ravenes which in¬ 
tersect the plains (Qu.) nearly at right angles with the 
river to a considerable distance, while the South side ap¬ 
pears to be a deligh[t]full smoth unbroken plain; the bear¬ 
ings of the river also make it p[r]obable that the portage 
will be shorter on that side than on this. I directed Fields 
to return early in the morning to Capt. C. and request him 
to send up a party of men for the dryed meat which we 
had made. I finde a very heavy due on the grass about my 
camp every morning which no doubt procedes from the mist 
of the falls, as it takes place no where in the plains nor 
on the river except here. 

[Clark:] June the 15 th Satturday 1805 

a fair morning and worm, we set out at the usial time 
and proceeded on with great dificuelty as the river is more 
rapid we can hear the falls this morning verry distinctly, 
our Indian woman sick & low spirited I gave her the bark 
& apply it exteranely to her region which revived her much, 
the current excessively rapid and dificuelt to assend great 
numbers of dangerous places, and the fatigue which we 
have to encounter is incretiatable the men in the water 
from morning untill night hauling the cord & boats walking 
on sharp rocks and round sliperery stones which alter¬ 
nately cut their feet & throw them down, notwith standing 
all this dificuelty they go with great chearfulness, aded 
to those dificuelties the rattle snakes [are] inumerable & 
require great caution to prevent being bitten, we passed 
a small river on the Lard Side about 30 yards wide verry 
rapid which heads in the mountains to the S.E. I sent up 
this river 5 miles, it has some timber in its bottoms and a 
fall of 15 feet at one place, above this river the bluffs 
are of red earth mixed with stratums of black stone, 
4013 below this little [river], we pass a white clay which 
mixes with water like flour in every respect, the 
Indian woman much wors this evening, she will not take 
any medison, her husband petetions to return &c., river 
more rapid late in the evening we arrived at a rapid 
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which appeared so bad that I did not think it prudent to 
attempt passing of it this evening as it was now late, we 
saw great numbers of Gees Ducks, crows Blackbirds &c. 
Geese & Ducks with their young, after Landing I detached 
Joseph Fields to Cap£ Lewis to let him know where I was 
&c. river rises a little this evening we could not get a 
sufficency of wood for our use 

Course & Distance June 15 th. 
miles 

South IV 2 to a point on the Stard Side 

S. 28° W. 2% to a rock resembling a tour [tower] in the 

Stard. bend 

S. 10° E. 1% to the Stard. point passing a rapid 

S. 60° W. % to a tree in the Std. bend rocks & rapids 

all the dis£ 

South % to some bushes on a Lard point passed a 

large Creek at Y 2 a mile on the Lard 
Side which we called Shield’s Creek 1 
S. 10° E. IV 2 to the Stard point 

S. 50° W. 1 to a point on the Lard. Side 

South IV 4 to the Stard point opposite an Island op¬ 
posite a Bluff 

S. 10° W. 1% to the point (a few trees) Lard. Side at a 

rapid, passed red bluffs & camped on the 
Stard. Side 

S. 10° W. % to the foot of a rapid at which place we 

comm[enc]ed the portage, formed a 
camp & unloaded on the Lard Side 

12 % 

[Lewis:] Sunday June 1 6th. 1805. 

J. Fields set out early on his return to the lower camp, 
at noon the men arrived and shortly after I set out with 
them to rejoin the party, 

1 Now Highwood Creek, one of the streams draining the mountain of that 
name.—E d. 

• ••••••••• 
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4014 I now informed Cap#. C. of my discoveries with 
rispect to the most proper side for our portage, and 

of it’s great length, which I could not estimate at less than 
16 miles. Cap£. C. had already sent two men this morning 
to examine the country on the S. side of the river; he now 
passed over with the party to that side and fixed a camp 
about a mile b[e]low the entrance of a Creek where there 
was a sufficient quantity of wood for fuel, an article which 
can be obtained but in few places in this neighbourhood, 
after discharging the loads four of the canoes were sent 
back to me, which by means of strong ropes we hawled 
above the rappid and passed over to the south side from 
whence the water not being rappid we can readily convey 
them into the creek by means of which we hope to get them 
on the high plain with more ease, one of the small canoes 
was left below this rappid in order to pass and repass the 
river for the purpose of hunting as well as to procure the 
water of the Sulpher spring, the virtues of which I now 
resolved to try on the Indian woman, this spring is situ¬ 
ated about 200 yards from the Missouri on the N.E. side 
nearly opposite to the entrance of a large creek; it dis¬ 
charges itself into the Missouri over a precepice of rock 
about 25 feet, forming a pretty little [blank space in MS.] 1 
the water is as transparent as possible strongly impreg¬ 
nated with sulpher, and I suspect Iron also, as the colour 
of the hills and bluffs in the neighbourhood indicate the 
existence of that metal, the water to all appearance is 
precisely similar to that of Bowyer’s Sulpher spring in 
Virginia. Cap£. Clark determined to set out in the morn¬ 
ing to examine (the country) and survey the portage, and 
discover the best rout, as the distance was too great to 
think of transporting the canoes and baggage on the men’s 
shoulders, we scelected six men, and ordered them to look 
out some timber this evening, and early in the morning 
to set about making a parsel of truck wheels in order 

4015 to convey our canoes and baggage over the portage, 
we determined to leave the white perogue at this 

1 The word “cataract” was written at this place, but afterward erased—E d. 
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place, and substitute the Iron boat, and also to make a 
further deposit of a part of our stores, in the evening the 
men who had been sent out to examine the country [re¬ 
turned] and made a very unfavourable report, they in¬ 
formed us that the creek just above us and two deep 
ravenes still higher up cut the plain between the river 
and mountain in such a manner, that in their opinions 
a portage for the canoes on this side was impracticable. 
g[o]od or bad we must make the portage, notwithstand¬ 
ing this report I am still convinced from the view I had of 
the country the day before yesterday that a good portage 
may be had on this side at least much better than on the 
other, and much nearer also. 


4016 [Clark:] June 16 th. of Sunday 1805 

Some rain last night a cloudy morning wind hard from 
the S.W. we set out passed the rapid by double manning 
the Perogue & canoes and halted at % of a mile to examine 
the rapids above, which I found to be an continued cascade 
for as far as could be seen which was about 2 miles, I 
walked up on the Lard Side as high as a large Creek, which 
falls in on the Lard. Side one mile above & opposit a large 
Sulpher Spring which falls over the rocks on the Std. Side 
the wind rored from the S.W. hard & some rain, at about 
2 oClock Cap* Lewis joined me from the falls 5 miles 
distant, & infd that the Lard Side was the best portage I 
despatched 2 men this morning on the Lard Side to ex¬ 
amine the Portage, the Indian woman verry bad, & will 
take no medisin what ever, until her husband finding her 
out of her senses, easyly provailed on her to take medison, 
if she dies it will be the fault of her husband as I am now 
convinced, we crossed the river [the] after part of the 
day and formed a camp from which we intended to make 
the first portage, Cap*. Lewis stayed on the Std Side to 
direct the canoes over the first riffle 4 of them passed this 
evening the others unloaded & part of the Perogue Load- 
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ing taken out. I determined to examine & survey! the 
Portage find a leavel rout if possible. The 2 men des¬ 
patched to examine the Portage gave an unfavourable ac¬ 
count of the Countrey, reporting that the Creek & 2 deep 
reveens cut the Prarie in such a manner^ between the river 
and mountain as to render a portage in their oppinion for 
the Canoes impossible, we selected 6 men to make wheels 
& to draw the canoes on as the distance was probably too 
far for to be carried on the mens sholders 

[Lewis:] Monday June Ylth. 1805. 

Cap*. Clark set out early this morning with five me[n] to 
examine the country and survey the river and portage as 
had been concerted last evening. I set six men at work 
to p[r]epare four sets of truck wheels with couplings, 
toungs and bodies, that they might either be used 
4017 without the bodies for transporting our canoes, or 
with them in transporting our baggage I found 
that the Elk skins I had prepared for my boat were insuf¬ 
ficient to compleat her, some of them having become dam- 
maged by the weather and being frequently wet; to make 
up this deficiency I sent out two hunters this morning to 
hunt Elk; the ballance of the party I employed first in 
unloading the white perogue, which we intend leaving at 
this place, and bring the whole of our baggage together 
and arranging it in proper order near our camp, this duty 
being compleated I employed them in taking five of the 
small canoes up the creek which we now call portage creek 1 
about 1% miles; here I had them taken out and lyed in the 
sun to dry. from this place ther is a gradual ascent to 
the top of the high plain to which we can now take them 
with ease; the bluffs of this creek below and those of the 
river above it’s entrance are so steep that it would be 
almost impracticable to have gotten them on the plain, 
we found much difficulty in geting the canoes up this creek 
to the distance we were compelled to take them, in con- 


1 The present Belt Mountain Creek, draining the mountains thus named.—E d. 
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sequence of the rappids and rocks which obstruct the chan¬ 
nel of the creek, one of the canoes overset and was very 
near injuring 2 men essentially, just above the canoes the 
creek has a perpendicular fall of 5 feet and the cliffs 
again become very steep and high, we were fortunate 
enough to find one cottonwood tree just below the entrance 
of portage creek that was large enough to make our car- 
rage wheels about 22 Inchis in diameter; fortunate I say 
because I do not believe that we could find another of the 
same size perfectly sound within 20 miles of us. the cotton¬ 
wood which we are obliged to employ in the other parts of 
the work is extreemly illy calculated for it being soft and 
brittle, we have made two axeltrees of the mast of the 
white perogue, which I hope will answer tolerably well 
tho* it is reather smalL 

• ••••••••• 

4018 saw a vast number of buffaloe feeding in every 
direction arround us in the plains, others coming 
down in large herds to water at the river; the fragments 
of many carcases of these poor anamals daily pass down 
the river, thus mangled I p[r]esume in decending those im- 
mence cataracts above us. as the buffaloe generally go in 
large herds to water and the passages to the river about 
the falls are narrow and steep the hi[n]der part of the 
herd press those in front out of their debth and the water 
insta[n]tly takes them over the cataracts where they are 
instantly crushed to death without the possibility of escap¬ 
ing. in this manner I have seen ten or a douzen disappear 
in a few minutes, their mangled carcases ly along the 
shores below the falls in considerable quantities and afford 
fine amusement for the bear wolves and birds of prey; this 
may be one reason and I think not a bad one either that 
the bear are so tenatious of their right of soil in this 
neighbourhood. 

[Clark:] June 17th Monday 1805. 

a fine morning wind as usial CapJ. Lewis with the 
party unloaded the Perogue & he determined to keep 
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the party employed in getting the loading to the creek 
about 1 mile over a low hill in my absence on the Port¬ 
age. 

I set out with 5 men at 8 oClock, and proseeded on np 
the creek some distance to examine that & if possable as- 
send that sufficiently high, that a streight cours to the 
mouth of medison river would head the 2 reveens, the 
creek I found confined rapid and shallow [gjeneralley 1 
passed through an open roleing Prarie, so as to head the 
two riveens after heading two we steared our course so 
as to strike the river below the great pitch on our course 
to the river crossed a Deep riveen near its mouth with 
steep clifts this riveen had running water which was very 
fine, the river at this place is narrow & confined in per¬ 
pendicular clifts of 170 feet from the tops of those clifts 
the countrey rises with a steep assent for about 250 
4019 feet more we proceeded up the river passing a suc¬ 
cession of rapids & cascades to the Palls, which we 
had heard for several miles makeing a dedly sound I be¬ 
held those cateracts with astonishment the whole of the 
water of this great river confined in a channel of 280 yards 
and pitching over a rock of 97 feet % of an [inch], from 
the foot of the falls arrises a continued mist which is ex¬ 
tended for 150 yds down & to near the top of the clifts on 
L. S d. the river below is confined [in] a narrow Chan?, of 
93 yards leaveing a small bottom of timber on the Stard 
Side which is defended by a rock, rangeing cross wise the 
river a little below the Shoot [chute], a short distance 
below this cateract a large rock divides the stream. I in 
desending the clifts to take the hite of the fall was near 
slipping into the water, at which place I must have been 
sucked under in an instant, and with dificuelty and great 
risque I ascended again, and decended the clift lower down 
(but few places can be decended to the river) and took the 
hite with as much accurecy as possible with a Sperit 

l Clark here inserts field-notes of his survey of the Great Falls of the 
Missouri, which are transferred to “Scientific Data,” given in vol. v.—E d. 
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Leavels &c. dined at a fine spring 200 yards below the 
pitch near which place 4 cotton willow trees grew, on one 
of them I marked my name the date, and hight of the falls, 
we then proceeded on np the river passing a continned 
cascade & rapid to a fall of 19 feet at 4 small Islands, this 
fall is diaguanally across the river from the Lard Side, 
forming an angle of % of the width from the Lard, from 
which side it pitches for 2/3 of that distance; on the Stard. 
Side is a rapid decline, below this Shoot a Deep reveen 
falls in in [which] we camped for the night which was cold 
(The mountains in every derection has snow on them) 
The plain to our left is leavel We saw one Bear & inumer- 
able numbers of Buffalow, I saw 2 herds of those animals 
watering imedeately above a considerable rapid, they de- 
cended by a narrow pass &c the bottom small, the river 
forced those forwd. into the water some of which was taken 
down in an instant, and seen no more others made shore 
with dificuelty. I beheld 40 or 50 of those swiming at the 
same time those animals in this way are lost and accounts 
for the number of buffalow carcases below the rapids. 

4020 [Lewis:] Tuesday June 18th. 1805. 

This morning I employed all hands in drawing the 
perogue on shore in a thick bunch of willow bushes some 
little distance below our camp; fastened her securely, drove 
out the plugs of the gage holes of her bottom and covered 
her with bushes and driftwood to shelter her from the sun. 
I now scelected a place for a cash and set t[h]ree men at 
work to complete it, and employed all others except those 
about the waggons, in overhawling airing and repacking 
our indian goods ammunicion, provision and stores of every 
discription which required inspection, examined the frame 
of my Iron boat and found all the parts complete except 
one screw, whch the ingenuity of Sheilds can readily re¬ 
place, a resource which we have very frequent occasion for. 
about 12 O’Clk. the hunters returned; they had killed 10 
deer but no Elk. I begin to fear that we shall have some 
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difficulty in procuring skins for the boat. I wo[u]ld prefer 
those of the Elk because I believe them more durable and 
strong than those of the Buffaloe, and that they will not 
shrink so much in drying, we saw a herd of buffaloe come 
down to water at the sulpher spring this evening, I dis¬ 
patched some hunters to kill some of them, and a man also 
for a cask of mineral water, the hunters soon killed two 
of them in fine order and returned with a good quantity of 
the flesh, having left the remainder in a situation that it 
will not spoil provided the wolves do not visit it. The wag¬ 
gons are completed this evening, and appear as if they 
would answer the purpose very well if the ax[l]etrees prove 
sufficiently strong, the wind blew violently this evening, 
as they frequently do in this open country where there is 
not a tree to brake or oppose their force. 
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4022 [Clark:] 


June 18 th Tuesday 1805 


we set out early and arrived at the second great cate- 
ract a[t] about 200 yds above the last of 19 feet pitch, 
this is one of the grandest views in nature and by far ex¬ 
ceeds any thing I ever saw, the Missouri falling over a 
shelveing rock for 47 feet 8 Inches with a cascade &c. of 
14 feet 7 Inches above the shoot for a *4 mile I decended 
the clift below this cateract with ease measured the hight 
of the purpendicular fall of 47 feet 8 Inches at which 
place the river is 473 yards wide as also the hight of the 
cascade &c. a continual mist quite across this fall after 
which we proceeded on up the river a little more than a 
mile to the largest fountain or spring I ever saw, and doubt 
if it is not the largest in America known, this water boils 
up from under the rocks near the edge of the river and 
falls imediately into the river 8 feet, and keeps its colour 
for Y 2 a mile which is emencely clear and of a bluish cast, 
proceeded on up the river passed a succession of rapids to 
the next great fall of 26 feet 5 Inches river 580 yards wide 
this fall is not intirely perpenducular a short bench gives 
a curve to the water as it falls a butifull small Island 
4023 at the foot of this fall near the center of the chan¬ 
nel covered with trees, the Missouri at this fall is 
[blank space in MS.] yards wide, a considerable mist rises 
at this fall ocasionally, from this pitch to the head of the 
rapids is one mile & has a fall of 20 feet, this is also a 
handsom Scenery a fall in an open leavel plain, after take- 
ing the hight & measureing the river proceeded on, saw a 
gange of Buffalow swiming the river above the falls, sev¬ 
eral of which was drawn in to the rapids and with dificuelty 
made shore half drowned, we killed one of those Cows & 
took a[s] much meat as we wished, emence herds of those 
animals in every direction, passed 2 groves in the Point 
just above the rapids & dined in one opposit the mouth of 
Medison River, which falls in on the Stari. Side and is 
137 yards wide at its mouth the Missouri above is 300 
yards wide, as the river [Missouri] appears to bear S 
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Easterley I assended about 4 miles high to a creek which 
appeared to head in South mountains 1 passed a Island 
of [omission in MS.] and a little timber in an Easterly 
bend at 1 mile, passed some timber in a point at 2 mile 
at or near the lower point of a large Island on which we 
shot at a large white bear 


4024 [Lewis:] Thursday June 20 th 1805 


4025 Cap*. Clark now furnished me with the field notes 
of the survey which he had made of the Missouri 
and it’s Cataracts cascades &c. from the entrance of port¬ 
age Creek to the South Eastwardly bend of the Missouri 
above the White bear Islands, which are as follows. [For 
this survey, see “Scientific Data,” Vol. V.— Ed.] 


4026 [Clark:] June 20th Thursday 1805 

a cloudy morning a hard wind all night and this morn¬ 
ing, I direct stakes to be cut to stick up in the praxie to 
show the way for the party to transport the baggage Sec. See. 
we set out early on the portage, soon after we set out it 
began to rain and continued a short time we proceeded 
on thro’ a tolerable leavel plain, and found the hollow of 
a Deep riveen to obstruct our rout as it could not be passed 
with canos & baggage for some distance above the place 
we struck it. I examined it for some time and finding it 
late deturmined to strike the river & take its Course & 
distance to camp which I accordingly did the wind hard 
from the S. W. a fair after noon, the river on both sides 
cut with raveens some of which is passes thro steep clifts 
into the river, the countrey above the falls & up the Medi- 
son river is leavel, with low banks, a chain of mountains 
to the west some part of which particller those to the 


i Now called Sand Coulee; it comes from the Little Belt Mountains, and on 
it is a town of the same name (Sandcoulee, Cascade County, Mont).— Ed. 
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N W. & S W are covered with snow and appear verry high. 
I saw a rattle snake in an open plain 2 miles from any 
creek or woods. When I arrived at camp found all well 
with great quantities of meet, the canoes Cap£ Lewis 
had carried np the Creek 1% miles to a good place to as- 
send the land & taken up. Not haveing seen the Snake In¬ 
dians or knowing in fact whither to calculate on their 
friendship or hostility, we have conceived our party suf¬ 
ficiently small, and therefore have concluded not to dis¬ 
patch a canoe with a part of our men to SJ. Louis as we 
have entended early in the Spring, we fear also that such 
a measure might also discourage those who would in such 
case remain, and mightt] possibly hazard the fate of the 
expedition. We have never hinted to any one of the party 
that we had such a scheem in contemplation, and all appear 
perfectly to have made up their minds to Succeed in the 
expedition or perish in the attempt. We all believe that 
we are about to enter on the most perilous and difi- 
4027 cuelt part of our Voyage, yet I see no one repineing; 

all appear ready to meet those dificuelties which 
await us with resolution and becomeing fortitude. 
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4028 



The Great Falla and Portage of the Miaaouri River, 
from Lewla’a note book. 
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4029 Hearing Exhibit No. 163. 

Original Journals op the 
LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 
1804-1806 

VOLUME TWO 
Part II 

Journals a/nd Orderly Book of Lewis and Clark, from the 
Great Falls of the Missouri to the Shoshorn Camp on 
Lemhi River June 21—August 20, 1805 

4033 Chapter XI 

Portaging Around the Great Falls 

Lewis’s Journal, June 21-July 14, 1805 
Clark’s Journal, June 21-July 14 


4034 [Clark:] June 25 th Tuesday 1805 

a fair worm morning, clouded & a few drops of rain at 
5 oClock A.M. fair I feel my self a little unwell with a 
looseness &c. &c. put out the stores to dry & set Chabonah 
&c. to cook for the party against their return he being 
the only man left on this side with me. I had a little coffee 
for brackfast which was to me a necessity as I had not 
tasted any since last winter. The wind from the N.W. & 
worm. This countrey has a romantick appearance river 
inclosed between high and steep hills cut to pices by revines 
but little timber and that confined to the Rivers & creek, 
the Missouri has but a fiew scattering trees on its borders, 
and only one solitary cotton tree in sight of my camp the 
wood which we bum is drift wood which is broken to 
pieces in passing the falls, not one large tree longer than 
about 8 or 10 feet to be found drifted below the falls 
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4036 [ Clark:] July 8th Monday 1805 

A worm morning flying Clouds I deturmin [to] take 
the width of the river at the falls & the Medison river and 
to take the greater part of the men which Can be Speared 
to kill Buffalow for their Skins as well as meat, devided 
the party & Sent them in different directions to hunt & 
proceeded my Self to the mouth of Medison river meas¬ 
ured it and found it to be 137 yards wide, in the narrowest 
part of the Missouri imediately above Medison river the 
Missouri is 300 yards wide, below and a little above the falls 
1440 yards wide with the direction of the upper great fall 
580 yards wide, at the great Spring 270 yards wide; at 
the handsom falls of 47 ft. 8 In. the river is 473 yards 
wide, at the lower great falls the river is confined within 
280 yards, below the falls the water occupies 93 yards only, 
after takeing the wedth of the river at those Sundery placies 
I returned thro’ the plains in a direct line to camp. 1 


[Lewis:] Tuesday July 9th . 1805. 

The morning was fair and pie [s] ant. the Islands seem 
crouded with blackbirds; the young brude is now com¬ 
pletely feathered and flying in common with the others, 
we corked the canoes and put them in the water and also 
launched the boat; she lay like a perfect cork on the water, 
five men would carry her with the greatest ease. I now 
directed seats to be fixed in her and oars to be fitted, the 
men loaded the canoes in readiness to depart, just at this 
moment a violent wind commenced and blew so hard that 
we were obliged to unload the canoes again; a part 
4037 of the baggage in several of them got wet before it 
could be taken out. the wind continued violent until 
late in the evening, by which time we discovered that a 
greater part of the composition had seperated from the 
skins and left the seams of the boat exposed to the water 

1 In the weather diary for this date (Codex I, p. 23) Clark writes: “I finish 
talcing the hight of the falls of the Missouri.”— Ed. 
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and she leaked in such manner that she would not answer. 
I need not add that this circumstance mortifyed me not a 
little; and to prevent her leaking without pi[t]ch was im¬ 
possible with us, and to obtain this article was equally im¬ 
possible, therefore the evil was irraparable I now found 
that the section formed of the buffaloe hides on which some 
hair had been left, answered much the best purpose; this 
leaked but little and the parts which were well covered with 
hair about Ysth. of an inch in length retained the composi¬ 
tion perfectly and remained sound and dry. from these cir¬ 
cumstances I am preswaided, that had I formed her with 
buffaloe skins singed not quite as close as I had done those 
I employed, that she would have answered even with this 
composition, but to make any further experiments in our 
present situation seemed to me madness; the buffaloe had 
principally d[e]serted us, and the season was now ad¬ 
vancing fast. I therefore relinquished all further hope 
of my favorite boat and ordered her to be sunk in the 
water, that the skins might become soft in order the better 
to take her in peices tomorrow and deposited the iron fraim 
at this place as it could probably be of no further service 
to us. had I only singed my Elk skins in stead of shaving 
them I believe the composition would have remained and 
the boat have answered; at least untill we could have 
reached the pine country which must be in advance of us 
from the pine which is brought down by the water and 
which is probably at no great distance where we might 
have supplyed ourselves with the necessary pi[t]ch or 
gum. but it was now too late to introduce a remidy and 
I bid adieu to my boat, and her expected services. The next 
difficulty which presented itself was how we should convey 
the stores and baggage which we had purposed carrying 
in the boat, both Cap£. Clark and myself recollected hav¬ 
ing heard the hunters ( Capt . Clark had previously sent 
them in quest of timber for the purpose) mention that the 
bottoms of the river some few miles above us were 
4039 much better timbered than below and that some of 
the trees were large, the idea therefore suggested 
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itself of building two other canoes sufficiently large to carry 
the surplus baggage, on enquiry of the hunters it seemed 
to be the general opinion that trees sufficiently large for 
this purpose might be obtained in a bottom on the oppo¬ 
site side about 8 miles distant by land and reatheir more 
than double that distance by water; accordingly; Cap£. 
Clark determined to set out early in the morning with* ten 
of the best workmen and proceede by land to that place 
while the others would in the mean time be employed by 
myself in taking the Boat in peices and depositing her, 
toge[the]r with the articles which we had previously de¬ 
termined to deposit at this place, and also in tra[n] sporting 
all the baggage up the river to that point in the six small 
canoes, this plan being settled between us orders were 
accordingly given to the party, and the ten men who were 
to accompany Cap£. Clark (had) ground and prepared their 
axes and adds this evening in order to prepare for an 
early departure in the morning, we have on this as well 
as on many former occasions found a small grindstone 
which I brought with me from Harper’s ferry extreemly 
convenient to us. if we find trees at the place mentioned 
sufficiently large for our purposes it will be extreemly 
fortunate; for we have not seen one for many miles below 
the entrance of musselshell River to this place, which would 
have answered. 


4040 [Clark:] July 13 th Satturday 1805 

a fair Calm Morning, verry cool before day. we were 
visited by a Buffalow Bull who Came within a fiew Steps 
of one of the Canoes as the men were at work. Cap£. Lewis 
one man &c. arrived over Land at 9 oClock, the wind rose 
and blew hard from the S.E. the greater part of the day 
both Canoes finished all to Corking & fixing ores &c. &c. 

The Hunters killed 3 Buffalow the most of all the meat I 
had dried for to make Pemitigon. 1 The Musquetors & knats 
verry troublesom all day & night 

1 Better known as pemmican—dried and pounded meat, mixed with fat.—-E d. 
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[Lewis:] Sunday July 14 th. 1805. 

This morning was calm fair and warm; the Mnsquetoes 
of course troublesome, all hands that could work were 
employed about the canoes, which completed and launched 
this evening, the one was 25 feet and the other 33 feet 
in length and about 3 feet wide, we have now the seats 
and oars to make and fit &c. 
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4042 On my return to camp found Serg*. Ordway had 
arrived with all the canoes about noon and had un¬ 
loaded them every preperation except the entire comple¬ 
tion of the oars poles &c. is made for our departure to¬ 
morrow. 

[Clark:] July 14:th Sunday 1805 

a fine morning calm and worm Musquetors & Knats 
verry troublesome. The Canoes arrive at 12 oClock & un- 
loade to Dry &c. finished & Lanced [launched] the 2 
Canoes, Some rain this afternoon, all prepareing to Set 
out on tomorrow. 

4043 Hearing Exhibit No. 164. 

Original Journals of the 
LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 
1804-1806 

Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index by 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL.D. 

VOLUME TWO 
Part II 

• • • • • • • • • i • 

4045 Chapter XIII 

From the Three Forks of the Missouri to Beaver’s Bead 

Lewis’s Journal, July 28—August 10, 1805 , 
Clark’s, Journal, July 28—August 10 

[Lewis:] Swnday July 28th, 1805. 

My friend Cap*. Clark was very sick all last night but 
feels himself somewhat better this morning since his medi¬ 
cine has opperated. I dispatched two men early this morn- 
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ing up the S.E. Fork to examine the river; and permitted 
sundry others to hunt in the neighborhood of this place. 
Both Cap*. C. and myself corrisponded in opinon with 
rispect to the impropriety of calling either of these streams 
the Missouri and accordingly agreed to name them after 
the President of the United States and the Secretaries of 
the Treasury and state having previously named one river 
in honour of the Secretaries of War and Navy. In pursu¬ 
ance of this resolution we called the S.W. fork, that which 
we meant to ascend, Jefferson’s River in honor of that 
illustrious personage Thomas Jefferson, [the author of 
our enterprise.] the Middle fork we called Madison’s 
River in honor of James Madison, and the S.E. Fork we 
called Gallitin’s River in honor of Albert Gallitin. the two 
first are 90 yards wide and the last is 70 yards, all of them 
run with great volocity and th[r]ow out large bodies of 
water. Gallitin’s River is reather more rapid than either 
of the others, is not quite as deep but from all appearances 
may be navigated to a considerable distance. Cap£. C. 
who came down Madison’s river yesterday and has also 
seen Jefferson’s some distance thinks Madison’s reather 
the most rapid, but it is not as much so by any means as 
Gallitin’s. 


4046 [Clark:] July 30th. Monday 1805 

We Set out 8 oClock and proceeded on 13% miles up 
the N. fork the river verry rapid & Sholey the Channel 
entirely Corse gravel many Islands and a number of 
Chanels in different directions thro’ the bottom &c. Passed 
the place the Squar interpretress was taken, one man with 
his Sholder Strained, 2 with Turners, we Camped on the 
S id. Side the evening Cool. Cap£ Lewis who wal kd on 
Shore did not join me this evening 

[Lewis:] Wednesday July 31s£. 1805. 

This morning I waited at my camp very impatiently for 
the arrival of Cap£. Clark and party; I observed by my 
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watch t[h]at it was 7. A. M. and they had not come in sight. 
I now became very uneasy and determined to wait until 8 
and if they did not arrive by that time to proceed on up 
the river taking it as a fact that they had passed my camp 
some miles last evening, just as I set out to pursue my 
plan I discovered Charbono walking up shore some dis¬ 
tance below me and waited until [he] arrived I now learnt 
that the canoes were behind, they arrived shortly after, 
their detention had been caused by the rapidity of the 
water and the circuitous rout of the river, they halted and 
breakfasted after which we all set out again and I con¬ 
tinued my walk on the Starrf. shore the river now becomes 
more collected the islands tho’ numerous ar generally small, 
the river continues rapid and is from 90 to 120 yds. wide 
has a considerable quantity of timber in it’s bottoms, to¬ 
wards evening the bottoms became much narrower and the 
timber much more scant, high hills set in close on the 
Lar^. and the plain high waivy or reather broken on the 
Starrf. and approach the river closely for a sho[r]t distance 
vally above IV 2 M. w d. 


4047 Courses and distances as navigated with the Canoes 
on the 1st. of August 1805. 


N. 80° W. % to the entrance of a large creek on Lar d. side 
passing an island and rapid of 6 feet fall; 
these we called Frazier’s falls and Creek 
after Robert Frazier one of our party, here 
the river again enters a valley. 


[Clark:] August 1st Wednesday 1805 

A fine day Capt. Lewis left me at 8 oClock just below 
the place I entered a verrey high mountain which jutted 
its treme[n]dious Clifts on either Side for 9 Miles, ; the 
rocks ragide Some verry dark & other part verry light 
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rock the light rocks is Sand Stone. The water Swift & 
very Sholey. I killed a Ibix on which the whole party 
Dined, after passing through the Mountain we entered a 
wide exte[n]sive ValHe, of from 4 to 8 Miles wide 

4048 verry leavell a Creek falls in at the Commencement 
of this Vallie on the Lard Side, the river widens & 

spreds into Small Chanels. W[e] encamped on the Lard 
Side opposite a large Creek I sent out Jo: & R fields to 
hunt this evening they killed 5 Deer, I saw a large Bear 
eateing Currents this evining The river so rapid that the 
greatest exertion is required by all to get the boats on 
wind SW Murckery at sun rise 50° Ab. 0 

[Lewis—apparently the first draft:] August 2ed. 1805 

We resumed our march this morning at sunrise the 
weather was fair and wind N.W. finding that the river still 
boar to the south I determined to pass it if possible to 
shorten our rout this we effected about five miles above 
our camp of last evening by wading it. found the current 
very rappid about 90 yards wide and waist deep, this is 
the first time that I ever dared to make the attempt to 
wade the river, tho’ there are many places between this 
and the three forks where I presume it migh[t] be at¬ 
tempted with equal success, the valley th[r]ough which 
our rout of this [day] lay and through which the river 
winds it’s meandering course is a beatifull level plain with 
but little timber and that on the verge of the river. 

• ••*•••••• 

4049 [Lewis—apparently the second draft:] 

Friday August 2 ed. 1805. 

We resumed our march this morning at sunrise; the 
[day] was fair and wind from N.W. finding that the 
river still boar to the South I determined to pass it if 
possible in order to shorten our rout; this we effected by 
wading the river about 5 miles above our encampment of 
the last evening, we found the current very rapid waist 
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deep and about 90 yds. wide, bottom smooth pebble with a 
small mixture of coarse gravel, this is the first time that 
I ever dared to wade the river, tho’ there are many places 
between this and the forks where I presume it might be 
attempted with equal success. 

• • # • • « # • • • 

4050 Cap£. Clark continued his rout early this mom-, 
ing. the rapidity of the current was such that his 

4051 progress was slow, in short it required the utmost 
exertion of the men to get on, nor could they resist 

this current by any other means than that of the cord and 
pole. : 

« • • # • • * * • ; • 

4052 ] Clark:[ August 2d. nd. Friday 1805 

a fine day set out early the river has much the Same 
kind of banks Chanel Current &c. as it had in the last 
Vallie, I walked out this morning on Shore & Saw Several 
rattle Snakes in the plain, the wind from the NW we 
proceeded on with great dificuelty from the rapidity of the 
current & rapids, aW. 15 miles and Encamped on the Lard 
Side, saw a large Gangue of Elk at Sunset to the; SW. 
passed a Small Creek on the Stard Side called birth Creek 
and maney large and Small Islands. 

* # • * * # # * # | • 

4053 ] Clark: [ August 3rd Saturday 1805 


the river more rapid and Sholey than yesterday one 
man R. F. killed a large Pcmthor on the Shore We are 
oblige to haul over the Sholes [the] Canoes in maney places 
where the Islands are noumerous and bottom Sholey, in 
the evening the river more rapid and Sholey we en¬ 
camped on an Island av[b]ove a part of the river which 
passed thro a a rockey bed enclosed on both sides with 
thick willow Current & red buries &c. &c. passed a bold 
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Stream which heads in the mountains to our right and the 
drean of the monting 


but fiew trees and they Small the Mountains on our left 
Contain pine those on our right but verry partially Sup¬ 
plied and what pine & cedar it has is on the Lower region, 
no wood being near the Snow. 


[Lewis—apparently the first draft:] August 4th 1805 


4054 I then changed my rout to S. W. passed a high 
plain which lyes between the vallies and returned to 
the S. valley, in passing which I fell in with a river about 
45 yards wide which I waideg [waded] and then continued 
my rout down to it’s junction with the river just men¬ 
tioned, and from thence to the entrance of the creek which 
falls in about 2 miles below; still continuing my rout down 
this stream about three miles further and about 2 M. 
below our encampment of the last evening this river forms 
a junction with a river 50 yards wide which comes from 
the N. W. and falling into the S. valley runs parallel with 
the middle fork about 12 miles, this is a bould rappid & 
clear stream it’s bed so broken and obstructed by gravel 
bars and Islands that it appeared to me impossible to 
navigate it with safety, the middle fork is gentle and 
possesses about 2/3 ds. as much water as this rappid stream, 
it’s cours so far as I can observe it is about S. W. and it 
appears to be navigable; its water is much warmer than 
that of the rappid fork and somewhat turbid, from which 
I concluded that it had it’s source at a greater distance 
in the mountains and passed through an opener country 
than the other, under this impression I wrote a note to 
Capt. Clark recommending his taking the middle fork pro¬ 
vided he should arrive at this place before my return 
which I expect will be the day after tomorrow, the note 
I left on a pole at the forks of the river and having re¬ 
freshed ourselves and eat heartily of some venison we 
killed this morning I continued my rout up the Stard. 
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side of the N. W. fork, determining to pnrsne it until 12 
OC. the next day and then pass over to the middle fork 
and return to their junction or until I met Capt. Clark, we 
encamped this evening near the point where the river 
leaves the valley and enters the mountains, having traveled 
about 20. Miles. 

[Lewis—apparently the second draft:] 

Sunday August 4th, 1805. 

• * • • » * • • • ! • 

4055 the timber &c is as heretofore tho’ there is i more 
in this valley on the rapid fork than we have seen 
in the same extent on the river since we entered this valley, 
the Indians appear on some parts of the river to have dis- 
troyed a great proportion of the little timber which there 
is by seting fire to the bottoms. This morning Cap*. Clark 
set out at sunrise, and sent two hunters ahead to kill some 
meat, at 8 A.M. he arrived at my camp of the 2 ed. ins t. 
where he breakfasted; here he found a note which I had 
left for him at that place informing him of the occurences 
of my rout &c. the river continued to be crouded with 
Islands, rapid and shoaly. these shoals or riffles succeeded 
each other every 3 or four hundred yards; at those places 
they are obliged to drag the canoes over the stone there 
not being water enough to float them, and betweeri the 
riffles the current is so strong that they are compelled to 
have c[r]ecourse to the cord; and being unable to walk 
on the shore for the brush wade in the river along the 
shore and hawl them by the cord; this has increased the 
pain and labour extreemly; their feet soon get tender; and 
soar by wading and walking over the stones, these are 
also so slipry that they frequently get severe falls, being 
constantly wet soon makes them feble also. 


4056 [Clark:] August 4th Sunday . 1805 

a fine morning cool proceeded on verry early and Brack- 
fast at the Camp Cap£ Lewis left yesterday morning, at 
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this Camp he left a note informing that he discovered no 
fresh Sign of Indians &c. The river continued to be crouded 
with Islands Sholey rapid & clear, I could not walk on 
Shore to day as my ankle was sore from a turner on that 
part, the method we are compelled to take to get on is 
fatigueing & laborious in the extreen, haul the Canoes over 
the rapids, which Suckceed each other every two or three 
hundred yards and between the water rapid oblige to tow 
& walke on stones the whole day except when we have 
polein, men wet all day sore feet &c. &c. Murcury at Sun 
rise 49 a. o, 

[Lewis:] Monday August 5th 1805 


4057 This morning Cap*. Clara set out at sunrise and 
dispatched Joseph & Reubin Fields to hunt, they 
killed two deer on one of which the party breakfasted, the 
river today they found streighter and more rapid even 
than yesterday, and the labour and difficulty of the navi¬ 
gation was proportionably increased, they therefore pro¬ 
ceeded but slowly and with great pain as the men had be¬ 
come very languid from working in the water and many of 
their feet swolen and so painfull that they could scarcely 
walk, at 4. P. M. they arrived at the confluence of the 
two rivers where I had left the note. 


4058 [Clark:] August 5th Monday 1805 

a cold clear morning the wind from the S. E. the 
river Streight & much more rapid than yesterday, I sent 
out Jo. & R. Fields to kill some meat they killed two Deer 
& we brackfast on one of them and proceeded on with great 
dificuelity from the rapidity of the Current, and [in] numer¬ 
able rapids we had to encounter, at 4 oClock PM Murcery 
49 ab. 0, passed the mouth of principal fork which falls 
in on the Lard. Side, 
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Men much fatigued from their excessive labours in haul¬ 
ing the Canoes over the rapids &c. verry weak being , in 
the water all day. my foot verry painfull 

[Lewis:] Tuesday August 6th . 1805. . 


4059 one of their canoes had just overset and all the 
baggage wet, the medecine box among other articles 

and several articles lost a shot pouch and horn with all the 
implements for one rifle lost and never recovered. I 
walked down to the point where I waited their return, on 
their arrival found that two other canoes had filled with 
water and wet their cargoes completely. Whitehouse had 
been thrown out of one of the canoes as she swing in a 
rapid current and the canoe had rubed him and pressed him 
to the bottom as she passed over him and had the water 
been 2 inches shallower must inevitably have crushed him 
to death, our parched meal, corn, Indian preasents, and a 
great part of our most valuable stores were wet and much 
damaged on this ocasion. to examine, dry and arrange 
our stores was the first object; we therefore passed over 
to the lard, side opposite to the entrance of the rapid fork 
where there was a large gravly bar that answered our 
purposes; 

#••#*•••• • 

4060 [Clark. August 6th Tuesday 1805 

a Clear morning Cool wind from the SW we proceeded 
on with much dificuelty and fatigue over rapids & Stones; 
river about 40 or 50 yards wide much divided by Islands 
and narrow Bayoes to a low bluff on the Stard Side & 
Brackfast, ■ 


In decending to the Point one Can[o]e Struck & turned 
on a rapid & Sunk, and wet every thing which was in her, 
this misfortune obliged us to halt at the forks and dry 
those articles, one other Canoe nearly turning over, filled 
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half full of water & wet our medison & Some goods Com 

&c. 


4061 [Clark:] August 8th Thursday 1805 

We proceeded on early wind from the SW. The Ther- 
momete[r] at 52.a.0. at Sun rise at 5 miles by water & 
4% on a derect line from the forks we passed a River on 
the Lard Side 30 yards wide and navagable for Some dis¬ 
tance takeing its rise in the Mountains Easterly & with the 
waters of Madisons River, passes thro an extensive vallie 
open & furtill &c. this river we call PhiLcurUhophy . above 
this river (which has but little timber) Jeffersons R is 
crooked with Short bends a fiew Islands and maney gravelly 
Sholes, no large timber, Small Willow Birch & Srubs &c. 
Encamped on the Lard Side, R Fields joined us this 
even^. & informes that he could not find Shannon my foot 
yet verry Snore 

[Lewis:] Friday August 9th. 1805. 

The morning was fair and fine; we set out at an early 
hour and proceeded on very well, some parts of the river 
more rapid than yesterday. 


4062 the river very crooked much divided by islands, 
shallow, rocky in many plases and very rapid; in¬ 
somuch that I have my doubts whether the canoes 

could get on or not, or if they do it must 

4063 be with great labour. Capt. Clark proceeded after 
I left him as usual, found the currant of the river 

increasing in rapidity towards evening. 

• ••••••••• 

[Clark:] August 9th. Friday 1805— 

a fine morning wind from the N. E. we proceeded on 
verry well rapid places more noumerous than below, 
Shannon the man whome we lost on Wisdom River Joined 
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ns, haveing returned to the forks & prosned ns up after 
prosneing Wisdom River one day. 

Cap* Lewis and 3 men Set out after brackf*. to examine 
the river above, find a portage if possible, also the Snake 
Indians. I Should have taken this trip had I have been 
able to march, from the rageing fury of a turner on my 
ankle muscle, in the evening Clouded up and fiew drops 
of rain Encamped on the Lar d Side near a low bluff, 1 the 
river to day as yesterday, the three hunters Could kill only 
two antelopes to day, game of every kind scerce. 

[Lewis:] Saturday August 10 tin 1805 


4064 Capt Clark set out at sun rise this morning and 
pursued his rout; found the river not rapid but 
shallow also very crooked, they were obliged to drag the 
canoes over many riffles in the course of the day. 


4065 Chapter XIV 

From Beaver’s Head to the Great Divide 

Lewis’s Journal, August 11-16, 1805 
Clark’s Journal, August 11-16 

[Lewis:] Sunday August 11 th 1805 


4066 this morning Cap*. Clark set out early, found the 
river shoally, rapid, shallow, and extreemly difficult, 
the men in the water almost all day. they are getting weak 
soar and much fortiegued; they complained of the fortiegue 
to which the navigation subjected them and wished to go 
by land Cap*. C. engouraged them and passifyed them, 
one of the canoes was very near overseting in a rapid to¬ 
day. they proceeded but slowly. 

• • • # * • • * • • 


l Not far above a small stream known in our day as McHesser’s Creek—E d. 
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[Clark:] August 12 tin Monday 1805 

We Set out early (Wind N.E.) proceeded on passed 
Several large Islands and three Small ones, the river 
much more Sholey than below which obliges us to haul the 
Canoes over those Sholes which Suckceed each other at 
Short intervales emencely laborious men much fa- 

4067 tigued and weakened by being continualy in the 
water drawing the Canoes over the Sholes, en¬ 
camped on the Lard Side men complain verry much of 
the emence labour they are obliged to undergo & wish 

much to leave the river. I passify them. 

• ••**«•••• 

[Lewis:] Tuesday August 13 th 1805 

4068 the men in the water %ths. of the day, 

*#*#•#••** 

[Clark:] August IZth Tuesday 1805— 

a very Cool morning the Thermometer Stood at 52, a, 
o’ all the fore part of the day. Cloudy at 8 oClock a 
mist of rain we proceeded on passed enumerable Sholes 
obliged to haul the boat % of the Day over the Shole water. 

4069 The river obliges the men to undergo great fatigue 
and labour in hauling the Canoes over the Sholes in 

the Cold water naked. 

[Lewis:] Wednesday August 14 th 1805 

• • # # • * • * * # • 

4070 The morning being cold and the men stif and soar 
from the exertions of yesterday Cap£. Clark did not 

set out this morning until 7. A.M. the river was so crooked 
and rapid that they made but little way. at one mile he 
passed a bold runing stream on Stard. which heads in a 
mountain to the North, on which this is snow, this we 
called track Creek, it is 4 yards wide and 3 feet deep at 
7 Ms. passed a stout stream which heads in some springs 
under the foot of the mountains on Lard, the river near 
the mountain they found one continued rapid, w[h]ich w&s 
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extreemly laborious and difficult to ascend, this evening 
Charbono struck his indian Woman for which Cap£. C. 
gave him a sever repremand. Joseph and Reubin Fields 
killed 4 deer and an Antelope, Cap£. C. killed a buck, sev¬ 
eral of the men have lamed themselves by various acce- 
dents in working the canoes through this difficult part of 
the river, and Cap2. C. was obliged personally to assist them 
in this labour, they encamped this evening on Lard. side 
near the rattlesnake Clift. 

Courses and distances traveled by Cap£. Clark. August 
14th. 1805. 

S. 14° W. 7. to the gap of the mountain at the rattlesnake 
Clifts where the river enters the mountains, 
the same being 16 miles by the meanders of 
of the river, the river cold shoally and one 
continued rapid throughout, passed a num¬ 
ber of small Islands and bayous on either 
side, passed a bold running stream on Stard 
at 1 M. called track Creek . also another at 
6 M. higher up, on Lard. side, and encamped 
on Lard. 2 Miles by water short of the ex¬ 
tremity of this course distance by land scar¬ 
cely Y* a Mile. 

Miles 7. 

[Clark:] August 14 tin. Wednesday 1805 

• • * * # * • * • • 

4071 we Set out at 7 oClock and proceeded on river 
verry Crooked and rapid as below Some fiew trees 
on the borders near the mountain, passed a bold running 
Stream at 1 mile on the Stard. Side which heads in a moun¬ 
tain to the North on which there is Snow passed a bold 
running Stream on the Lard. Side which heads in a Spring 
undr. a mountain, the river near the mountain is one con¬ 
tinued rapid, which requres great labour to push & haul the 
Canoes up. 
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4072 [Clark:] August 15 tin Thursday 1805 

a Cool windey morning wind from the SW we pro¬ 
ceeded on thro’ a ruged low mountain Water rapid as 
usial passed a bold running Stream which falls from the 
mountain on the Lard. Side at 4 miles also a bold running 
Stream 10 yards wide on the Stard. Side 9 feet 3 In. Deep 
at 6 miles, willards Creek the bottoms narrow, the Clifs 
of a Dark brown Stone Some limestone intermixed, an 
Indian road passes on the Lard Side latterly used. Took a 
Meridian altitude at the Commt of the Mountain with Octant 
65° 47' .0". The Latd. 44°-0'-48" 1/10 proceeded on with 
great labour & fatigue to the Mouth of a Small run on the 
Lard. Side passed Several Spring runs, the men 

4073 Complain much of their fatigue and being repetiedly 
in the water which weakens them much perticularly 

as they are obliged to live on pore Deer meet which has a 
Singular bitter taste. 

# • « • * • • • • * • 

4074 Chapter XV 

Crossing the Great Divide 

Lewis’s Journal, August 17-20, 1805 
Clark’s Journal, August 17-20 

[Lewis:] Saturday August 11th 1805 

• ••••••••• 

At noon the Canoes arrived, and we had the satisfaction 
once more to find ourselves all together, with a flattering 
prospect of being able to obtain as many horses shortly as 
would enable us to prosicute our voyage by land should 
that by water be deemed unadvisable. 

We now formed our camp just below the junction of the 
forks on the Lard, side in a level smooth bottom covered 
with a fine terf of greenswoard. here we unloaded our 
canoes and 
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4075 The sperits of the men were now much elated at 
the prospect of geting horses. j 

Courses and distances traveled by Cap£. Clark August 

17th. 1805. 

S. 30° W. 4. to a high Knob or hill in the forks of Jeffer¬ 
son’s River, the same being 10 M. by water, 
the river making a considerable bend to the 
StardL the forks of this river is the most dis¬ 
tant point to which the waters of the Missouri 
are navigable, of course we laid up; our 
canoes at this place and commenced our voy¬ 
age by land. 

Miles 4 

4102 Hearing Exhibit No. 168. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

62d Congress, 1st Session. 

Document No. 91. 

Missouri River, from Sioux City, Iowa, to Fort Benton, 

Mont. 


LETTER PROM 

THE ACTING SECRETARY OF WAR, 

TRANSMITTING 

With a Letter from the Chief of Engineers, Reports on 
Examination and Survey of the Missouri River from 
. Sioux City, Iowa, to Fort Benton, Mont. 


July 12, 1911.—Referred to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 
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War Department, 

Washington, July 8, 1911. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith a letter from 
the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 5th 
instant, together with copies of reports from Maj. Edward 
H. Schulz, Corps of Engineers, dated July 19, 1909, and 
December 12, 1910, with maps, on preliminary examination 
and survey, respectively, of Missouri River from Sioux 
City, Iowa, to Fort Benton, Mont., made by him in com¬ 
pliance with the provisions of the river and harbor act of 
March 3, 1909. 

Very respectfully, 

Robert Shaw Oliver, 

Acting Secretary of War. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


War Department, 

Office of the Chief of Engineers, 

Washington, July 5, 1911. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith, for transmis¬ 
sion to Congress, reports dated July 19, 1909, and Decem¬ 
ber 12, 1910, with maps, by Maj. Edward H. Schulz, Corps 
of Engineers, on preliminary examination and survey, 
respectively, called for by the river and harbor act of 
March 3, 1909, of Missouri River from Sioux City, Iowa, 
to Fort Benton, Mont. 

4103 No project for continuous improvement of the 
upper Missouri has ever been adopted. Scattered 
improvement on the lower river was carried on as early as 
1832, but the first regular appropriation for the river above 
Sioux City was made in 1876, since which time work has 
been carried on as appropriations have been made from 
time to time. In the 172 miles between Sioux City and 
Carroll, referred to as the sandy portion, work has con¬ 
sisted of snagging and occasional dike and revetment work 
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in the vicinity of the larger cities, and of dredging,: rock 
removal, dike and other construction work in the 1,302 
miles between Carroll and Fort Benton, referred to as the 
rocky portion. 

In his report on survey the district officer discusses 
plans for continuous systematic work throughout this en¬ 
tire stretch of river, and also for systematic work at the 
larger cities only, but he does not consider that the exist¬ 
ing or immediately prospective commerce warrants such 
improvements. As commerce increases, however, he is of 
opinion that such systematic improvement should be begun, 
and, as outlined, the work at the various localities would 
not be useless, but would form a part of continuous through 
improvement. For the present he recommends work of 
snagging, rock removal, and some dike work in the rocky 
portion, and urgent revetment and dike work near j im¬ 
portant towns and landings in the sandy portion, especially 
when through navigation is impeded or endangered, at an 
estimated cost of $150,000 for the first year, including the 
cost of a floating plant for the rocky portion, and $140,000 
annually thereafter. The division engineer concurs gen¬ 
erally in the views of the district officer. 

These reports have been referred, as required by law, 
to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and 
the board concludes that while no very great benefit to navi¬ 
gation could be expected except from a continuous sys¬ 
tematic improvement, obviously not justified, yet a mode¬ 
rate expediture for the benefit of existing commerce and for 
the encouragement of prospective commerce is deemed 
necessary and advisable. According to further informa¬ 
tion furnished by the district officer, at the instance of the 
board, it appears that with the expenditure during the 
years 1908, 1909, and 1910, respectively, of appropriations 
of $53,340, $41,595, and $72,275, the channel has been kept 
reasonably clear of snags, and considerable new work has 
been accomplished. In view of these facts, the board recom¬ 
mends that for the next few years an annual appropriation 
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of $75,000 be made for the improvement of this reach of 
the Missouri River, to be expended in such manner as may 
be deemed most advisable by the Chief of Engineers, and 
that the question of further improvement or of continuing 
the appropriations be then determined in the light of the 
commerce developed. 

I concur in general in the recommendation of the district 
officer, the division engineer, and the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors. It is considered by me essential 
that the channel of the rocky portion be kept free from 
snags and obstructing rocks, and that the sandy portion be 
kept free from snags between banks, that some of its banks 
be protected, and it is considered by me advisable for the 
present to confine the most of the work to those portions of 
the river within easy boat reach of landings, towns, and 
railroad crossings; and I believe that from $75,000 
4104 to $150,000 can be spent to advantage yearly for 
five years, after which the estimates should be re¬ 
vised. 

Very respectfully, 

W. H. Bixby, 

Chief of Engineers, U . S. Army . 

The Secretary of War. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION OF MISSOURI 
RIVER FROM SIOUX CITY, IOWA, TO 
FORT BENTON, MONT. 

United States Engineer Office, 
Kansas City, MoJuly 19, 1909. 

Sir: 1. In compliance with department letter of March 
8, 1909, I have the honor to submit the following report 
on the preliminary examination of the Missouri River from 
Sioux City to Fort Benton. 

2. Previous projects and reports on this portion of the 
river were made as follows: A project was adopted in 
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1876. It included the removal of snags from the lower or 
sandy portion, and on the upper or rocky portion the nar¬ 
rowing of the channel in wide places, reducing the slope and 
raising the water in the rapids by the construction of brush 
and gravel dams, removal of rocks and bowlders, ; and 
dredging of heavy gravel bars, so as to give a navigable 
channel of 4% feet at low water. 

A very complete description of the river and mathemati¬ 
cal analysis regarding channel way for the rocky portion 
is given by Capt. Edward McGuire, Corps of Engineers, 
in the Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers of 1883, 
page 1339. 

Reports made by Capt. C. F. Powell, Corps of Engi¬ 
neers, in 1890 and 1891 are as follows: Report on exami¬ 
nation, Sioux City to Fort Benton, and Sioux City to north 
line of South Dakota, October 21, 1890; see page 2242, 
Annual Report Chief of Engineers, 1891. Report on sur¬ 
vey, Sioux City to north line of South Dakota, July 3,1891; 
see page 2245, Annual Report Chief of Engineers, 1891; 
estimate, $229,486. Report on survey, Sioux City to Fort 
Benton, September 7, 1891; see page 2248, Annual Report 
Chief of Engineers, 1891; estimate, $329,497. 

Survey of the river by the Engineer Department from 
Sioux City to Pierre, S. Dak., was made, 1879 to 1882, and 
the completed survey and maps over the whole river was 
made under the direction of the Missouri River Commis¬ 
sion and maps published in 1892 to 1895. 

3. The general recommendations of these reports were 
that the river was worthy of improvement. The question 
of improvement on the rocky portion (Fort Benton to 
Carroll) was not actively recommended, as the volume of 
flow was but 2,800 to 3,400 cubic feet per second at low 
water, and the season was barely three months’ duration. 
Continuous improvement of the sandy portion was con¬ 
sidered too costly. The report of September 7,1891, recom¬ 
mended snagging and sluicing over entire portion of sandy 
portion and certain portions of rocky portion, as follows: 
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Rocky portion below Judith_ $50,000 

Snagging, sluicing bars- 50,000 

Ice harbor, Rock Haven_ 5,000 

Rectification at Pierre and Yankton- 150,000 

Survey and maps- 74,497 


329,497 

4105 [Fourth indorsement.] 

War Department, 

Office of the Chief of Engineers, 

Washington, August 10, 1909. 

Respectfully submitted to the Secretary of War 

This is a report on preliminary examination of Missouri 
River, from Sioux City, Iowa, to Fort Benton, Mont., au¬ 
thorized by the river and harbor act of March 3, 1909. 

Inviting attention to the report of the Board of Engi¬ 
neers for Rivers and Harbors in the preceding indorse¬ 
ment, I recommended that a survey of the locality, as pro¬ 
posed, be authorized. 

Frederic V. Abbot, 

Acting Chief of Engineers. 

[Fifth indorsement.] 

War Department, 

August 11, 1909. 

Approved as recommended by the Acting Chief of Engi¬ 
neers. 

John C. Scofield, 

Assistant and Chief Clerk . 

For the Secretary of War, in his absence. 

SURVEY OF MISSOURI RIVER FROM SIOUX CITY, 
IOWA, TO FORT BENTON, MONT. 

War Department, 

United States Engineer Office, 
Kansas City , Mo., December 12, 1910. 
Sir: 1. As directed by department letter of August 18, 
1909, and in compliance with the act of Congress of March 
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3, 1909, I have the honor to submit the following report of 
a survey and estimate of cost of improvement of the Mis¬ 
souri River from Sioux City, Iowa, to Fort Benton, Mont. 

2. A general examination has been made during the 
past season, with special inspections and investigations at 
the more important points. The snag boat Mandan went 
over the entire river from Sioux City to Fort Benton in 
1908, but only as far as Judith in 1909, on account of low 
water. Actual surveys were made in the vicinity of Willis- 
ton, Bismarck, Pierre, Yankton, and Sioux City, and are 
shown on sheets 3 to 7 herewith. Sheet 1 is a map showing 
the Missouri River watershed, tributaries, etc., and sheet 2 
shows the low-water slope line of the river from Sioux 
City to Fort Benton. 

3. Previous reports .—For previous examinations,; re¬ 
ports, and projects, see paragraphs 2 and 3 of the prelimi¬ 
nary report of July 19, 1909. Attention is also invited to 
a report on the Missouri, Sioux City to the mouth, of 
April 30, 1908, House Document No. 1120, Sixtieth Con¬ 
gress, second session. This report gives a map of the en¬ 
tire Missouri River watershed, as well as considerable in¬ 
formation regarding the upper Missouri River. Except 
where otherwise specially stated, the designations “river” 
or “upper river” refer to the Missouri River above 

Sioux City. The designations “rocky river”; or 
4106 “rocky portion” refer to the river, Fort Benton to 
Carroll, and “sandy river” or “sandy portion,” 
Caroll to Sioux City. 

4. No project for continuous improvement of the upper 
river has been made or adopted. Improvement was recom¬ 
mended and adopted in 1876 for the removal of snags in 
the sandy portion and removal of bowlders, contracting the 
width, and reducing slope in the rocky portion. 

5. Appropriations .—Scattered improvement on the lower 
Missouri was carried on as early as 1832, from appropria¬ 
tions made jointly for the Missouri, Mississippi, Ohio, and 
Arkansas Rivers. The first regular appropriation for the 
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river above Sioux City was made in 1876. The aggregate 
of appropriations to June 30,1910, was $2,528,807.47, which 
includes $240,000 set aside from the $300,000 from the act 
of June 25,1910, for improvement from Kansas City to Fort 
Benton. The expenditures to June 30, 1910, are $2,281,- 
536.04, of which approximately $475,000 was for snagging 
and maintenance of snag boat. The appropriations for 
the river above Sioux City have been made under various 
heads, as: 

Sioux City to Stubbs Ferry. 

Sioux City to Fort Benton. 

Missouri River above mouth of Yellowstone, etc. 

The point of division for funds has sometimes been placed 
near the boundary line of North Dakota and South Dakota. 

6. The work has been under the charge and direction 
of the Corps of Engineers, except for the years 1884 to 
1886, when the Missouri River Commission had super¬ 
vision. In addition the commission had charge of the 
survey of the river, the results of which were published 
(1892-1895) in a set of 84 maps, inch to the mile, of which 
57 sheets covered the portion from Sioux City to Three 
Forks. 

The improvement carried on has been snagging on the 
sandy portion, with limited dike and revetment work near 
the larger cities. On the rocky portion the improvement 
has consisted of rock removal, dredging, limited bank pro¬ 
tection, and contraction by brush and rock dams over the 
worst shoals. The work has been scattered and at none 
of the localities was it carried to completion, so that the 
resulting benefit has not been large. 

7. Up to the time of the commission’s supervision in 
1884 practically no permeable dike work had been con¬ 
structed on the sandy portion. The first revetment work 
above Sioux City was constructed at Vermilion, S. Dak., 
in 1879. The commission generally adopted the method of 
improvement of the rocky portion as described in para- 
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graph 6 and snagging of the sandy portion. Before taking 
np any permanent improvement of the sandy portion they 
desired careful surveys and more detailed information. 
During the commission’s supervision they allotted $240,000 
for general improvement and snagging. 

8. Description of works of improvement accomplished 
to date, with approximate costs: j 

(a) Rocky portion .—The first appropriation, $20,000, 
for the rocky portion was approved August 14, 1876. The 
original project was for a channel 300 feet wide and 4 feet 
deep. The first work was started on June 25, 1877, on the 
Dauphin Rapids, which was considered the worst point on 
the river. This year a channel was cleared of rock 100 
feet wide and 3 feet deep for a distance of 1,800 feet, 2,400 
rocks (287 cubic yards) having been removed. A dam 130 
feet long, 6 feet crest width, slopes 1 to 2 and 1 to 1, was 
built of rock (200 cubic yards). The cost of 3,309 linear 
feet of dam constructed at this point in 1886 was $9.07 per 
linear foot. 


4107 (about three and one-half months), extending from 
the middle of July to the first of November. Men 
are scarce, wages high, travel expenses considerable, and 
it will be absolutely necessary to subsist the party, which 
will make the work expensive. The cost of such a party 
for four months is about $4,500, leaving $3,000 for mate¬ 
rials, etc. 

The Benton Packet Co. of Bismarck, N. Dak., have a line 
of boats on the upper river. It is their desire to extend 
their business into the rocky portion and for this reason 
desire improvement. 

Very respectfully, 

Edward H. Schulz, 

Major, Corps of Engineers. 

The Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. 
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Hearing Exhibit No. 169. 

4108 OUTLINE & INDEX 

FOREST SERVICE MANUAL 

Volume III— National Forest Protection and 

Management. 


4111 Permits and Easements Issued Prior to Federal 
Water Power Act Except Permits and Easements 
for Non-Primary Transmission Lines NF-F-2. 

Administration 

Easements granted under the Act of February 1,1905, will 
be administered by the Secretary of the Interior. 

A permit under the Act of February 15, 1901, or an 
easement under the Act of March 4,1911, which was issued 
prior to June 10, 1920, and which, subsequent to issuance, 
has not been terminated or superseded by a license issued by 
the Federal Power Commission, will remain in effect and 
will be administered by the Department of Agriculture in 
accordance with its provisions and with the Department 
regulations in effect on June 10,1920, until revoked or termi¬ 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture because of abandon¬ 
ment, relinquishment or failure of compliance or until super¬ 
seded by a license granted under the Federal Power Act. 

Transfer of Ownership of Project Works 

Easements under the Act of February 1, 1905 were 
granted by the Secretary of the Interior. Transfers, if 
approved, will be made by him. 

Easements under the Act of March 4,1911, may be trans¬ 
ferred to the successor in ownership of the project works 
or may be modified by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
accordance with his regulations and instructions for admin¬ 
istering that Act. 

Permits under the Acts of February 15,1901 and June 4, 
1897. Even if by sale, reorganization or other action, the 
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permittee has lost all financial interest in the project struc¬ 
tures and in the permit itself, the permit cannot be trans¬ 
ferred to the new owner because of a legal limitation on 
Forest Service authority. If, however, the authorized 
project works have been constructed and all the conditions 
of the permit are being met, the permit may be allowed to 
remain in effect but will not be transferred on Forest Service 
records. If the project works have not been constructed, 
or if there is not complete compliance with the permit 
conditions, the successor-in-interest should be advised to 
file an application for a license and in the event such action 
is not taken within a reasonable period, action leading to 
termination of the permit should be taken. 

Amendments and Modifications of Permits and Easements 

Decision on easements under the Act of February 1,1905 
will be made by the Secretary of the Interior. The Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to modify or amend easements 
for primary transmission lines under the Act of March 4, 
1911 except where the action in effect is a grant of new or 
additional rights. 

No amendment of a permit for a water power project or a 
primary transmission line may be made which in effect is a 
grant of new or additional rights. 

An amendment of an easement or permit for a water 
power project or primary transmission line may be made if 
it incorrectly describes the lands whose use was intended 
to be permitted or where during actual construction of the 
project works, minor deviation was made in the design of 
structures or from the land or right-of-way described in the 
permit or easement. The effect of such amendment shall 
be a correct description of what is in full accord with the 
intent of the original permit or easement rather than the 
granting of new rights. 

*A permit may be granted for an extension to a trans¬ 
mission line under FPC license which subsequent to 
4112 the decision of March 7, 1941, would classify as a 
non-primary line. A permit or easement for a non- 
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primary transmission line granted before June 10, 1920 
may be modified or amended. 

Supervision over Compliance with Requirements of Permits 
and Easements 

Instructions on a subsequent page in NF-F2-3 and under 
a similar sidehead apply to the permits and easements 
approved prior to June 10,1920. 

Noncompliance with Terms of Permit 

Unless authority is given by the permit or easement or 
by the regulations as of June 10,1920, no waiver of any of 
the terms of the permit or easement may be made except by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Upon failure to comply with the permit, the permittee’s 
attention will be called to such noncompliance and to the 
provisions of the regulations. He will be informed that any 
arguments which he may care to advance showing why the 
permit should not be terminated must be filed within a 
period named in the Regional Forester’s letter (which 
period will not generally exceed 60 days) and that his claim 
will be given careful consideration. No revocation will be 
recommended until a sufficient opportunity has been given 
to the permittee to present his case and for proper con¬ 
sideration thereof. 

*Termination of Permit or Easement 

•The Secretary of Agriculture only may (1) terminate 
permits granted prior to the Federal Water Power Act and 
(2) annual easements for primary transmission lines under 
the Act of March 4,1911 granted prior to the Federal Water 
Power Act. See NF-F2-3, page 25, for termination author¬ 
ity (a) for similar easements for “non-primary” trans¬ 
mission lines and (b) for permits for “non-primary” trans¬ 
mission lines granted subsequent to the Federal Water 
Power Act. 

The reason for the termination may be noncompliance 
with the provisions of the permit, relinquishment, abandon¬ 
ment, transfer in ownership or the issuance of a license. 
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The Secretary’s letter of termination should be prepared 
by the Regional Forester and should describe the history 
briefly, the issuance and purpose of the original permit or 
amendments thereof, the action leading up to the proposed 
termination and the recommendation and reasons for the 
proposed action. Wherever possible the consent of the per¬ 
mittee to the permit termination should be secured, j In 
other cases, the order should show that ample opportunity 
for objection has been afforded to the permittee or contain 
statements fully justifying the termination action. 

All recommendations by the Regional Forester for cancel¬ 
lation of a permit in whole or in part will be submitted to 
the Chief of the Forest Service and, unless the prepared 
order of termination fully explains and justifies the pro¬ 
posed action, will be accompanied by a letter addressed to 
the Secretary, prepared for the Acting Chief’s signature 
and which contains a statement setting forth in detail the 
reason for and the justification of the recommendation for 
termination. 

•The original of the order of termination of a permit 
should be prepared on Secretary’s letterhead with one car¬ 
bon on salmon and five on thin white paper and all sent to the 
Chief of the Forest Service. The designation should be 
placed on all carbons but not on the original. The first thin- 
white carbon copy will be initialed by the Regional Forester 
and the Assistant Regional Forester in charge of Engi¬ 
neering. The original, as signed by the Secretary, and 
two carbons, will be returned to the Regional Forester, who 
will send the original to the permittee. One carbon for the 
Chief’s file and two for the General Land Office will be 
retained in the Washington Office. 

•Where the action involves easements under the Act of 
March 4, 1911, similar action will be taken except that one 
additional copy on heavy white and signature on the two 
heavy white copies will be needed. 

•Amended May 1946. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT, 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

June 5,1896. 

The Helena Water and Electric Power Co., * 

Helena, Montana. 

Gentlemen: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
petition for permission to erect a dam and water power in 
the Missouri River, in or near the Black Rock Canon, which 
is on that part of the river forming the boundary line 
between Lewis and Clark and Meagher Counties, in the 
State of Montana. 

In reply, permit me to invite your attention to the follow¬ 
ing report of the Acting Chief of Engineers, to whom your 
communication was referred: 

“The River and Harbor Act of June 3,1896, contains an 
item making an appropriation for improving Upper Mis¬ 
souri River between Stubbs Ferry in Montana and the lower 
limits of Sioux City, Iowa, and provides ‘That subject to 
such conditions as the Secretary of War may prescribe, any 
person, company or corporation may construct a dam or 
dams across said river above Stubbs Ferry, with necessary 
canal and improvements to develop water power and for 
other useful purposes 

“The within is a request for authority for construction 
of a dam in the river in or near Black Rock Canon under the 
terms of the act and, in returning the papers, I have to 
state that I know of no objection to approving the request 
of the applicants, provided the navigation interests of the 
river are in no manner involved, and provided further, 
that any plans and details of construction hereafter sub¬ 
mitted may be such as will meet the approval of the Secre¬ 
tary of War.” 
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It is understood by the Department that the river at the 
point indicated is not navigable in fact. 

Very respectfully, 

Joseph B. Doe, 
Acting Secretary of War . 

4114 Subject: Permission to build dam; Mo. River near 
Black Rock Canon, Mont. 


File No. 4445. 
Sir: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

September 18,1896. 


Replying to your application, inclosed please find for 
retention an instrument granting permission to The Helena 
Water and Electric Power Company to erect a dam and 
construct a water power on the Missouri River above Stubbs 
Ferry near the Black Rock Canon, Montana. 

Very respectfully, 

Daniel S. Lamont, 

Secretary of War . 

Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, 

President, 

The Helena Water & Electric Power Co., 

New York, N. Y. 

(Inclosure: instrument—12,14,16 & 18 of 4445). 


4115 Whereas, By An Act of Congress of June 3,1896, 
entitled “An act Making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes”, 
it is provided, “that subject to such conditions as the Secre¬ 
tary of War may prescribe, any person, company, or cor¬ 
poration may construct a dam or dams across “the Mis- 
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souri River above Stubbs Ferry, Montana, with neces¬ 
sary canal and improvements to develop water power and 
for other useful purposes; 

And Whereas, The Helena Water and Electric Power 
Company of Helena, Montana, desiring to erect a dam and 
construct a water power on the Missouri River above Stubbs 
Ferry near the Black Rock Canon, Montana, has sub¬ 
mitted plans and specifications for the same to the Secretary 
of War and requested that conditions be prescribed on which 
it may be built under the provisions of said act referred 
to above; 

Now Therefore, The following conditions are hereby 
prescribed: 

1. That said dam shall be built and water power con¬ 
structed according to the plans and specifications submitted 
and made a part hereof and which have been approved by 
the War Department and at the location they indicate. 

2. That in stating these general conditions the United 
States does not assume any responsibility for any damage 
of any description resulting from the construction of said 
dam. 

3. That the regularity and constancy of the flow of water 
shall not be so interfered with by the dam and water 
power constructed as to injuriously affect the interests 
of navigation in the Missouri River. 

4. This permit shall in no manner be held to restrict the 
powers of the Secretary of War to require the removal of 
obstructions in navigable waters should the interests of 
navigation so demand. 

Witness my hand this 12th day of September, 1896. 

Daniel S. Lamont, 
Secretary of War . 
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Hearing Exhibit No. 171. 

4—207. | 

4116 DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Feby. 27,1907. 

I hereby certify that the annexed copy is a true and literal 
exemplification of the duplicate copy of office letter of Jan’y. 
15, 1907, bearing the original endorsement of the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior. | 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed' my 
name, and caused the Seal of this Office to be affixed, at 
the City of Washington, on the day and year above written. 

W. A. Richards, 

Commissioner of the General Land Office . 


4117 DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

January 15, 1907. 

The Honorable, 

The Secretary of the Interior. 

Sir: j 

Respectfully referring to Departmental decision of Aug¬ 
ust 31, 1906 (35-973) in the ex parte case of the Helena 
Power Transmission Company, I have the honor to submit 
herewith certified copy of the articles of incorporation and 
proofs of organization of the Helena Power Transmission 
Company together with map, two sets of field notes and 
other papers, all filed by said company as an application 
under the act of February 15,1901 (31 Stat, 790) for per¬ 
mission to use the right of way for a reservoir formed by 
constructing a dam across the Missouri River at a point 
in unsurveyed T. 12 N., R. 2 W., and extending along each 
side of the Missouri River and Prickly Pear Creek a tribu- 
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tary thereof, located in T. 10 N., Rgs. 1 and 2 W., T. 11 N., 
Rgs. 2 and 3 W., and unsurveyed Tps. 10 and 12 N., 
Rgs. 1 and 2 W., and for permission to use the land upon 
which a number of power plant buildings and other struc¬ 
tures to be used in connection therewith are to be located 
near the dam and on the left bank of the Missouri River; also 
for two double pole electric power transmission lines from a 
point in unsurveyed T. 12 N., R. 2 W., to a point in Sec. 29, 
T. 10 N., R. 2 W., and from a point in Sec. 12, T. 4 N., 

4118 R. 11 W., to a point in unsurveyed T. 3 N., R. 7 W., 
all within the Helena land district, Montana. 

The articles of incorporation and proofs of organization 
of the company have been examined and are found to be 
in conformity with the regulation. The map has been 
examined and found to be in conformity with the regulations 
and the township plats. 

The lands affected by the proposed right of way covered 
by this application are not located within any Government 
reservation and the Director of the Geological Survey has 
reported (report enclosed) that the allowance of the appli¬ 
cation will not interfere with any contemplated project of 
the Reclamation Service. The company has furnished evi¬ 
dence of its authority under the act of June 8, 1894 (28 
Stat., 91) to construct a dam across the Missouri River and 
the Secretary of War has reported (report enclosed) that 
the location of the dam as shown upon this map and the 
plans thereof have been approved. 

Under date of January 12, 1894, you approved a map of 
definite location filed by the Montana Midland Railway Com¬ 
pany under the act of March 3,1875 (18 Stat., 482) for right 
of way for its line of road from a point in Sec. 10, T. 10 N., 
R. 1 W., along the left bank of the Missouri River to a point 
in Sec. 1, T. 10 N., R. 2 W. This right of way grant which is 
still outstanding will be included in the reservoir site, but, as 
stated in Departmental decision of August 31, 1906, 

4119 only the right to use the strip of land along the mar¬ 
gin of the reservoir not to exceed 50 feet for its main¬ 
tenance is granted by this application the only conflict with 
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this railroad right of way grant is at a point in Sec. 10, 
T. 10 N., R. 1 W., and Sec. 1, T. 10 N., R. 2 W., I therefore 
recommend that upon the granting of this application the 
company’s license be made subject to the said railway com¬ 
pany’s right to cross the fifty foot strip at the two de¬ 
scribed points. I further recommend in view of your said 
decision of August 31, 1906, that the allowance of this 
application be made subject to the right of settlers and 
others to have “the free use and right to cross the strip 
in furtherance of any lawful right”. 

I therefore recommend that permission, subject to the 
above conditions and all valid existing rights, be granted 
to the company to use the right of way over the public 
lands not located within the Big Belt Forest Reserve shown 
on this map for the purposes stated in the application. 

Very respectfully, 

(Signed) W. A. Richards, 

Commissioner . 

Dept, of the Interior 

Received J. I. P. A. M. 

Jan. A. M. 

16 

1907 

L. & R. R. Div. 

3914 

4120 DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

January 19,1907. 

Respectfully returned to the Commissioner of the Gen¬ 
eral Land Office, with inclosures. 

The articles of incorporation and proofs of organization 
of the Helena Power Transmission Company are hereby 
accepted for filing, and I have granted permission for the 
use of the right of way for a reservoir site, structures and 
two double pole electric transmission lines, all within the 
Helena land district, Montana, in accordance with the 
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recommendation in your letter under the act of February 
15,1901. 

E. A. Hitchcock, 

Secretary . 
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Hearing Exhibit No. 174. 

INFORMATION CIRCULAR 

Applications Foe Authority to 
Execute Work or Erect Structures 
in the Navigable Waters of 
the United States 


1939 


Introductory 


4193 A definition as to what constitutes a navigable 
water of the United States, based on court decisions 
is as follows: A stream is navigable in law when it is navi¬ 
gable in fact, and it is navigable in fact when, in its natural 
or improved condition, it affords a channel for useful 
commerce of a substantial and permanent character, con¬ 
ducted in the customary mode of trade and travel on water. 
A theoretical or potential navigability, or one that is tem¬ 
porary, precarious, and unprofitable, is not sufficient, but 
to be navigable in fact a watercourse must have practical 
usefulness to the public as a highway for transportation. 
A stream navigable in fact, as thus defined, is a navi¬ 
gable water of the United States when it forms by itself, 
or by uniting with other waters, a continuous highway over 
which commerce may be conducted between the States. 
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Hearing Exhibit No. 175. 

4195 Missouri River Number (Illustrated) 
NEBRASKA HISTORY MAGAZINE 

Contents 

The Missouri River 

• • • # • * • • • • 

Published Quarterly by the Nebraska State 
Historical Society 
Lincoln 

Printed Feb. 15,1927 

4196 Below is a list of steamboats sunk in the Mis- 

i 

souri river from the southern line to the northern 
boundary of Nebraska. This list is believed to be complete 
with the exception of one or two unimportant ferry boats. 
It gives the name and description of the boat, date, locality 
and cause of the wreck. The accompanying map, prepared 
from charts in the report of Capt. H. M. Chittenden, U. S. 
Corps of Engineers, locates as nearly as possible the exact 
place of sinking, taking into consideration the changing 
course of the river channel. 


REPORT ON STEAMBOAT WRECKS ON ; 
MISSOURI RIVER 
By Capt. H. M. Chittenden, 

Corps of Engineers. 

Missouri River Commission, Office of the Secretary, 

St. Louis, Mo., June 30, 1897. 

Colonel: I have the honor to transmit herewith for incor¬ 
poration in the Annual Report a list of steamboat wrecks 
which have occurred on the Missouri River from the opening 
of steamboat navigation to the present time. The prepa¬ 
ration of this list, which received your verbal approval 
before it was begun, has entailed much more labor than 
was at first expected. The number of wrecks has been 
found to be greater than anticipated, and the deficient 
and conflicting data in many cases have involved consider¬ 
able research to get at the correct facts. 
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4202 Analysis of List. 


The total number of wrecks embraced in the list 
is 295 # , distributed according to cause of wreck as follows: 


Cause of Wreck 

No. of 
Boats 
Wrecked 

Cause of Wreck 

No. of 
Boats 
Wrecked 

Snags . 

.. 193 

Storm and wind. 

... 2 

Fire . 

.. 25 

Collisions . 

... 1 

Ice. 

.. 26 

Overloading. 

... 1 

Rocks. 

.. 11 

Swamping in violent 


Bridges . 

.. 10 

eddy. 

... 1 

Explosion of boiler. 

.. 6 

Unknown. 

... 14 

Sand bars and falling 

river. 4 

Ran into the bank. 1 

Total. 

... 295 


•This includes 6 boats wrecked twice and finally lost, 1 
boat wrecked three times and finally lost, 12 boats wrecked 
once and saved, and one boat wrecked twice and saved. 
This reduces the actual number of boats lost to 273. 

From the above table it is seen that the great menace 
to the safety of navigation on the Missouri River has 
heretofore been the snags and rocks which abound in its 
bed, the total number of disasters from these two causes 
being 204. This fact fully justifies the maintenance of the 
elaborate plant now employed in clearing the lower river 
of these obstructions. The active service of the snag boat 
may be said to have removed largely the dangers to steam¬ 
boat navigation from snags, and ought to have a favor¬ 
able influence on the insurance rates for Missouri river 
boats. 


4205 A list of bridges over the Missouri River from the 
mouth to the head of navigation, prepared by Mr. A. 
H. Blaigdell, United States assistant engineer, with some 
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comments and suggestions relating thereto, accompanies 
this report. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Hiram M. Chittenden, : 

Capt. of Engineers, U. S. A. 

Sec’y- Mo. River Commission. 

The following list of bridges is furnished by Major C. C. 
Gee, U. S. A. District Engineer, Kansas City, Missouri. In 
it is contained the list of bridges and information given by 
Mr. Blaisdell together with some additional data and the 
names of some bridges not mentioned in Mr. Blaisdell’s 
list. 
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uav or BKtaxum oras mimouiu uvn 

mouth TO VT. BRNTON, MONT. 






Belief on tains, Mo.-— 


tli It Char too. Mo.- 


11.7 BL CUrtoi, Mo-— 


111.1 Jifinoi City, Mo.- 


I0S.S Mala BL, Boonvilto, Mo 


O. B. * Q. R. B.. 


Wabash Ry. 


Fixed 


Fixed 


8t L 4 8t C. Bridie Co. \ru*l 


J. C. Br. A Transit Co. 


Pablic. 


Stl.S BoonvlUe, Mo..... 


117.1 Glasgow, Mo..— 


117.1 Glasgow, Mo.. 


288. 1 Waverly, Mo..... 


111.I Lexington, Mo... 


M-K-T By. 


PubUe. 


C. 4k ▲. B. R.. 


Swing 


Fixed 


8wing 


Fixed 


Fixed 




III.# I Sibley. Mo.. 


Randolph BlaCn 




818.7 


City, Mo. 


PQbUo.....M»..M.... | yjj^j 

PabUe........... 


Fixed 


Fixed 


Fixed 


A. T. A 8. F. By... 


C. M. A BL P. By. 


Loeaot St. 

110.1 Kansas City, Mo. 


Union Depot Br. A 

Terminal Co.-.- Vert. Lift 


Bridge 81. 

110.7 Keanes City, Mo..C. B.AQ.R. R.. Swing 

411.1 Lea ran worth. Kane..- C. Ot. Western R. R.. Swing 


414.0 j Ft. Leavenworth, Kame..~.|u. 8. (by pa rebate)... [Fixed 


Atchison A 


447.1 Atchison, 



. Co. 


470.0 J80. Joseph, Mo.— 


117.0 


Nebraska City, Neb. 


Olt.O Plattamonth, Neb.••• C. B. A Q. R. R.. 


Pad Be BL 

010.1 Omaha, Neb. 


Dongles BL 
OSO.t Omaha, Neb. 


••**184. J. A Gr. Hid. Ry.I Swing 


C.B.AQ.R. R..— Fixed 


C. B. A Q. R. R. 


Fixed 


Fixed 


Fixed 


C. B. A Q. R. R. 


O. A C. B. Ry. A Br. Co. Fixed 


Doible 

001.1 Omaha, Neb.—...— III. Centre! R. R. Swing 


004.0 Blair, Nob*....*.»«..«M.C. A N. W. Ry«.................... Fixed 


I00^7[8ioax City, Iowa...[C. Bt. P. A O. R. R.. Fixed . 


Double 

107.1 Elm BL, Bionx City, Iowa.. Mo. Rlrer Br. Co—. Swing 


107.1 Yankton, & Dak.. 


Wheeler, 8. Dak.. 



Meriden Hy. Br. Co. Vert. Lift 


Public... Fixed . 


Beebe BL, 

Chamberlain, 8. Dak.-Public. Fixed 


1007.0 j Chamberlain. & Dak.. C. M. A St. P. R. R. Swing .... 


1174.1 Pierre, 8. Dak.— (Public.. Fixed . 


1174.1 [Pierre, ft Dak.. C. A N. W. Ry.. 8wlng .... 


> 

1100.7 (Forest City, B. Dak. Public..:.. Fixed . 


1111*1 Mobridge, B. Dak.. I Public........... Fixed ...... 


1S10.I Mobridge, 8. Dak.|C. M. A Bt. P. R. R.|Flxed . 




- Northern Pacific Ry. Fixed . 

1707.0 I Snowden, Mont. Orest Northern, Ry.- Veit. Lift 


1114.11 Ft. Benton. Mont.l Public.I Fixed 
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CHANNEL SPANS 


Cbar hdfkt 

i« 9 criu»ctw« 

above 


F«. Ft. Ft. Ft. Ft'. _ — . .... 

411 410 411 70.71 14.1 Conn*,* fib. 17. H8S 


100 SOI 110 10.0 04.0 (Cturter) M»y II, IMS 

ISO 411 410 70.7 14.0 Con«m« 


-I 

101 48.0 14.01 Congress 
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41.8 10.4 . 

400 400 400 71.4 40.0 Congress Aug. 88, 


111 17.1 tl.t Congress [May 11, 


65.0 Congress June 11, 


880 80S 11.1 


111 814 14.7 11.1 Congreee 


48.1 41.4 

400 77.4 44.4 Congreee July 1, 


4011 401 41.71 6L1 Conireee Sept. 88, 


July tl, 1885 


*•*1 Nov. 8, itll 




1178 


t»M|Nov. 


June 


l»8t Dec. 


1888 Dec. 



II, 1818 


I, 1881 


IS, 1888 





81.7 18.8 Congreee Jen. 88, 1818 Mar. 8, 1818 



81 884 | 8881 808 70.1 


881 88.1 


800 .. 800 40.7 


808 . 808 80.8 


160 813 


Congresfl May 17, 1884 





838 881 42. 


387 41.8 52.1 Congress 


Congress 

July 26. 1866 

Congress 

July 26, 1880 

Congreee 

July 20, 1868 

Congress 

July 2. 1864 

Congreee 

Mar. 5, 1872 

Congress 

June 18. 1884 

Congress 

June 4. 1871 

liWPWiHWWII 

Congreee 

Feb. 24. 1871 


Mar. 18, 1808 


June SO, 1811 


Apr. 27. 1882 


1824 


1878 

1884 


1811 


1800 


1881 


1824 


1881 

1814 


1887 


1818 


1868 

1881 

1817 



Nov. 6. 1801 



234 286 236 21.8 12.11 Congreee 


mmmm 





Congress June 27, 18821 Oct. 8, 1828 


888 888 188 60.81 10.6 Congreee 


Congress 


Congres* 


210 2101 12.0 j 88.0 Con greet | Mar. 3 , 1828 Nov, 13,1823 


Congrer* 


Congrcf* Feb. 9, 1805 


88.0 Congress 


17.8 Congre>* May 17, 1888 July 14. 1808 



284 260 248 


250 260 


410 410 


481 


May 27. 1824|Jan. 17. 1825 


Jan. SO, 1824 


Apr. 2. 1806\ July 23. 1808 


42.31 Congreee I Feb. 27, 1808 




66.2 56.5 Congreee 


1961 68.71 66.8 Congreee Aug. 10. 1912! Oct. 29. 1912 


1178 

1804 

1817 


1887 


86 


1880 

1903 


1872 

1887 

1917 


1888 

1924 


1901 


1888 

1924 


1888 


1896 


1124 


1925 


1925 


1906 

1925 


1926 


1907 


Under 

Cone. 


1924 


1908 


1822 


m 2 

1805 


1815 



Railroad 


Railroad 


Highway A 

Electric Ry. 


Highway A 

Electric Ry. 


Highway 


Railroad 


Highway 


RaUroad 


Highway 


Highway 


Railroad 


Railroad 


Highway, Electric Ky. 
and Railroad 


Highway A 

Railroad \ 


Highway A 
Railroad 


Highway 


Highway A 

Railroad 


Highway A 

Railroad j 


Railroad 


Railroad 


Railroad 


Railroad 


Highway A 

Electric Hy. 


Railroad 


Railroad 


Railroad 



•1 Aug. 6. 


Highway 4 

Electric R; 

t 

1 

Highway Aj 

Electric Ry 

Highway 

. * * ' 

Highway 


Railroad 

• 

Highway 


Railroad 

: 

Highway 


Highway 


RaUroad 


Highway 


Railroad 


Railroad 


Highway 
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Hearing Exhibit No. 176. 

[ 110 ] 

DOCUMENTS 
in relation to 

THE CLAIM OF JAMES JOHNSON 

for Transportation on the 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. 


march 1 , 1821. 

Printed by order of the House of Representatives. 

4208 City of Washington, February 23, 1820. 

Sir: I received your letter of the 15th inst. enclosing 
a contract between general Jesup, Quartermaster General, 
and colonel James Johnson, of Kentucky, dated December 
20, 1818, which contract I have examined with care and 
attention: and, in replying to your several interrogatories, 
it may not be improper for me to state, that, although I 
never navigated the waters of the Missouri river above its 
mouth, yet my experience in the navigating the western 
waters has afforded me some opportunity of forming some 
comparative estimate of their difficulties. 

Answer to interrogatory 1st. I have resided on the 
western waters since the fall of 1793, and from that time 
remained in the neighborhood of Cincinnati until the spring 
of 1799, having had but little opportunity before this of 
testing the difficulties by a participation in their navigation, 
other than the descending the river once from Brownsville 
to Cincinnati under the direction of others more experienced 
than myself, and, in one other time, from Connelstown in 
charge myself to the same place: thence to the parish of 
Feliciana, at that time in the province of Louisiana, and 
governed by Spain, and now incorporated into the state of 
Louisiana, where I established myself in business in com¬ 
pany with John Smith, at that time of the Northwest Terri- 
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tory, and traded under the firm of Rueben Kemper & Co. In 
1800 the copartnership was dissolved, and, in 1801, Nathan 
Kemper and myself entered into business in a small way, 
at the mouth of the Bayou Sard on the bank of the Missis¬ 
sippi, and kept a barge for the convenience of obtaining 
supplies of goods from New Orleans for our own establish¬ 
ment, and the call of the neighborhood, which we alternately 
commanded to and from New Orleans, leaving the other at 
home in charge of the establishment; after his marriage this 
duty devolved on me. In 1803 we were broken up by the 
Spanish government, and I turned my attention altogether 
to the navigation of the Mississippi and Red river to Natchi¬ 
toches, which I pursued until 1810. In this pursuit I em¬ 
ployed the most experienced Canadian hands, and, in the 
Red river particularly, I have been laboring with all hands 
incessantly sometimes a whole day to make three-quarters 
of a mile distance, cordelling and warping, and nothing but 
the rapid current to contend with, owing to the particular 
situation of the water; and have often been told by those 
up country hands, that that river was nothing to the Upper 
Mississippi and Missouri. 

4209 Answer to interrogatory 2nd. I feel at a loss to 
state with precision what would be a just compen¬ 
sation, but could not myself feel free to engage to perform 
the duties, and convey such articles under the terms, for a 
less price to Council Bluffs than twenty cents per lb.; nor 
do I believe that any man could do more at that than make 
a fair compensation for his trouble and risk. 

Answer to interrogatory 3d. I am confident they were 
never so low for great a proportion of any one year since 
my first knowing them, nor do I believe, from information, 
that they were ever known to be so low to the oldest in¬ 
habitants for half the time at any one period. 

My absence from the city for a day or two has delayed 

my answer, which I offer as my excuse. 

• ••*•••••• 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Reuben Kemp er. 
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Washington, January 20,1820. 

Dear Sir: In regard to the information you have done 
me the honor to ask of me, relative to the navigation of the 
Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri rivers, I regret that I have 
not the necessary intelligence to give decisive, or, perhaps, 
even satifactory, answers to the several queries proposed. 
But, as I have had some experience on all of these rivers, 
I will risk an opinion as to their comparative navigation, 
which may be of some service in elucidating the subjects 
of your inquiry. 

The velocity of current of the Ohio, from Louisville to 
the Mississippi, when the water is at a moderate elevation, 
or sufficiently high for boats of heavy burden to pass clear 
of sand bars, may be estimated on an average of 3% miles 
per hour. That of the Mississippi below the Ohio, at four 
miles per hour. That of the Mississippi between the Ohio 
and Missouri, at 4% miles per hour; and that of the Missouri 
to the Council Bluffs, during the spring and summer fresh¬ 
ets, when only it is navigable for boats of the above descrip¬ 
tion, or for steam boats of heavy burden, at the rate of 5^4 
miles per hour. The principal difficulties to be encountered 
in the Mississippi are, rapid bends, shoals, and snags, in 
addition to a few rapids occasioned by rocks in the bed of 
the river, to wit: the Big and Little Chains, or bar of lime¬ 
stone, extending across the river about 50 miles above the 
mouth of the Ohio; Cape St. Comb: the Grand Tower; Capes 
Girardeau and Carondelet, &c.; at which respectively the 
current is so rapid for a short distance, as to render it dif¬ 
ficult for steam boats of ordinary speed, and keel 
4210 boats with a moderate supply of hands, to make head¬ 
way against it. In the Missouri, although there are 
no rapids of the description last mentioned, yet the bends 
are much more rapid and frequent than in the Mississippi; 
and the sand bars and snags far more numerous and dif¬ 
ficult to pass. Extensive rafts of drift wood frequently 
present themselves, opposing serious inconvenience to the 
navigation of keel boats, as they often project far into the 
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river, and the boatmen are thereby deprived of the means 
both of warping and polling. These obstructions not only 
retard the ascent of boats, but contribute, in a great degree, 
to render the navigation hazardous, particularly on the 
Missouri, where they are most numerous. In order to over¬ 
come them on this river, much skill and strength are re¬ 
quired in boatmen, who cannot succeed to advantage till 
they have had considerable experience. An experienced 
crew can perform a voyage in little more than half of the 
time that is required by raw hands. Voyages from St. Louis 
to the Council Bluffs have been performed by a select 
French crew in 45 or 50 days, while half the distance has 
sometimes required a longer time in navigating. 

In regard to the second query, which relates to the out¬ 
fits required in boating on the Missouri, over what may be 
requisite on the Ohio and Mississippi, it is obvious that the 
expense in hands, cordage, and other outfits, will be at least 
in proportion to the rapidity or strength of the currents 
respectively. But, as it is a well established fact, that, in 
the propelling of bodies through fluids, four times the power 
is required to give double speed, it is manifest, that the dif¬ 
ficulty of ascending rapid currents, compared with those 
more moderate, increases in a greater proportion than that 
above mentioned. 

Boats laden for the navigation of the Missouri cannot, 
with safety, be freighted so deep as on other rivers of the 
west. In warping around rapid points, rafts, &c. they are 
liable to be overset by the draft of the warp, as they neces¬ 
sarily assume a direction oblique to that in which the pro¬ 
pelling power is applied, which throws them out of their 
trim or horizontal position. In swinging upon sawyers, sand 
bars, &c. they are also in danger of oversetting when deeply 
laden. 

In answer to the third query relative to the repairs that 
steam boats require on the Missouri, there can be no doubt 
that they require them much oftener than on the Ohio or 
Mississippi. 
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The great quantity of mud with which the waters of the 
former are charged, particularly in the stages suitable for 
steam boat navigation, tends to clog the boilers to such a 
degree that they need cleansing as often as once in 20 or 24 
hours running time. A portion of the mud enters into the 
cylinders and joints of the engine, and wears upon the mov¬ 
ing parts of the machinery, particularly the piston and 
valves, to such a degree that they require very frequently 
to be readjusted. These difficulties, added to the accidents 
that occur from running upon snags, logs, and sand bars, 
concealed under water, which, as before observed, are far 
more numerous in the Missouri than in the Mississippi and 
Ohio, make it necessary that steam boats should be 
4211 repaired more frequently on the former than on 
either of the last mentioned rivers. 

The effect of the current on the Western Engineer was 
much greater than I had ever anticipated, judging from the 
best information I could obtain relative to the navigation of 
the Missouri. At some of the most rapid points, her speed 
was hardly equal to the velocity of the current, and she 
could make headway only by taking the most moderate part 
of the channel, which, on many occasions, was difficult to 
find. We had occasion to cleanse her boilers once in fifteen 
hours at least, and to readjust the valves of the engine, at 
least as often. In an engine of low pressure, perhaps the 
effects of the mud would not be so unfavorable, yet they 
cannot fail to prove a serious hindrance to steam naviga¬ 
tion, till some expedient is devised to remedy the inconveni¬ 


ence. 

In regard to the expense of navigating on the Missouri, 
or indeed any other river of the west, I have no data on 
hand whence to draw satisfactory conclusions. It is ob¬ 
vious, however, that the subsistence of a crew in an unsettled 
country must be far more expensive than in a country 
where the necessaries of life are constantly to be had near 
at hand: and, in case of accident to the boat, sickness of 
hands, or any other casualty calculated to interrupt a voy¬ 
age, more or less of which are always to be apprehended, 
particularly in a current so rapid and difficult to navigate 
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as that of Missouri, the expense must be very considerably 
enhanced. 

Should the foregoing remarks contribute in any degree 
to elucidate the subjects of your inquiry, it will afford me 
much satisfaction. In the mean time, should I be able to 
furnish you with any other intelligence bearing upon the 
subject, it shall be cheerfully given. 

I am, dear sir, very respectfully, 


Your obedient and very humble servant, 

S. H. Long. 


Hon. R. M. Johnson. 




4212 Washington, February 8,1820. 

Sir: Agreeable to your request of the 6th inst. I shall 

endeavor, as far as in me lies, to answer satisfactorily the 
several questions contained therein. 

The navigation of the Ohio, and more or less of all the 
western waters, is attended with many difficulties, in stages 
of low water, owing to the snags, sawyers, &c. which abound 
in those rivers, and the numerous sand bars which are form¬ 
ed almost every freshet, and which change their position 
quite as often; making the navigation dangerous, tedious, 
and very expensive. The Ohio has several rapids, or falls, 
which require great powers of either steam or men to as¬ 
cend ; such as the falls of the Ohio and Letart’s Rapids. The 
Mississippi has likewise its rapids, as at Cape Girardeau, 
Carondelet, Demoin, and Rock river which are rendered 
more difficult than the Ohio by the superior velocity of the 
current, and by the greater extent of the rapids, being from 
three to seven miles. The steam boats that navigate the 
Mississippi beween St. Louis and New Orleans, generally 
have a passage up from 25 to 30 days, and very often much 
longer; those boats, however, do not encounter a fourth part 
of the obstacles that present themselves in the navi- 

4213 gation of the Missouri, such as sand bars, sawyers, 
planters, and rafts; which follow each other in rapid 

succession, and necessarily make it more dangerous, tedious, 
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and of course expensive, than either of the aforementioned 
rivers. Another serious inconvenience and expense, (ow¬ 
ing to the extreme muddy state of its waters,) is the daily 
cleansing required by the machinery. Again: The obtain¬ 
ing of wood for the use of the steam boats is attended with 
considerable labor and detention in cutting and making use 
of it in its green state. Common keel boats experience no 
delay from the above mentioned circumstances; therefore 
I cannot think they would be a proper criterion to go by, 
for the price of transportation in steam boats. 

The unusually low state of the water during the whole of 
the last season must have greatly increased the difficulties of 
the navigation. Steam boats of almost every size were seen 
lying on the sand bars in the Ohio, and had it not been for 
the unremitted and most strenuous exertions of Colonel 
James Johnson and his agents, it is my firm belief, under 
the many difficulties they had to encounter, the steam boats 

had never ascended as far as they now are. 

• • • • • • • • • • 


Sir, your obedient servant, 

Hon. R. M. Johnson. 

• •••••* 


John Hall. 


4214 Washington, February 10, 1820. 

Sir: I have received your favor, in which I am requested 
to read a contract dated 2d December, 1818, signed by gen¬ 
eral Jesup and col. James Johnson, for transportation; of 
provisions, munitions of war, &c. up Missouri, accompanied 
with several interrogations for me to answer, that my 
opinion may be laid before the referees on the subject. I have 
read and considered, with great attention, the several condi¬ 
tions and stipulations in said contract, and now proceed to 
answer your several inquiries without separating them.| I 
have lived in the western country twenty-five years, and 
during eighteen of that time I have been engaged in active 
trade on the waters of the Ohio and Mississippi; in this 
period I have been myself ten times to New Orleans by water, 
and was, at all times, well acquainted with the price of pro- 
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duce, carriage, freight, and every thing relative to the trade 
of the western waters. I have never traded up the Missouri; 
of course have no personal knowledge of its perils, hazards, 
and difficulties; but the fact is notorious and universally 
acknowledged, that the water, or current, is much more ra¬ 
pid, and the natural obstructions much greater, than on the 
Ohio and Mississippi, and the transportation more expen¬ 
sive; and, from my own experience, as stated previously, 
and from my intercourse with others from whom I have 
obtained the most correct information, I consider myself 
well qualified to judge of the general character and compen¬ 
sation which should be allowed in the execution of such a 
contract as the one which you have placed before me, and 
I have made my calculations, and considered much of the 
subject, taking into view the expenditures and the hazards 
of attempting the transportation of provisions and muni¬ 
tions of war up the Missouri in steam boats. I am of the 
opinion that no responsible person would have undertaken 
the transportation stipulated in said contract, for less than 
three times the ordinary freight in keel boats; at all events, 
after the most deliberate consideration, I would not have 
undertaken the execution myself for a less sum; for the 
contract requires at least two steam boats, and more con¬ 
ditionally; besides, it is evident the contractor must have 
more or less of keel boats also at command. In fact, as the 
attempt was to have been made in steam boats, and, if that 
failed, to furnish keels, I would not have undertaken the 
discharge of such obligations without a positive stipulation 
that government should take the steam boats at the original 
cost and repairs, if I had ever chosen to give them up; for 
to have to procure steam boats for such a trial and to fail 
in the attempt, and to have to furnish keels, with all atten¬ 
dant expenses and hazard, and to continue the transporta¬ 
tion, and all the property on the hands of the contractor, I 
consider that it would be ruinous to any man who could not 
sustain himself upon his own resources. I consider the ex¬ 
periment of steam boat navigation up the Missouri of vast 
moment to the citizens of the United States, particularly in 
the west, and no individual can make that experiment with- 
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out hazard of great loss. I consider it an experiment worthy 
of the government. The last year did not furnish a 

4215 fair opportunity how far this mode of navigation 
would succeed. 

• * • * • • • • • i • 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, j 

John H. Piatt. 

Colonel R. M. Johnson 

• * • * • • • • • • • 

Washington, February 15,1820. 

Dear Sir: The contract in which your brother Colonel 
James Johnson engages with Brigadier Gen Jesup, quar¬ 
termaster general, to transport up the Missouri river pro¬ 
visions, military stores, &c. by furnishing for that purpose 
two or more steam boats, accompanied with your letter of 
interrogatories, I had the honor of receiving a few days 
since, and take the first moment of leisure to answer them 
as presented, agreeable to my best judgment and opportu¬ 
nities of information. 

Interrogatory 1st. Your knowledge of the nature and 
character of the river Missouri? 

Answer. For nearly the last two years I have been most 
deeply interested and actively employed in transporting 
merchandise, &c. for the troops up the river Missouri, and 
the last year as high up as the Council Bluffs, which place 
I have once visited in that time. 

4216 Int. 2d. When does the Missouri generally subside? 
Ans. It is my impression about the 15th July, though 

it is subject to occasional rises for one month afterwards. 

Int. 3d. What was the condition of the water of the Miss¬ 
ouri last year? 

Ans. Owing to the great and extraordinary drought that 
prevailed, not only in the western country, but I believe 
throughout the United States. I was informed by the oldest 
traders residing on the Missouri, that the river was lower, 
and its navigation worse, than they ever knew it before. 
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Int. 4th. From your knowledge of the navigation of the 
Missouri, and taking into view all the circumstances of the 
extraordinary season which has just passed, and justly con¬ 
sidering all natural impediments, for what price would you, 
if it were in your power, under the above view, bind your¬ 
self faithfully to carry into effect the stipulations of the 
above named contract! 

Arts. Ever since I have had any acquaintance with the 
navigation of the river in question, I have doubted whether 
any steam boat can navigate it with profit or safety, in which 
opinion Major Long concurred with me after his arrival 
near the Council Bluffs. Hence, scarcely any price would 
induce me to undertake such a contract as the one alluded to, 
unless the steam boats were guaranteed against all the dam¬ 
ages and dangers to which they would be liable; then, cal¬ 
culating upon the probability of a part, if not all, miscarry¬ 
ing short of their destination, which would require that keels 
should follow and take up the loading, I should be afraid, 
for such an undertaking, accepting of twice the price of 
freight allowed for transporting in keels. 


4217 


Col. R. M. Johnson. 


Your obedient servant, 

John O’Fallon. 


4218 Questions put to Thomas F. Riddick, by the agent 
of James Johnson, Esquire, of Scott county, Ken¬ 
tucky, and the answers of said Riddick thereto, as follows: 

Question 1st. How long have you resided in the western 
country, and at what points ! What have been your oppor¬ 
tunities of understanding the nature of the navigation of the 
western waters generally! 

Answer. I have resided in the town of St. Louis for six¬ 
teen years last past, and have been, for the most part of that 
time, engaged in mercantile pursuits connected with the 
navigation of the western waters. 

I have always found that, from the month of June to Jan¬ 
uary, and frequently till February, it is extremely difficult, 
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tedious, and hazardous, to navigate the Ohio and its tribu¬ 
tary waters. 

I have also found that the Mississippi above the mouth of 
Ohio, is seldom navigable during the winter months, and the 
most part of the first spring month, owing to low water and 
floating ice. 

That from April to August, inclusive, the Missouri is in 
its best state for navigation; but that it is, at all times, 
considered as a turbulent, uncertain, and dangerous river, 
obstructed by sand bars, and the channel, in many places, 
also obstructed by sawyers , and frequently changing its 
position. 

That the Mississippi above the mouth of Missouri is a 
river of easy navigation, with the exception of the two ra¬ 
pids, Demoin and Rock river, which are impassable for keel 
boats of twenty tons burthen in all times of low water, and 
very frequently for boats of a much smaller size. 


4219 Given under my hand, at Washington City, this 6th 
day of March, 1820. 

Thomas F. Riddick. 

• * • * • • • • • • 

Georgetown, February 16,1820. 

Dear Sir: On the subject of the price of freight from the 
mouth of Missouri to Council Bluffs. In the first place I 
consider the navigation of that river much more difficult 
than any I have ever attempted to navigate. You have one 
of the strongest currents to contend with that I have ever 
witnessed, filled with sand bars, logs, roots, snags, &c.; the 
sand bars continually changing. Where you find the channel 
to day you may next week find a dry beach or bar, and the 
channel in a different place; and from the constant changing 
of the sand bars, the falling in of the banks, the water be¬ 
comes very muddy, which makes it impossible to see the 
many logs that are concealed under water, and it is not un¬ 
common for us to cut our way through crowds of timber that 
have fallen in, and where the only channel can be had to pass 
with our boats; and it is not uncommon to hear of their being 
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lost or much damaged. I think that there did not exceed 
thirty or thirty-five keel boats the last season engaged 
4220 in the transporting of public property to Council 
Bluffs; two of them were entirely lost, and one sunk 
that was raised again. One of those lost belonged to govern¬ 
ment, the other to Mr. Holderman, and loaded with ordnance; 
the one sunk belonged to colonel Johnson, which was raised 
and the cargo saved, which was not the case in the other two 
cases. And, from my experience the last season, think I 
hazard nothing in saying that one-tenth of the boats that 
attempt to ascend that river are either lost or materially 
damaged. Not only this, but you cannot load your boats 
near so heavy to ascend that river as they can be loaded to 
ascend the Mississippi or Ohio, and you must have at least 
one-third or one-half more hands than you have on the Mis¬ 
sissippi or Ohio. Your boats have to be much better rigged 
than would do to navigate those streams as above. A boat 
that will carry 35 tons on the Mississippi or Ohio, and work 
from eight to twelve hands, will only take 25 or 30 tons on 
the Missouri, and you must have from 20 to 24 hands. Those 
boats will cost, when properly rigged for the Missouri, from 
eight hundred to one thousand dollars, and only one trip can 
be made in the season; then you have to keep your boats 
over the winter, which, in many cases, are either lost in the 
ice or much damaged, so that you have them to repair, and 
rig out afresh what may be saved. 

Steam boats that will safely freight 90 or 100 tons on the 
Mississippi and Ohio, would not be safe on the Missouri with 
more than 50 or 60 tons; not only so, but you have to lay in 
a double set of rigging, such as cables, anchors, and other 
cordage. You also have to lay in much larger stores for your 
boat-hands, as no provisions can be had after you leave the 
settlements; therefore less freight can be taken. You must 
give your hands more whiskey than would do on other 
rivers, the labor being much harder. You will be compelled 
to have, in addition to what you got last season, at least five 
thousand dollars worth of cordage; which is as little as 
would be safe to set out with. You also must have nearly 
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double the number of hands as would do on the Mississippi 
or Ohio; that is not all; after you leave the settlements 
you will have much more difficulty in procuring fuel, which 
will detain the boats every day three or four hours, and you 
cannot go any of a night: this is a great loss of fuel, as it 
will take the greater part of a cord of wood to raise steam 
after your fires have been out for the night; which is not the 
case in the New Orleans trade. You may make a trip to 
Orleans from Louisville and back in 50 or 60 days: the price 
of freight from Orleans to Louisville was in 1818, and 1819, 
from 4% to 6 cents per lb. And when I come to consider the 
immense capital you have in steam and keel boats, and that 
afloat in the most difficult stream to navigate in the west, 
I am of opinion that not less than from 18 to 20 cents per lb. 
would justify the undertaking to freight from the mouth of 
the Missouri to Council Bluffs; and believe this sum is not 
as much as was given at the time of the Indian war in the 
time of Wayne. I was the principal agent for John Craig 
in freighting of five hundred barrels of flour from i the 
mouth of the Great Miami to the Falls of Greensville 
4221 creek, about 15 miles below Fort Greensville; j the 
place where Wayne made a treaty with the Indians. 
I think the distance does not exceed 100 or 120 miles: he 
made a contract with the quartermaster to deliver that 
number of barrels of flour at Greensville, for which he was 
to receive eight dollars per barrel; that was equal to four 
cents per lb. and the navigation of the river not to compare 
with that of Missouri as to difficulty and hazard. The 
distance is from the mouth of Missouri, as laid down by 
Lewis & Clark, I believe, 650 miles, and as made by major 
Long 773, to Manuel Lesaw’s Fort, 10 miles below the 
Bluffs: then if major Long should be right in his views 
of the distance, judging from point to point, when we come 
to make the many windings to keep the channel, I think it 
would not be short of 800 miles; then that compared with 
the distance from the mouth of Big Miami to Greensville, 
and the difficulty of ascending the river much greater, do 
not think that I am extravagant when I say from the mouth 
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of Missouri to Council Bluffs is worth from 18 to 20 cents 
per lb.; put it at the price given on the Miami, and it 
would amount to 32 cents per lb. 

Respectfully, 

Uriel Sebree. 


I hereby certify that I have had very considerable experi¬ 
ence in navigating in keel boats on the western waters; also, 
some experience in navigating in steam boats. I have been 
employed in this kind of business on the Mississippi, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Missouri river as far up as Fort Osage. I 
have carefully examined the foregoing affidavit or statement 
of Major Uriel Sebree, and I feel no hesitation in subscrib¬ 
ing to his statements, under the firm belief of their correct¬ 
ness. 

Given under my hand, this 18th day of February, 1820. 

John H. Morrison. 

• *•••••••• 

4222 Georgetown, February 16, 1820. 

I do hereby certify that I have navigated the Mississippi 
river from the mouth of the Ohio to the mouth of the Missou¬ 
ri, and from thence to the Council Bluffs, the last year, a 
part of the way in steam boats, and a part of the way in keel 
boats, and have no hesitation in saying that the Missouri 
river is four times as bad to navigate as the Mississippi, 
owing to the strength of the water, the many sand bars, 
changing of the channel, falling in of the banks; the many 
logs, snags, and roots, and many of them concealed under 
water, and the water being so muddy that they cannot be 
seen, which subjects boats very often to run on them, and 
be greatly delayed, and sometimes destroyed. From these 
difficulties and obstructions in the river, it is my opinion 
that it is worth at least eighteen or twenty cents per pound 
to freight from the mouth of the Missouri to Council Bluffs. 

John D. Cummins. 
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4223 Scott County, February 18,1820. 

I do hereby certify that I was engaged in the transporta¬ 
tion of provisions from Kentucky to the mouth of the Mis¬ 
souri the last year, and that I was engaged at that place in 
aiding in fitting out the boats, putting up provisions, &c.; 
and have no hesitation in saying, that you have to be at least 
double the expense in fitting out a boat to ascend the Mis¬ 
souri, that would do to ascend the Mississippi. You are com¬ 
pelled to have nearly double the number of hands that would 
do to ascend the Mississippi; and you cannot put in a boat 
that ascends the Missouri near as much loading as Ithe 
same boat would take with safety up the Mississippi: and 
believe the price of freight from New Orleans in 1818 and 
1819, was from 4% to 6 cents; and believe that it is worth to 
transport provisions from the mouth of Missouri to Council 
Bluffs at least 18 or 20 cents per lb. 

Given under my hand the day first above written. 

Smith Calvert; 

• ••*••••« « 

Scott County, February 17, 1820, 

I do certify that I was engaged in transporting provisions 
from the mouth of the Missouri to Council Bluffs the last 
season; and that I consider the Missouri to be one of the 
worst rivers to navigate I have ever seen; the difficulties of 
its navigation are great indeed, on account of the many sand 
bars, and the perpetual changing of the channel: where you 
find the channel to day you may find a dry beach or bar the 
next time you pass. You have a stronger and more powerful 
current to contend with than any other river I have ever 
attempted to navigate: there are in the channel prodigious 
quantities of trees, or sawyers, and logs under the water, 
which are very serious obstructions, and often occasion the 
destruction and loss of boats. The stream is so muddy that 
it is often impossible to see or discover the logs and timber 
under the water; and boats very often run upon them, fre¬ 
quently breaking holes in the boat, and often producing total 
destruction. 
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I have several times navigated the Mississippi from the 
mouth of the Ohio to the mouth of the Missouri, and I am of 
opinion that the Missouri is at least four or five times as 
difficult to navigate as the Mississippi. You have to employ 
double the number of hands, and be at a much greater ex¬ 
pense in tackle, provisions, &c.; taking these things into 
view, I have no hesitation in saying it is my opinion, that 
the price of freight ought reasonably to be not less than 
from eighteen to twenty cents per pound, from the 
4224 mouth of Missouri to Council Bluffs. 

ICHABOD RAXDALS. 


Scott County, February 18,1820. 

Dear Sir: On the subject of the price of freight from 
the mouth of the Missouri to Council Bluffs, I state as 
followeth: 

I consider that stream one of the most difficult streams I 
have ever seen to navigate; it is one of the strongest currents 
I have ever attempted to navigate, owing to the many sand 
bars, logs, snags, roots, the changing of the channel, &c. 
You may find a dry beach to day where the main channel was 
one week before; and from the frequent changing of the 
sand bars, falling in of the banks, the water becomes so 
muddy that it is impossible to see the many logs that lie 
concealed under water; and it is not uncommon for us to 
run fast on those logs, and with great difficulty we get off, 
and at great risk of our boats; and it is not uncommon for 
us to hear of boats being lost or much damaged. Your boats 
cannot be loaded near as heavy to ascend the Missouri as 
they could be to ascend the Mississippi. You must have 
nearly double the number of hands; your boats much better 
rigged; and you must have the best of hands, and they at 
much higher price than you could get them on the Missis¬ 
sippi. You have to lay in a greater stock of provisions and 
whiskey; and, from the strength of current, many sand bars, 
logs, roots, &c. you cannot make more than from eight to 
twelve miles per day; indeed last fall in ascending that river, 
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I was not able to make more than six miles some days, and 
the hands doing their best; and from the great expense in 
fitting out, together with the many difficulties stated above, 
have no hesitation in saying that freight from the mouth of 
Missouri to Council Bluffs should be at least from 18 to 20 
cents. 

Given under my hand the day first above written. 

Willis W. Snell. 
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Hearing Exhibit No. 177. 

4225 WAR DEPARTMENT 

OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 
WASHINGTON 

5 December 1946 

Address Reply to 
Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army 
Washington, D. C. 

Refer to File No. ENGWR 
Honorable Leland Olds, Chairman 
Federal Power Commission 
1800 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Olds : 

This is in response to your oral inquiry of 4 December 
1946 regarding the status of the Missouri River as a navi¬ 
gable water of the United States and the effect of Fort 
Peck Dam upon its navigable status. 

It is the position of the Corps of Engineers that the Mis¬ 
souri River from Stubbs Ferry, Montana, (mile 2463.8) to 
its mouth is a navigable water of the United States. While 
jurisdiction has not been exercised over the reach between 
Stubbs Ferry and Three Forks, Montana, (highway bridge 
over Jefferson River, mile 2551.0) a presumption of navi- 
abilitv is evidenced by two Acts of Congress, namely, (a) 
Act of 3 June 1896 giving the consent of Congress for the 
construction of dams across the Missouri River above 
Stubbs Ferry by the following words: “Provided, That 
subject to such conditions as the Secretary of War may pre¬ 
scribe, any person, company, or corporation may construct 
a dam or dams across said river above Stubbs Ferry, with 
necessary canal and improvements to develop water power 
and for other useful purposes; • • •”; (b) the River and 
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Harbor Act approved 13 July 1892 ordering a report on the 
Missouri River from Three Forks to Canyon Ferry, Mon¬ 
tana, (mile 2470.6) with a view to determining at what 
points, if any, use might be made of water power for manu¬ 
facturing or other purposes without unreasonably impair¬ 
ing the navigability of that portion of said river. 

The construction of Fort Peck Dam does not affect the 
jurisdiction of this Department with respect to the jiavi- 
gable status of the Missouri River above that dam. This 
office does not now, nor has it ever in the past, taken the 
position that the construction of the Fort Peck Dam, 
4226 or any other Missouri River dam, has had the effect 
of bringing the head of navigability downstream to a 
point below the dam in question. 

The mileages herein are taken from the Table of Dis¬ 
tances, Missouri River from its Mouth to Three Forks, 
Montana, published by the United States Engineer Office, 
Kansas City, Missouri, from Maps of Surveys made in 
1889-1893. 

Sincerely yours, 

R. A. Wheeler 
Lieutenant General 
Chief of Engineers 
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Item “A” by Reference. 

6477 EXHIBIT A. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON 

IT-5501. Mar 25 1942. 

Montana Power Company, 

Butte, Montana. 

Gentlemen: 

It is our understanding, from data and information on 
hand, that you are operating and maintaining, in the State 
of Montana (without federal authority or license issued by 
this Commission) the following hydroelectric plants along 
or in the Missouri River, a navigable water of the United 
States within the meaning of the Federal Power Act: 

Morony Plant near Great Falls 
Volta (Ryan) Plant near Great Falls 
Rainbow Plant near Great Falls 
Black Eagle Plant near Great Falls 
Holter Plant near Wolf Creek 
Hauser Lake near Helena 
Canyon Ferry near Helena 

In view of the premises, it is suggested that you should 
apply for licenses for these projects in the manner and 
form provided in the Rules of Practice and Regulations of 
the Commission. 

Copies of both the Act and pertinent rules are enclosed 
for your information. Kindly acknowledge receipt of this 
letter and advise us as to your intention regarding this 
matter. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Leon M. Fuqtjay, 

Secretary. 

Enclosure. 

Copy 
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6478 EXHIBIT B. 

(Copy) . | 

April 15,1942 

For the Attention of Mr. Leon M. Fuquay, Secy, i 

Federal Power Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: 

Your letter of March 25, relative to Federal Licenses for 
operation and maintenance of certain hydro-electric plants 
of this Company along the Missouri River in Montana, has 
come to my attention upon my return to Montana after an 
extended absence. 

The matter will require considerable study and investiga¬ 
tion which will proceed at the earliest possible moment, j 

Yours very truly, 

/s/ F. W. Bird, 

FWB/JC President and General Manager 

6479 EXHIBIT C. 

(Copy) I 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON 

Docket No. IT-5501. June 9 1942 

Mr. F. W. Bird, President and General Manager, 

The Montana Power Company, 

Butte, Montana. 

Dear Sir: 

You will recall that on March 25, 1942 the Commission 
wrote to you regarding the licensing of several hydroelec¬ 
tric developments maintained by The Montana Power Com¬ 
pany on the Missouri River. On April 15 you replied that 
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this matter would require considerable study and investiga¬ 
tion, which would proceed at the earliest possible moment. 
These plants have been in operation for many years and 
they should now be operating under Federal authority. The 
fact that some of them were placed in operation prior to 
June 10,1920, when the Federal Water Power Act was ap¬ 
proved, or prior to August 26, 1935, when the original Act 
was amended and became the Federal Power Act, does not 
relieve your company of its obligation to secure licenses. 
This question was raised by the Pennsylvania Water and 
Power Company in an appeal from an order of the Commis¬ 
sion considered by the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, involving the Holtwood power 
project on the Susquehanna River. This Court stated 
bluntly that “to sustain petitioner’s position in this respect 
would be to disregard the plain language of the Act.” It 
upheld the Commission’s assertion of jurisdiction, 123 F. 
(2d) 155; and certiorari was denied by the Supreme Court 
without opinion, 86 L. Ed. 564. 

It is thought that the Pennsylvania Water and Power 
Company decision and the decisions of the Supreme Court 
in the New River case, J7. 5. v. Appalachian Electric Power 
Company , 311 U. S. 177, and the Dennison dam case, Okla¬ 
homa v. Atkinson , 313 U. S. 508, have established Federal 
authority to such an extent as to require compliance with 
licensing provisions of the Act without litigation and further 
delay. 

In view of the premises, no substantial reason is seen for 
deferring action for an indefinite period. It is requested, 
therefore, that you reconsider the letter of the Commission. 

Very truly yours, 

Leon M. Fuquay. 

Secretary. 
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6480 EXHIBIT D. 

(Copy) 

Federal Power Commission July 6,1942 

Washington, D. C. 

Attention: Mr. Leon Fuquay 

Gentlemen: 

I have your letter of June 9 suggesting that this Company 
apply promptly for licenses under the Federal Power Act 
covering seven of its hydroelectric developments on the 
Missouri River and calling attention to the comparatively 
recent decisions in the Pennsylvania Water and Power Com¬ 
pany, New River and Dennison Dam cases. 

Of course, our counsel have considered the decisions to 
which you refer and are aware of their scope and import. 
However, as we are sure you will agree, the navigable or 
non-navigable character of particular portions of such 
rivers as the Missouri must be determined on a factual basis 
and the investigation of our situation promised in my 
letter of April 15 is now well under way. 

But without regard to the conclusions which we may reach 
when our factual studies have been completed, we respect¬ 
fully request that the Commission give consideration to two 
sets of facts which relate primarily to certain practicalities 
of procedure. The first comprises certain unusual facts 
and circumstances with respect to water supply status in 
the upper Missouri basin. The second takes account of the 
Company’s activities in providing for and maintaining war 
production. 

In the first place, reference is made to the record in the 
Commission’s files with respect to Project No. 1274 - Mon¬ 
tana. Briefly summarized, the record shows that The Mon¬ 
tana Power Company, on June 12,1934, filed an application 
for license for Hebgen Reservoir and Madison Hydroelec¬ 
tric Station on Madison River, Montana; that on August 18, 
1939, the Commission tendered to the Company a draft of 
license, but that before the Company could accept it, this 
draft was recalled by the Commission in response to objec¬ 
tion filed under date of September 7, 1939 by the Acting 
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Secretary of Interior, presumably on the basis of informa¬ 
tion furnished to him by the Bureau of Reclamation. This 
objection was based on certain questions involving water 
supply, water rights, and sundry provisions for water use 
distribution, desired in the interests of irrigation. The con¬ 
ferences thereafter had on the matter resulted in the organ¬ 
ization of a joint water supply survey, covering the Missouri 
River basin above Great Falls, Montana, under an agree¬ 
ment or understanding participated in by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the State of Montana, and The Montana 
Power Company. 

6481 The Commission then decided that the proper 
course to be taken in the public interest with respect 
to Project No. 1274 was to suspend all further action thereon 
until the completion of said joint water survey and the ren¬ 
dering of and due consideration of the report. Such disposi¬ 
tion of the matter was regarded by The Montana Power 
Company as wise. The joint survey above-mentioned is still 
in progress, under the direction of the Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation. Possibly when final conclusions have been reached 
by the parties participating in the joint survey, it will be 
necessary to make some alteration in the application for 
license for Project No. 1274. In such case, it is obvious that 
appropriate alterations will also have to be made in the 
draft of license as originally tendered to the Company. 

The circumstances that made it desirable for the Com¬ 
mission to suspend further proceedings on the Hebgen- 
Madison license apply even more strongly to license pro¬ 
ceedings with respect to the seven plants mentioned in the 
Commission’s letter of March 25. The water supply ques¬ 
tions arising out of the Hebgen-Madison situation are 
subsidiary to the larger questions in the joint survey pro¬ 
ceedings, which latter questions directly affect the capacity, 
productivity, and public aspect of the seven down-stream 
plants. Therefore, since the Commission found it desirable 
to suspend proceedings in the subsidiary case, we assume 
that the Commission will find it in the public interest also 
to suspend in the major case. It may be noted, incidentally, 
that, as to the Canyon Ferry plant, plans of the Bureau of 
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Reclamation which would deprive the Company of that plant 
are receiving serious consideration. 

Secondly, this Company has, to the utmost extent per¬ 
mitted by its public utility obligations, dedicated itself and 
its personnel to war objectives before all else. It profoundly 
hopes that further depletion of its personnel for military 
service will not be so severe as to compromise or defeat 
the Company’s main purpose. The business of this com¬ 
pany is primarily the production and sale of electric energy 
for industrial power usage, as evidenced by the fact that for 
the twelve months ending in May 1942 only 7.8% of total 
kilowatt hours sold were for domestic, residential or farm 
purposes. In fact, in the month of May 1942 which was 
typical, 84% of consumption was used by eleven large cus¬ 
tomers whose activities were almost exclusively in the war 
production field. Evidencing the magnitude of the war 
operations in this area, one customer is requiring over a 
billion and a quarter kilowatt hours yearly for the mining 
and refining of copper, zinc, chrome, manganese and other 
strategic metals of which a desperate shortage exists. Execu¬ 
tives, engineers, attorneys, and other key personnel of the 
Company are completely engaged, first, in the maintenance 
and operation of property in a manner that will insure 
continued and adequate war service; second, in the search 
for and attempted procurement of additional energy. Work 
not essential to war, which in normal times could be accom¬ 
plished in stride, can now be done only to the neglect of 
war necessities. 

In the light of all these circumstances, The Montana 
Power Company respectfully requests that action be de¬ 
ferred on this matter until the joint water survey above- 
mentioned shall have been completed, or until the present 
war shall have been terminated, whichever is the later. 

Very sincerely yours, 

The Montana Power Company 
/ s/ F. W. Bird, 
President and General Manager . 


FWB/JC 
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6482 EXHIBIT E. 

(Copy) 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON 

IT-5501 Aug. 8, 1942. 

Mr. F. W. Bird, 

President and General Manager 
The Montana Power Companny, 

Butte, Montana. 

Dear Sir: 

Consideration has been given to your letter of July 6,1942 
and the relationship between the water survey of the Upper 
Missouri basin, which has been under way for several years 
and the matter of licenses for the seven hydroelectric plants 
operated by your Company is not apparent. 

Compliance with our suggestion that applications for 
licenses be filed is again requested. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Leon M. Fuquay, 

Secretary. 


6483 EXHIBIT F. 

(Copy) 

October 15,1942. 

For the Attention of Mr. Leon M. Fuquay, Secretary. 

Federal Power Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: 

Please refer to your letter of March 25,1942, in which it is 
stated that it is your understanding, from data and informa¬ 
tion on hand, that this company is operating and maintain¬ 
ing (without federal authority or license issued by the Com- 
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mission) seven (7) hydroelectric plants along or in the 
Missouri River, a navigable water of the United States 
within the meaning of the Federal Power Act. 

We immediately commenced an investigation of the ques¬ 
tion and have now completed it. Careful consideration has 
been given to the Act and its history, to the three cases 
referred to in your letter of June 9,1942, to a great number 
of other cases, and to the factual situation. 

Our conclusion is that none of these dams is located in 
navigable waters of the United States. 

While it is not practicable to go into detail in this letter, 
we do wish to point out the following general propositions 
supporting our conclusion: i 

1. Commercial travel on the river never went above Fort 
Benton, which is some thirty-five (35) miles below Morpny, 
the farthest down-stream of our dams; travel on the river 
above Fort Benton has been virtually non-existent. Fort 
Benton always was recognized as the head of navigation. 

2. The Fort Peck Dam has put an end to any possible 
interstate navigation, not only because of the physical struc¬ 
ture, but also because, according to War Department re¬ 
ports, the plan of operation of the Dam renders navigation 
impossible. The Fort Peck Dam is located about one hun¬ 
dred eighty (180) miles west of and upstream from ;the 
North Dakota-Montana state line. 

3. The stretch including the five falls of the Missouri 

near Great Falls, in the course of which the river undergoes 
a fall of five hundred fifty-tw^o and five tenths (552 5/10) feet 
in eighteen and nine tenths (18 9/10) miles, according to 
government data, completely and permanently cuts off the 
river above from all open channel connections with the river 
below. j 

4. Additionally the existence of rapids and shallows above 
and below this reach, together with the reach itself, renders 
the stream above Fort Benton non-navigable both in fact 
and law. 
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6484 5. No reasonable expenditure would render the 

stream navigable above Fort Benton. 

6. The pioneers transported vast quantities of freight 
and large numbers of passengers up the river to Fort Ben¬ 
ton, but left the river at Fort Benton and transportation 
in an upstream direction from Fort Benton to Helena and 
nearby points was made by wagon by a circuitous and diffi¬ 
cult route, although the Missouri flows through the Helena 
valley a short distance from that city. River transportation 
ended at Fort Benton simply because proceeding above 
Fort Benton by river was not practicable. Gold and other 
products were sent from Helena to Fort Benton by land 
for the same reason; from Fort Benton they were shipped 
downstream by river. The physical situation was such that 
it was impossible, by customary or any mode of travel on 
water, to move freight or passengers on the river above 
Fort Benton. Improvements in water craft have not changed 
this situation, and there is no travel on the river today. 
Pleasure boating is limited to unrelated sections near Great 
Falls and the reservoirs filled by the dams of The Montana 
Power Company. 

The above are, generally speaking, the considerations 
which impel our conclusion that the Missouri River above 
Fort Benton has never been used and is not suitable for use 
for the transportation of persons or property in interstate 
or foreign commerce, cannot be made so by reasonable im¬ 
provements, and therefore is not navigable water of the 
United States. 

We should be glad to discuss our conclusions with you 
in detail. 

Yours very truly, 

/s/ F. W. Bird, 
President and General Manager . 


FWB/JC 
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6485 


EXHIBIT G. 
(Copy) 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON 

IT-5501 Dec. 5,1942. 

Mr. F. W. Bird, 

President and General Manager 
The Montana Power Company 
Electric Building 
Butte, Montana. 

Dear Mr. Bird: ; 

Consideration has been given to your letter of October 15 
with further regard to the seven hydroelectric plants main¬ 
tained by your company along or in the Missouri River. 

It is not felt that the statements in your letter alter the 
situation in any respect, and since you conclude that the 
Missouri River is not a navigable water of the United 
States at any point where these projects are located, it is 
presumed that you do not intend to apply for licenses tinder 
the Federal Power Act. Nonetheless, in order to eliminate 
expense, litigation and delay, it is again requested that you 
file, in accordance with the pertinent rules and regulations 
of this Commission, proper applications for licenses to cover 
these projects. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Leon M. Fuquay, 

Secretary. 
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6486 EXHIBIT H. 

Docket No. IT-5840 

For Publication Federal Power Commission 

Immediate Release Release No. 2230 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION ISSUES SHOW 

CAUSE ORDER CONCERNING LICENSES FOR 
THE MONTANA POWER COMPANY’S SEVEN 
HYDROELECTRIC POWER PROJECTS 
IN THE MISSOURI RIVER, MONTANA. 

Washington, D. C., August 3,1943. 

The Federal Power Commission announced today its order 
directing The Montana Power Company, a New Jersey 
corporation, having its principal office at Butte, Montana, 
to show cause on or before October 1, 1943, why it should 
not secure from the Commission appropriate authorization 
for the operation and maintenance of seven hydroelectric 
projects located in the Missouri River near Helena and 
Great Falls, Montana. The order further directs the com¬ 
pany to show cause why the Commission should not make 
such other order or orders as it may find appropriate, 
expedient and in the public interest to develop, conserve, 
and utilize the navigation and water power resources of the 
Missouri River in the region in which the seven projects 
are located and of the Madison River in the region in 
which the Madison and Hebgen dams are located. 

The order announced today states that by letter dated 
March 25,1942, The Montana Power Company was advised 
of the necessity for a license for continuous maintenance 
and operation of the seven power projects, and some corre¬ 
spondence has been exchanged between the company and the 
Commission, but up to the present time no application for 
a license for any of these projects has been received by 
the Commission. Each of the seven power projects, the 
order says, was constructed and is operated and maintained 
for the purpose of developing hydroelectric power without 
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any permit or valid existing right-of-way granted prior to 
June 10,1920, or any license granted pursuant to the Federal 
Water Power Act, or the Federal Power Act, and the opera¬ 
tion and maintenance of each of the projects has been and 
is in violation of the Federal Power Act. The Missouri 
River is, of course, a navigable water of the United States. 

On June 12, 1934, The Montana Power Company filed an 
application for license from the FPC for two storage reser¬ 
voirs on the Madison River, known as the Hebgen and 
Madison development and designated as Project No. 1274, 
which are used to augment the low-water flow through each 
of the seven power projects. The license has not been 
issued by the Commission for various reasons, and the issu¬ 
ance may affect the licensing of the seven power plants, the 
order says. 

The seven power projects referred to in today’s order are: 

In Lewis and Clark County near Helena: Canyon Ferry 
project, constructed 1898, 7,500 kw capacity; Hauser 
Lake project, constructed 1907,18,000 kw capacity; and 
Holter project, constructed 1918, 50,000 kw capacity; 
In Cascade County near Great Falls; Black Eagle pro¬ 
ject, constructed 1891, 18,000 kw capacity; Rainbow 
project, constructed 1910, 35,000 lew capacity; Ryan 
(Volta) project, constructed 1910, 60,000 kw capacity; 
and Morony project, constructed 1930, 45,000 kw 
capacity. 

Each of the projects includes in its facilities a dam 
entirely across the Missouri River, a reservoir, a power¬ 
house, and other works. 

—FPC— 

Copy 
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Item “G” by Reference. 

6335 UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Leland Olds, Chairman; Claude L. Draper, 
Commissioners Basil Manly, John W. Scott and Clyde L. 

Seavey. 


April 20,1943. 


In the Matter of 

Fort Peck Project, Montana 


Docket No. IT-5770 


INTERIM ALLOCATION OF COSTS TO 
POWER DEVELOPMENT 


It appearing to the Commission that: 

(a) Construction of the Fort Peck water-control project 
on the Missouri River in Montana was commenced by 
the War Department in October 1933, as PWA Pro¬ 
ject No. 30, with funds allotted by the Federal Emer¬ 
gency Administrator of Public Works under provi¬ 
sions of the National Industrial Recovery Act (48 
Stat. 200); and said project was expressly author¬ 
ized by Congress in the River and Harbor Act ap¬ 
proved August 30, 1935 (49 Stat. 1028, 1034); 

(b) By an Act approved May 18, 1938 (52 Stat. 403), 
hereinafter called the Fort Peck Act, Congress pro¬ 
vided that for the purpose of improving navigation 
on the Missouri River and for other purposes inci¬ 
dental thereto, the dam and appurtenant works under 
construction at Fort Peck, Montana, and a suitable 
power plant for the production of hydroelectric 
power (said dam, power plant, and appurtenant 
works being called the Fort Peck project in said 
Act), should be completed, maintained, and operated 
under the direction of the Secretary of War and the 
supervision of the Chief of Engineers, and that the 
electric energy thus generated and not required for 
operation of the dam and navigation facilities should 
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be delivered to tbe Bureau of Reclamation for dis¬ 
position as provided in said Act; 

(c) Construction of the Fort Peck project is now nearing 
completion, and it is expected that the power plant 
will be ready for operation by July 1,1943; 

(d) Section 6 of the Fort Peck Act provides that schedules 
of rates and charges for electric energy produced 
from water power, created as an incident to apd a 
by-product of the construction of the Fort Peck pro¬ 
ject, shall be based upon an allocation of costs to 
power development made by the Federal Power Com¬ 
mission ; 

6336 (e) The existing project for improvement of the 

lower Missouri River for navigation, as adopted by 
Congress, provides for a navigable depth of 6 feet 
from the mouth of the river to Sioux City, Iowa, a 
distance of 795 miles, and normally the said navigable 
depth is to be provided in part by timely releases of 
water from the Fort Peck reservoir; but during the 
war emergency period the reservoir is being operated 
for the purpose of increasing the navigable capacity 
of the Mississippi River as well as that of the Mis¬ 
souri River, with resulting heavier drafts on the 
reservoir and reduction of the power potentially 
available; 

(f) The storage capacity of the Fort Peck reservoir is 
19,411,624 acre-feet (to elevation 2250 feet above sea, 
level), of which 18,793,000 acre-feet is usable storage; 
and the average flow of the Missouri River at the dam 
site during the 53-year period ended September 30, 
1942, was 10,570 cubic feet per second, but the aver¬ 
age flow during the 14-year period ended September 
30,1942, was only 6,650 cubic feet per second, or 62.9 
percent of the 53-year average; 
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(g) The total cost of the Fort Peck project, including the 
cost of the power plant, will be approximately 
$124,200,000; 

(h) The cost of the hydroelectric power plant and appur¬ 
tenant at-site power facilities, including the depre¬ 
ciated value of at-site substation equipment pre¬ 
viously used in the construction of the dam, will be 
approximately $5,411,000 when said plant is com¬ 
pleted and ready for operation on or about July 1, 
1943; 

(i) The initial power development at the Fort Peck 
Dam consists of a powerhouse containing one electric 
generating unit with rated capacity of 35,000 kilo¬ 
watts, said powerhouse having been designed with 
a view to an ultimate installation of 105,000 kilowatts 
in three generating units with capacity of 35,000 
kilowatts each; 

(j) Impounding of water was commenced in March 1938 
and has since been continued without apreciable inter¬ 
ruption, except that water has been released each 
season for navigation purposes; but due to the abnor¬ 
mally low flow in recent years, the reservoir has never 
as yet been appreciably more than three-eighths full; 

(k) Once the reservoir is substantially filled, and when 
it is operated primarily for the maintenance of navi¬ 
gable depths of 6 feet in the Missouri River below 
Sioux City, realization of the following power values 
may normally be expected from the initial 35,000- 
kilowatt installation: minimum available power, 

6337 11,500 kilowatts; average annual energy output, 
215,000,000 kilowatt-hours; and dependable peaking 
capacity, 35,000 kilowatts; but with operation of the 
reservoir under the war emergency plan, if the abnor¬ 
mally low flows experienced in recent years should 
continue into the immediate future years, or if there 
should be a recurrence thereof after a year of higher 
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flow, little or no progress could be made toward filling 
the reservoir, leaving it doubtful that these power 
values could be realized; 

(1) If during a 4-year period, when the reservoir is 
being operated to maintain minimum navigable depths 
of 6 feet below Sioux City, the average inflow to the 
reservoir should be as low as the actual average 
flow during the 4-year period ended September 30, 
1938, the minimum available power might drop to 
8,500 kilowatts, the annual energy output to 164,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours, and the dependable peaking ca¬ 
pacity to 22,000 kilowatts; and under the war emer¬ 
gency plan of operation, involving heavier drafts on 
the reservoir for navigation purposes, the power 
values would be still further curtailed; 

(m) When not required for navigation, water is released 
from the reservoir, under the war emergency plan of 
operation, at a rate of 1,000 cubic feet per second; 

(n) As the result of a succession of low-flow years, with 
the installation limited to the initial 35,000-kilowatt 
unit, it is possible that the head might become so low, 
especially under the war emergency plan of operation, 
as to render impracticable the continuous operation 
of said 35,000-kilowatt unit with a minimum water use 
of 1,000 cubic feet per second, but considering the 
expected heavy inflow to the reservoir this year, it is 
not probable that such condition will obtain at any 
time during the first three years of plant operation; 

(o) It is contemplated that during the war emergency 
period the greater part of the Fort Peck power out¬ 
put will be utilized for war production purposes in 
the industrial section of Montana, the Government’s 
existing transmission line, over which power was sup¬ 
plied for construction of the Fort Peck Dam, to be 
used for transmitting such power; 
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(p) Approximately 5,000,000 kilowatt-hours of Fort Peck 
energy will be required each year for operation of 
the project works and for purposes incidental thereto; 

(q) Irrigation projects upon which the Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation has completed or partially completed construc¬ 
tion, and similar but smaller projects which that 
Bureau has planned for early construction after the 
war, will require about 25,000,000 kilowatt-hours per 
year of Fort Peck energy; and the Bureau has plans 

6338 for the ultimate development of a much larger irri¬ 
gation project in western North Dakota to which 
water would be pumped from the Missouri River, 
which, together with the smaller irrigation projects, 
would require the entire output of the Fort Peck 
power plant, principally for pumping purposes; but 
little, and possibly none, of this load will be available 
during the first five years after the termination of the 
war; 

(r) Under the provisions of the Fort Peck Act, the Bureau 
of Reclamation must sell the Fort Peck power output 
at rates (1) sufficiently low to encourage the widest 
possible use thereof by the general public, and particu¬ 
larly by domestic and rural customers, and (2) suffi¬ 
ciently high to provide for recovery by the United 
States of the cost of producing and transmitting the 
electric energy, and for amortization of the capital 
investment in power facilities, including such part, 
if any, of the cost of facilities having joint value as the 
Commission might allocate to power development; 
the rate schedules to be drawn having regard to the 
recovery of such production and transmission costs, 
including amortization of the capital investment, upon 
the basis of the application thereof to the capacity of 
the electric facilities of the Fort Peck project; 

(s) To provide for more effective realization of the power 
values potentially available, the War Department 
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planned to install initially a 15,000-kilowatt genera¬ 
ting unit in addition to the said 35,000-kilowatt unit; 
said 15,000-kilowatt unit was designed to operate: effi¬ 
ciently at the lower heads with a minimum water 
use of 1,000 cubic feet per second; it has been manu¬ 
factured, but its installation has been deferred pur¬ 
suant to an order of the War Production Board; i 


(t) Due to scarcity of materials urgently needed for war 
purposes, the Bureau of Reclamation has been unable 
to construct any transmission lines for marketing the 
power output from the Fort Peck project, and it is 
not expected that any can be constructed until after 
the war; 


The Commission having duly considered the facts, and cir¬ 
cumstances arising out of the war emergency referred to 
above, the physical aspects of the Fort Peck project, and 
other pertinent data relative thereto, together with all of 
the provisions and requirements of the Fort Peck Act, 
finds that: 


(1) It is impracticable at this time to determine what part 
of the cost of facilities having joint value for the pro¬ 
duction of electric energy and other purposes may 
be fairly allocated to the costs of the electric facilities 
as compared with such other purposes; 

6339 (2) It is reasonable and appropriate to make an 

interim allocation of costs as hereafter provided: ; 

The Commission determines that: 

(A) The entire cost of the initial power plant at the Fort 
Peck project, and of all appurtenant at-site power 
facilities, estimated at $5,411,000 as of the date of 
completion of such facilities on or about July 1,1943, 
shall be and is hereby presently allocated to power 
development; 

(B) The right to make such allocation of the cost of facili¬ 
ties having joint value for the production of electric 
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energy and other purposes as the power development 
may fairly bear as compared with such other purposes 
is hereby expressly reserved; 

(C) Nothing herein shall be construed as confirmation or 
approval by the Commission of any rate schedules or 
of any sale or proposed sale or contract to sell electric 
energy from the Fort Peck project to any person, 
firm, or corporation. 

By the Commission. 

Leon M. Fuquay, 
Secretary. 
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REPLY BRIEF FOR PETITIONER 

This Brief will take up the various matters in the same 
order in which they appear in Respondent’s Brief. 

RESPONDENT’S COUNTERSTATEMENT 

There is absolutely no justification for Respondent’s state¬ 
ment that three Counties intervened “on behalf of the 
Petitioner.” 

QUESTIONS PRESENTED 

Respondent lists the seven questions argued in its Brief 
(Resp. Br., pp. 3, 4), but the only questions listed which 
were properly raised in this proceeding are whether any or 
all of Petitioner’s seven Missouri River developments are re¬ 
quired to be licensed because they are in navigable waters 
of the United States (Pet. Br., pp. 23-26), and whether the 
proceeding was so conducted as to deny Petitioner due 
process of law. 

SUMMARY OF ARGUMENT 

Navigable Waters 

Respondent does not question Petitioner’s description of the 
physical characteristics of any of the rivers discussed. 

Appendix A to Respondent’s Brief is a profile of the Fox 
River depicting its improved condition, not its natural condi¬ 
tion. Appendix B is a profile comparing the New River from 
Hinton to Allisonia with a portion of the Missouri River just 
above the Long Pool, but not with the Fort Benton-Three 
Forks reach, which is the reach here in question. 

The statement that the Durham boats used on the Fox 
were similiar to boats used by miners above Fort Benton is 
contradicted by the record. The decision in The Montello 
is no authority for holding that the Missouri River above 
Fort Benton is a navigable water of the United States. 

Not only did the Fort Benton—Sun River reach completely 
terminate interstate navigability, but, contrary to Respondent’s 
statement, the obstacles above the Long Pool render that 
reach non-navigable. 
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There is no substantial evidence of use of the river above 
Fort Benton in addition to the instances of use described in 
Petitioner’s Brief. 

Respondent’s argument on navigable waters merely repeats 
the legal generalizations in the Commission’s Opinion. It 
does not seek to apply them to the facts nor to controvert 
Petitioner’s analysis of the decisions cited. 

Oklahoma vs. Texas is a complete answer to Respondent’s 
argument as to the effect of acts of Congress relating to the 
Missouri River. 

Respondent simply refuses to distinguish between abandon¬ 
ment by Congress of navigability and an abandonment of all 
Congressional jurisdiction under the Commerce Clause. 
Congress has, by specific statute, repeatedly abondoned naviga¬ 
bility only. The treatment by Congress of the Missouri 
River above Sioux City over a period of many years defin¬ 
itely establishes an abandonment of navigability. 

Petitioner’s Holter dam is authorized by the Act of April 
12, 1906. Since the permission granted by that Act has 
never been terminated by Congress or by judicial action, it 
is still effective. Canyon Ferry (now owned by the United 
States) was duly authorized by the Act of March 3, 1896. 

Hearsay Not Admissible 

Respondent’s argument as to hearsay evidence does not 
cite a single authority holding newspaper items or similar 
hearsay admissible, or holding that such evidence is sub¬ 
stantial evidence. Respondent fails completely to distinguish 
between legitimate historical evidence and hearsay and rumor 
of the type here under attack. 

Authority to Occupy Public Lands 

The issue of occupancy of public lands was not properly 
raised by the Commission. The facts relative to this issue 
are clear and uncontroverted. Only questions of law are 
involved. 

Petitioner asserts the right to operate and maintain its proj¬ 
ects upon public lands of the United States under and in 
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accordance with the terms of permits or valid existing rights 
of way granted by the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture prior to June 10, 1920. Therefore, 
no license under the Federal Power Act is required. 

Respondent concedes that Petitioner has a valid permit for 
public lands at Holter. Since Petitioner’s opening Brief was 
filed the United States has acquired Petitioner’s Canyon Ferry 
development. This leaves for consideration only Hauser and 
Hebgen. 

Respondent does not challenge the validity of the rights 
of way and permits, but contends that Petitioner does not 
possess them because of alleged transfers thereof in violation 
of their terms or of regulations of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Department of the Interior. 

There was no transfer of the rights of way or permits to 
a new permittee in violation of their terms or applicable 
regulations. Only the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture have jurisdiction over the rights 
of way and permits issued by them and authority to in¬ 
terpret and administer their respective regulations. They are 
indispensable parties. Any failure to comply with terms of 
the grants or regulations would, in any event, only constitute 
a ground of revocation at the discretion of the Secretaries, 
and they have never been revoked or terminated. The Sec¬ 
retaries have, at all times, recognized the validity and exist¬ 
ence of the rights of way and permits and that Petitioner 
lawfully possesses them. 

Sections 4(e) and 4(g) 

Respondent’s contention that the power to require the 
taking of a license is co-extensive with its authority to issue 
one on appropriate application (here openly urged for the 
first time) disregards the plain meaning of the language of 
the Act and the intention of Congress, as shown j in the 
legislative history of the Act, and violates unquestioned 
principles of statutory construction. Additionally, it is directly 




contrary to Respondent’s own finding of the meaning and 
effect of that section in its Order Denying Rehearing. 

Complete Unit of Development 

Respondent claims no authority to require a license on the 
ground that the nine plants are integrated for operating 
purposes. Section 3(11) of the Act, defining “project,” 
covers only a single development, not a chain of integrated 
plants. 

Due Process 

Due process requires that Petitioner be given a fair hear¬ 
ing. By prejudging the issue of navigable waters and deny¬ 
ing Petitioner’s Motion to Dismiss on that ground, by fail¬ 
ing to give notice that the issues of occupancy of public 
lands and effect on navigable capacity would be raised, by 
overruling Petitioner’s Motion to Segregate the Proceedings, 
by admitting evidence on those issues over objection and 
by admitting and considering inadmissible hearsay evidence 
on navigable waters, the Commission failed in its obligation 
to afford Petitioner such a hearing. 

ARGUMENT 

I. NAVIGABLE WATERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Respondent’s Brief does not question the following funda¬ 
mental propositions: 

(1) The Madison River is not navigable and is not a 
navigable water of the United States. 

(2) So far as the issue of “navigable waters” is con¬ 
cerned, the Commission’s authority is limited to such waters 
as they are defined in Section 3(8) of the Act (Pet. Br., pp. 
37, 38) and the Supreme Court decision in the New River 
case did not enlarge that jurisdiction (Pet. Br., p. 61). 

(3) To constitute navigable waters of the United States, 
a stream must afford, by itself, a continuous highway over 
which useful commerce of a substantial and permanent 
character is or may be carried on with other states or foreign 
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countries in the customary mode in which such commerce is 
conducted by water, including only falls, shallows and rapids 
which do not prevent or terminate such use for suchi com¬ 
merce (Pet. Br., p. 39). 

(4) Congress intended to go no farther with respect to 
falls, shallows and rapids than the Supreme Court had gone 
in The Montello (87 U.S. 430, 20 Wall. 430, 22 L. Ed; 391) 
(Pet. Br., p. 47). 

(5) The Missouri River above Fort Benton was ;nevcr 
recommended to Congress for improvement after investiga¬ 
tion under its authority, nor was it ever improved for 
through navigation beyond Fort Benton (Pet. Br., pp. 49, 
50, 88, 89). 

The dispute on the issue of navigable waters is therefore 
reduced to the following questions: 

(1) Does the 49-mile reach from Fort Benton to the 
mouth of Sun River constitute merely an interruption within 
the meaning of Section 3(8)? 

(2) Are the great falls of the Missouri River, where 
Petitioner’s four lower dams are located, navigable waters 
of the United States within the meaning of the Act? 

(3) Is the Fort Benton—Three Forks reach navigable 
waters of the United States within the meaning of the Act? 

In the consideration of these questions, a most important 
factor, which the Commission disregards, is the fact that 
the distance from the State line to the lowest dam in question 
is 550 river miles, all actually useless for navigation, and 
completely blocked 370 miles below the lowest dam of 
Petitioner by the mammoth government Fort Peck Dam. 

Respondent accepts Petitioner’s analysis of actual use, and 
of the physical characteristics of the streams referred to in 
the cases relied upon in the Commission’s Opinion,! for 
Respondent does not question Petitioner’s analysis ofi the 
physical characteristics on which the Court decisions were 
based, and Respondent does not even refer to the adtual 
use made of any of these rivers. Neither does Respondent’s 
Brief mention any other rivers. 





A. Physical Characteristics 

Respondent does refer to certain physical characteristics 
of four of those rivers in connection with a statement on 
page 24 of its Brief that the Missouri River between Fort 
Benton and Three Forks compares favorably with the parts 
of the New, the Fox, the Des Plaines and the Colorado 
Rivers which were held to be navigable. 

(1) The New River 

Respondent states that the average fall between Allisonia 
and Hinton was about 4.5 feet to the mile. An average slope 
over a long stretch of river is not enlightening. For example, 
the over-all length of the Missouri River is about 2470 miles 
and the total fall from the head of the River to its mouth 
is about 3630 feet (Item F By Reference, lodged with Clerk, 
p. 1). The average slope of the Missouri is, therefore, about 
1.5 feet to the mile, but obviously such a statement throws 
no light on the navigability of the reach here in question. 
As the Supreme Court pointed out (311 U.S. 412), the 
most difficult stretch of the New River, 59 miles long, had 
only 18 miles where the fall exceeded four feet to the mile. 

Respondent states that Appendix B to its Brief is a com¬ 
parative slope profile of portions of the New River held 
navigable and “the portions of the Missouri River here in 
question.” (Resp. Br., p. 24.) The portion of the Missouri 
River here in question is the reach from Fort Benton to 
Three Forks. Reference to Appendix B shows that the 
profile of the New River is compared to the section of the 
Missouri from the mouth of Sun River to Three Forks. The 
comparative profile does not even show the reach from Fort 
Benton to the mouth of Sun River where the Missouri in 
the upper seventeen miles alone has a greater fall than the 
entire fall of the New River in 111 miles. 

(2) The Fox River 

Respondent refers to the Annual Report of the Chief of 
Engineers for 1876, page 235 (Resp. Br., p. 24). The table 
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givcn there shows only the condition of the river after the 
locks and dams, which furnished at least four foot naviga¬ 
tion, were installed. The same thing is true of the profile 
which is Appendix A to Respondent’s Brief. This profile 
is not an exhibit in this proceeding and was first presented 
at the oral argument to the Commission, at which time 
Respondent’s counsel stated that no profile was made be¬ 
fore the river was improved so that this profile represents 
the river in its improved condition only, taking into account 
the various locks and dams (Record of Hearing, p< 2124, 
not printed). 

The court decision was, of course, based on the facts 
stated in the opinion, and quoted at pages 57 and 58 of 
Petitioner’s opening Brief. 

Referring to the Durham boats used on the Fox, Respond¬ 
ent makes a statement which has not the slighest justification 
or foundation. That statement is: “These Durham boats, in 
size, draft and capacity, were not unlike the mackinaws used 
by the gold miners on the upper Missouri.” 1/ (Resp. Br., 
p. 25.) 

The record flatly contradicts that statement. 

On the second day of the hearing, with Dr. Phillips, a 
qualified historical expert, on the stand, Respondent’s counsel 
offered Exhibit 19, which, as originally offered, included 
an article entitled “Description of the Keel Boats and Mack¬ 
inaw Boats Used in Early Days on the Upper Missouri. ”2/ 

From the article itself, it is clear that the “upper Missouri” 
referred to the river below Fort Benton. The article ap- 

1 / The term “upper Missouri, 0 when used by Army Engineers 
and writers on the subject, refers to the portion below Fort 
Benton. Respondent sometimes refers to the river above 
the falls as the “upper river” (Resp. Br., pp. 5, 6, 14, 22, 23)* 
or as the “upper section of the river” (Resp. Br., pp. 20, 21), 
and to the river below Fort Benton as the “lower section of 
the river” (Resp. Br., pp. 21, 22). The distinction in the 
use of terms must be kept in mind. 

2/ This portion of Exhibit 19, as originally offered, and the 
record relating to the offer of Exhibit 19, is set forth in 
the Appendix to this Brief. 
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pearing on pages 140 and 141 of Exhibit 19 describes mack¬ 
inaws as roughly built boats with a length of fifty feet and 
sometimes exceeding one hundred feet, which were pro¬ 
vided with masts and sails. 

Petitioner objected to this portion of the Exhibit on the 
ground of no foundation. Petitioner’s counsel stated he was 
sure Dr. Phillips would say that no such boat ever sailed 
above the great falls (App. to this Brief, p. A3). No such 
inquiry was made of Dr. Phillips by Respondent’s counsel. 

The Trial Examiner inquired whether Respondent’s counsel 
considered the description generally applicable to boats used 
on the Missouri River in the reach in question. Respond¬ 
ent’s counsel answered that the article was “not relevant in 
the sense that these boats that were described in this article 
actually travelled on the Missouri River; but it is a very 
useful piece of information to understand what a mackinaw 
boat is.” (App. to this brief, p. A3). Since the article 
expressly states that these mackinaws were used on the Mis¬ 
souri below Fort Benton, counsel’s statement clearly means 
there was nothing to show they were used above Fort 
Benton. 

The Trial Examiner suggested a stipulation as to the 
proper description of a mackinaw. Petitioner’s counsel stated 
that he thought agreement could be reached on the dif¬ 
ferences between various types of boats, but not on dimen¬ 
sions (App. to this Brief, p. A5). When Respondent of¬ 
fered Exhibit 19 in evidence, after stating that he did not 
consider a stipulation necessary, Respondent’s counsel with¬ 
drew the offer of this article (App. to this Brief, p. AS). 

No other attempt was ever made to describe the mack¬ 
inaw boats. 

There is, therefore, no justification whatsoever for Re¬ 
spondent’s statement that they were similar to the Durham 
boats used on the Fox. 

Comparison of the physical characteristics of the Fort 
Benton—Sun River reach with the physical characteristics 
of the Fox shows the absurdity of any contention that The 
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Montello is authority for holding the Fort Benton—Sun River 
reach is a mere interruption. The total fall of the Fox River 
in 37 miles is about 160 feet (App. A to Resp. Br.). 

The five sheer falls in the Fort Benton—Sun River reach 
alone total 166 feet.. 

There is a greater fall in the 32 miles between Fort Benton 
and the mouth of Belt Creek than there is in the entire length 
of the lower Fox (Exhibit 112). 

Additionally, there are three separate and distinct reaches 
in the seventeen miles between the mouth of Belt Creek and 
the mouth of Sun River in each of which the fall exceeds 
the total fall in the entire length of the lower Fox (Exhibit 
112 ). 

No one ever attempted to take any craft or any logs or 
lumber upstream or downstream through the Fort Benton— 
Sun River reach. Durham boats and other craft for many 
years successfully negotiated the lower Fox, both upstream 
and down, without being taken from the water. 

The Montello is the strongest case on falls, shallows and 
rapids which can be found. Congress intended to ; include 
in the definition of navigable waters in Section 3(8) only 
such falls, shallows and rapids as the Supreme Court had 
before it in The Montello (Pet. Br., pp. 44-47). 

The Fort Benton—Sun River reach is not “encompassed 
by” the definition. 

(3) The Des Plaines River 

Respondent says only that except for an average period 
of 116.2 days per year portages were necessary (Resp. Br., 
p. 25). We do not know what inference Respondent seeks 
to draw, for Respondent itself points out that “actual use 
need not be continuous” (Resp. Br., p. 12). Exhibits 32-A 
and 32-B show that in only five years from 1859 to 1888 
was the navigation season to Fort Benton as long as 116 days 
and the average season was about 80 days (App., pp. 1419- 
1434). 
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Respondent’s discussion of the Des Plaines appears to be 
without relevance. 

(4) The Colorado River 

Respondent quotes at length from the Special Master’s 
Report but draws no conclusion from its quotations (Resp. 
Br., p. 25). 

Summarized, the Master’s Report states that the slope was 
only two feet to the mile, including a rapid with a fall of 
five feet in half a mile, one of fifteen feet in a little over 
two miles, one of five feet in slightly over one mile, and 
one of five feet in a mile and a fifth, and that rowboats go¬ 
ing upstream had to be poled or dragged through these 
rapids, but that they formed little obstacle to upstream travel 
by motor boat. There is no question that boats went both 
upstream and downstream by oar, by sail and by motor. 

Except for the Long Pool, there is no portion of the 
Missouri above Fort Benton which does not contain numerous 
greater slopes and a much greater average slope in the same 
distance. There is hardly a mile between Fort Benton and 
the mouth of Sun River which is not more difficult than 
any mile in the portion of the Colorado found navigable. 

(5) The Missouri River Above Fort Benton 

Respondent does not controvert any statement of Peti¬ 
tioner as to the physical characteristics of the Missouri and 
adds nothing to Petitioner’s description except the following 
statements: 

(a) Natural channels or sluices were found in all shoals 
and rapids from Three Forks to the head of the falls, except 
possibly at Half Breed Rapids (p. 21). 

(b) The swiftest velocity in the Long Pool—Three Forks 
reach was less than twelve miles an hour, possibly as little 
as five miles an hour (pp. 21, 22). 

(c) Other than at Half Breed Rapids and Bear Tooth 
Rapids, there were no obstructions of any real consequence 
between the falls and Three Forks (p. 22). 
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(d) “The slopes from Sun River to Three Forks do not 
exceed 4.6 feet per mile, and that extreme slope is found 
only in the section between Stubbs Ferry and Three Forks. 
In the section of the Upper Missouri most used for actual 
navigation, the slopes range between .5 foot per mile and 
3.7 feet per mile.” (Resp. Br., p. 22.) 

So far as points (a) and (b) are concerned, when the 
physical conditions are considered they certainly do ; not show 
or suggest “a useful capacity as a public highway; of trans¬ 
portation.” Such capacity is a prerequisite to navigability. 
(U.S. v. Ross, 74 F. Supp. 6, 9.) 

Points (c) and (d) are contrary to the undisputed; evidence. 

It is to be noted that Respondent again gives only average 
slopes over a considerable distance, but refers to them as 
extreme slopes. As to point (c), there were many obstruc¬ 
tions of real consequence between the falls and Three Forks. 

Respondent does not discuss the physical characteristics 
of the river between Fort Benton and the mouth of Sun 
River. This section is described in Petitioner’s opening Brief 
at page 69. 

The river from the head of the Long Pool to Stubbs Ferry 
is described as follows in various reports of the Chief of 
Engineers: 

“The slope of the river from Stubbs Ferry to the 
foot of Bear’s Teeth Shoal is 4.05 feet per mile; from 
the foot of Bear’s Teeth Shoal to Gibson’s Ferry 3/ 
it is 3.54 feet per mile. The most excessive slopes 
are at Bear’s Teeth Rapids, Bear’s Teeth Shoal, and 
Lone Pine Rapids, being, respectively, for 1/4 mile, 
20.4 feet per mile; for 3/4 mile, 12.36 feet per mile; and 
for 1/2 mile, 18.35 feet per mile. I use the name Lone 
Pine Rapids instead of Half-Breed Rapids, * * *.” 

Exhibit 17-A, 1880, P. 1474. 

“ # * # Above Gibson’s 3/ the slope and current; are very 

3/ Gibson’s Ferry is near the town of Cascade, at the head 
of the Long Pool. 
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great, while below Gibson’s a deep, flat river presents 
no obstacles to easy and rapid navigation. 


“There is sufficient water for light-draught boats. 
The practical difficulties are the great slope and con¬ 
sequent rapid current and the narrowness of some of 
the chutes. * * # .” 

Exhibit 17-A, 1883, P. 1340. 

“ # * # The fall over Brunots Rapids, covering a dis¬ 
tance of 2,000 feet, is 3.3 feet, a rate of 8.7 feet per 
mile. 


“The Half-Breed Rapids probably constitute the 
worst obstruction in the whole length of the Missouri 
outside of that reach covered by the Great Falls.” 

Exhibit 17-B, 1895, P. 2224. 

“Between Stubbs Ferry and Great Falls , in Montana. 
—The distance between Great Falls and Stubbs Ferry is 
131 miles. The river is very rapid to the town of 
Cascade, 77 miles below Stubbs Ferry, falling in this dis¬ 
tance about 287 feet. * * *. Over the whole 77 miles 
there is a constant succession of shoals and rapids. * # 

Exhibit 17-B, 1896, P. 1865. 

The slope table prepared by the Army Engineers lists 
twenty-six places between Stubbs Ferry and the head of the 
Long Pool under the heading “Excessive Slope.” (Ex. 17-A, 
1883, p. 1341.) 

Stubbs Ferry to Three Forks 

The first survey of the river above Stubbs Ferry was made 
in 1890. The report, which is found in Exhibit 17-B, 1891, 
p. 3745, gives no detail as to the slopes above Stubbs Ferry, 
but the average slope was 4.94 feet per mile (App., p. 756). 
This eighty-five mile reach contains over thirty rapids which 
were considered of sufficient importance to be shown on 
the Missouri River Commission map. Exhibit 167, plates 
LXXXI to LXXXIII. 
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Unquestionably there were great numbers of “obstructions 
of real consequence between the falls and Three Forks.” The 
extreme slopes in that reach are more than four times as great 
as the 4.6 feet per mile average slope which Respondent 
refers to as being the extreme slope. 

B. Actual Use of the Missouri Above Fort Benton 

Respondent does not refer to any instance of use of this 
section of the river which is not discussed in Petitioner’s 
opening Brief. Respondent does argue that three steam¬ 
boats “successfully navigated the river to and from points 
more than 30 miles upstream from Fort Benton” (Resp. 
Br., p. 17), and that the evidence of use by miners for down¬ 
stream transportation is substantial evidence (Resp.; Br., pp. 
18-20). 

As far as the steamboats are concerned. Respondent’s refer¬ 
ences to the Appendix add nothing to the quotations from 
Chittenden at pages 79 and 80 of Petitioner’s Brief, except 
to the extent that the article at page 1141 of the Appendix 
might indicate the Tom Stevens actually made the trip. 
Chittenden, characterized by Respondent’s expert witness as 
“one of the most careful students of western history we 
have” (App., p. 216), did not consider the report as to the 
Tom Stevens authentic. (Pet. Br., p. 80.) 

With reference to use by miners, Respondent seeks to 
corroborate the footnote in Bancroft by reference to news¬ 
paper items on which the footnote was obviously based. 
It is an outstanding example of lifting oneself by one’s boot¬ 
straps. 

Even though Bancroft is a recognized historian, the state¬ 
ment in the footnote is not entitled to credit, partly because 
it is obviously based on newspaper clippings which do not 
even purport to state facts, but even more because the report 
of the Chief of Engineers covering an investigation in 1867 
of commerce on the Missouri below Fort Benton, one of 
the two years in which the Commission found the traffic 
was “most lively,” makes no mention whatsover of any 
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traffic originating on the water above Fort Benton at any 
time, although he specifically refers to the number of pas¬ 
sengers who, during the 1867 season, took the river route 
to and from Fort Benton (Ex. 17-A, 1868, p. 629). 

There is no substantial evidence of more than one stunt 
trip by steamboat from Fort Benton to some thirty miles 
above, nor of any use by miners of the river at any point 
above Fort Benton. 

Respondent argues that any historical evidence on this 
subject would necessarily be hearsay (Resp. Br., p. 20); but 
certain types of historical evidence are admissible under an 
exception to the hearsay rule which Wigmore states as 
follows: 

# * * When a treatise on history is offered as em¬ 
bodying a reputation of the community upon the fact 
in question, the treatise, in the first place, cannot be 
regarded as more than the statement of the individual 
author, unless it is a work so widely known, so long 
used, and so highly respected, that it can be said to 
represent the assenting belief of the community . 

“In the next place, the facts for which such an 
opinion or reputation can be taken as trustworthy must 
(on the principle of § 1583, ante) be such facts as have 
been of interest to all members of the community as 
such, and therefore have been so likely to receive general 
and intelligent discussion and examination, by competent 
persons, that the community’s received opinion on the 
subject cannot be supposed to have reached the condi¬ 
tion of definite decision until the matter had gone, in 
public belief, beyond the stage of controversy and had 
become settled with fair finality.” 

V Wigmore on Evidence (3rd Ed., 

1940), Sec. 1598, P. 462. 

Neither the article on the Tom Stevens nor the foot¬ 
note in Bancroft has been brought within that exception. 

C. Logs and Lumber 

None of Respondent’s references to logging or lumbering 
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(Resp. Br., p. 18), adds anything to the statement on page 
83 of Petitioner’s opening Brief. The first of these refer¬ 
ences is referred to by Petitioner on page 83. The next 
eight references are to newspaper clippings. None is ad¬ 
missible (Pet. Br., p. 28). All except the first lone are 
subject to the further objection that they cover a period 
as to which direct evidence is available. Under those cir¬ 


cumstances, even evidence of events of general history is 
not admissible (V Wigmore on Evidence (3rd Ed. 1940), 
Sec. 1597, P. 461). For example, Norman B. Holter, who 
was a witness, was bom in Helena in 1868. His family 
was engaged in the lumber business at Great Falls (App., pp. 
898, 901). 


The only clipping prior to 1881 is an advertisement dated 
April 3, 1867 (App., p. 1210) that one Tennant would raft 
lumber from a point near Helena “to any mining camp 
below the mill, along the Missouri River.” There is no 
suggestion that there was any lumber ever rafted to any 
mining camp, and there is no evidence of the existence of 
any such camps. 

The 1881 clipping (App., p. 1256) advertises that Holter 
and Ells will deliver lumber to order at any point along 
the banks of the Missouri from Stickney Creek (mile 2340) 
to Benton. Address is given as “Benton Road.” The ad¬ 
vertisement states they are rafting lumber to the jails . There 
never was any attempt to float lumber beyond Great Falls. 
The remaining clippings cover 1886 and subsequent years, 
so two advertisements are the only evidence of “extensive 
use” during the twenty-year period from 1867 to 1886. 
The remaining references to the Appendix are to oral testi¬ 
mony and add nothing to the statement in Petitioner’s 
Brief. 


Respondent makes no effort to controvert Petitioner’s 
statement that the quantities were not large, the use was 
purely local, and was exactly the type of use held insufficient 
in the Rio Grande case (Pet. Br., pp. 83, 84). 
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D. The Applicable Law 

The only pages of Respondent’s Brief devoted to a dis¬ 
cussion of the law on navigable waters are pages 11 to 15. 
Pages 11 to 13 are taken almost verbatim from the legal 
generalizations in the Commission’s Opinion appearing at 
pages 61 to 63 of the Joint Appendix. Starting in the 
twelfth line on page 14 of the Brief and ending near the 
middle of page 15 is a paraphrase of other legal general¬ 
izations from the Opinion (App., pp. 68, 69). Respondent 
states on page 14 that the Great Falls of the Missouri con¬ 
stitute a barrier for seventeen miles only, and that the Com¬ 
mission held on the authority of The Montello that this 
barrier is only an interruption within the meaning of Sec¬ 
tion 3(8). We refer the Court to Petitioner’s opening 
Brief, pages 48, 69, and 70, and to page 8 of this Brief, where 
this subject is fully covered. 

Before leaving this subdivision of the Brief, Petitioner 
wishes to challenge directly the following statements in 
Respondent’s Brief: 

(1) On page 11, Respondent states that Petitioner’s con¬ 
tention is that the presence of an interrupting f alls and 
rapids section at and just below its developments makes a 
finding that Petitioner’s seven Missouri River developments 
occupy “navigable waters” impossible by precluding literal 
through use of the river. 

Petitioner’s position is and always has been that the 49- 
mile reach from Fort Benton to the mouth of Sun River 
was not merely an interruption, but that it always completely 
terminated interstate navigability at Fort Benton (Pet. Br., 
p. 92). 

(2) Respondent asserts that the Commission’s determina¬ 
tion that the Missouri River from its mouth to Fort Benton 
“is” a navigable water of the United States is not questioned 
(Resp. Br., p. 16). 

Petitioner’s position has always been that Fort Benton was 
the head of a seasonal, high-water navigation from 1860 to 
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1887 (Pet. Br., p. 73), but that the authorization and con¬ 
struction of Fort Peck and the adoption of the Pick-Sloan 
Plan constitute an abandonment of navigability above the 
lowest constructed dam (Pet. Br., p. 96). 

(3) Respondent repeats from the Commission’s Opinion 
the statement that with each westward step of the rails, 
steamboat traffic was sharply curtailed (Resp. Br., p. 16). 
The reports of the Chief of Engineers are to the contrary. 

Before the railroad reached Sioux City in 1868 (App., p. 
1015), steamboats could make only one trip to Fort Benton 
each season. From Sioux City they could generally make 
two trips. After the Northern Pacific reached Bismark 
in 1872 (App., p. 1015) boats could readily make four or 
five trips a season (Ex. 17-A, 1875, p. 518). In 1877 the 
number of arrivals at Fort Benton was 25, carrying 5673 
tons (Ex. 17-A, 1879, p. 1095). In 1878 there were 46 
arrivals, carrying 8764 tons (Ex. 17-A, 1879, p. 1095). 
Statistics for 1880 are not definitely reported, although ship¬ 
ments from Bismark and points upstream totalled 14,654 
tons, including Government freight (Ex. 17-A, 1883, p. 
1361). In 1881 five lines of steamboats, headquartered at Bis¬ 
mark, carried into Montana almost 14,000 tons of private 
freight and 3,600 tons of Government freight (Ex.| 17-A, 
1883, p. 1362). In 1882 forty steamboats arrived at Fort 
Benton. The amount of freight is not given. (Ex. 17-A, 
1883, p. 1362.) 

In 1883 the Northern Pacific reached the valley of the 
Upper Missouri and thereafter traffic fell off, until it ceased 
with the completion of the Great Northern to Helena in 
1887 (App., p. 1015). j 

If Respondent intends to suggest that commencing in 
1859, when the railroad reached St. Joseph (App., p. 1014), 
the railroads caused sharp curtailment of river traffic, the 
record is definitely to the contrary. 

(4) On page 16, Respondent states: “During the period 
of heavy use of the lower section for navigation the river 
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above Fort Benton was not used to any extent comparable 
to the use made of the lower section.” 

The apparent inference is that during that period there 
was considerable use of the river above the falls. Traffic 
to Fort Benton stopped in 1887. Up to that time there 
was virtually no use of the river above Fort Benton, even 
on the Long Pool. 

While Respondent refers on page 17 to portages around 
the falls, no effort is made to question Petitioner’s state¬ 
ments as to portages (Pet. Br., pp. 74, 78, 81), and Re¬ 
spondent does not refer to any other portages. 

E. Suitability for Use 

Respondent has not even mentioned, much less sought 
to controvert, the holding in United States vs. Ross, 74 F. 
Supp. 6, that mere depth of water, without profitable utility, 
will not render a water course navigable in the legal sense, 
but that it must have a useful capacity as a public highway 
of transportation (Pet. Br., p. 87). Neither does Respond¬ 
ent seek to refute Petitioner’s argument. 

F. Assertion of Jurisdiction by Congress 

Respondent refers to certain Congressional acts and author¬ 
izations as bearing persuasive testimony to the accuracy of 
the conclusions reached by the Commission as to the naviga¬ 
bility of the Missouri River (Resp. Br., pp. 28-30). Re¬ 
spondent does not even suggest that these acts and author¬ 
izations constitute the River above Fort Benton navigable 
waters of the United States. 

The acts and authorizations referred to consist of: 

(1) Improvements “above and below the Great Falls.” 
Respondent’s only actual reference to improvements, other 
than quotations from Section 3(8), is at pages 22 and 23. 
Respondent’s statement as to these improvements adds ab¬ 
solutely nothing to the discussion of them at page 89 of 
Petitioner’s Brief. 

Respondent does not claim that the River has ever been 
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authorized or recommended for improvement within the 
meaning of the last clause of Section 3(8), nor does it criticize 
Petitioner’s analysis of the meaning of that clause (Pet. Br., 
pp. 49, 50). ! 

(2) Surveys and examinations by Army Engineers as 
follows: 

(a) 1868 report of Major Howell and Major Suter. 

Neither covers the river above Fort Benton (Ex. 17-A, 
1868, pp. 622 ff). | 

(b) 1875 report of Major Suter. This does not 
cover the Missouri above Fort Benton (Ex. 17-A, 1875, 
pp. 517-519). 

(c) Report of Lt. Maguire (spelled McGuire by 
Respondent) for 1877. This does not relate to the river 
above Fort Benton (Ex. 17-A, 1877, pp. 519-521). 

(d) Report of Lt. Maguire for 1879. This covers 
a survey from Stubbs Ferry to the mouth of Sun River (Ex. 
17-A, 1880, pp. 1473, 1474). 

(e) Report of Captain Charles F. Powell in 1892. 
Captain Powell reported on a preliminary examination of the 
river between Stubbs Ferry and Great Falls with reference 
to improvements (Ex. 17-B, 1892, pp.. 1904, 1905)f For 
some reason, Respondent does not mention a survey; made 
in 1890 by Assistant Engineer Marr from Three Forks to 
Fort Benton (Ex. 17-B, 1891, pp. 3745-3749). 

(3) Authorization by Congress of dams above thei Long 
Pool by acts which contain provisions for the protection 
of navigation. 

None of these factors, nor all of them together, is any 
evidence of navigability, much less interstate navigability. 

All of these factors and more were present in Oklahoma 
vs. Texas, 258 U.S. 574, 42 S. Ct. 406, 66 L. Ed. 771. The 
facts before the Court were as follows: The Red River 
rises in Texas and flows in an easterly direction, forming 
the boundary between Oklahoma and Texas. It then flows 
easterly and southeasterly through Arkansas and Louisiana. 
Lanesport, Arkansas, near the Oklahoma boundary, was the 
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usual head of navigation (p. 589). Eighty-three miles west 
of and upstream from the eastern boundary of Oklahoma 
the Kiamitia River flows into the Red River, and 217 miles 
west of that same boundary, the Washita River flows into 
the Red River (footnote, p. 589). 

For several years before the railroads reached the area, 
boats of light draft carried merchandise up the Red River 
in periods of high water to the mouth of the Kiamitia and 
other points in that vicinity, and took out cotton and other 
products; in exceptional instances, boats went to the mouth 
of the Washita, where some had to await the next year’s 
high water before they could return (p. 589). 

Government officers surveyed the area and ran a meander 
line (p. 585). Congress, in authorizing the construction of 
bridges across the Red River, provided that there should 
be no interference with navigation (pp. 585, 586). Many 
early publications and some later ones stated that the river 
was navigable for great distances (p. 586). In 1910, the 
Corps of Engineers made an examination of the river from 
a point 185 miles west of the mouth of the Washita (402 
miles west of the eastern boundary of Oklahoma) pursuant 
to Congressional direction (p. 587). 

The fall in the section east of the mouth of the Washita 
was a little more than one foot to the mile (p. 589). 

Beginning in 1886, Congress made several appropriations 
for improving the river as far upstream as the mouth of the 
Washita, and about $500,000 was expended on this project; 
no appropriations were made after 1916 (p. 590). 

The Red River had all of the features of survey and 
examination and of Congressional protection of navigation 
interests in the authorization of structures which Respondent 
claims for the Missouri above the falls. Many times as much 
money was expended on improving the Red River as was 
spent on the Missouri above the falls. There was actual 
through navigation from downstream points outside the State 
to a point 217 miles above the State line. The slope was 
not steep. There was no reach comparable in any way to 
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the 49-mile reach from Fort Benton to the mouth of Sun 
River, between the head of historic navigation and the reach 
in question. 

Oklahoma claimed tide to the bed of the river. The 
Supreme Court said, on page 583: “If that section of the 
river be navigable, its bed undoubtedly became the property 
of the State under that rule. * * * So the real question in this 
connection is whether the river is navigable in Oklahoma.” 
(P. 583.) ! 

After considering all of the factors, the court held that 
no inference of navigability arose from them (pp. 585, 586, 
590), and that no part of the Red River within Oklahoma 
was navigable (p. 591). It follows that the matters referred 
to in this subdivision of Respondent’s Brief afford no evidence 
of navigability. It is equally clear that Oklahoma vs. Texas 
is a controlling decision that on the facts of this case the 
Commission erred in holding that Petitioner’s seven Mis¬ 
souri River developments are located in navigable waters of 
the United States. 

Respondent then refers to a bill introduced in the Senate 
in 1949 to authorize emergency flood control works about 
ten miles above the mouth of Sun River, saying that if 
Petitioner is correct this would be a section of the river which 
is not under the jurisdiction of Congress. Such a state¬ 
ment is ridiculous. Since the decision in Oklahoma vs. 
Atkinson Co., 313 U.S. 508, 61 S. Ct. 1050, 85 L. Ed. 1487, 
there can be no question that Congress has jurisdiction to 
construct flood control works on the nonnavigable tribu¬ 
taries of a navigable stream, or on the nonnavigable upper 
portion of a stream which is navigable lower down. 

Respondent persists in refusing to distinguish between the 
jurisdiction of Congress under the commerce clause and the 
delegation of the exercise of certain parts only of that power 
of Congress to Government agencies by specific legislation 
like the Federal Power Act. 

This subject is so closely related to the question of the 
effect of Fort Peck Dam and the Pick-Sloan Plan, that we 
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shall next take up that subject, postponing discussion of 
subdivision E of Respondent’s Brief with reference to ques¬ 
tions of evidence. 

n — EFFECT OF FOET PECK DAM AND 
PICK-SLOAN PLAN 

Respondent calls the distinction between abandonment of 
jurisdiction and abandonment of navigability only a play on 
words (Resp. Br., p. 35); yet Respondent refers to many 
statutes expressly declaring a waterway “not to be a navigable 
stream” (Resp. Br., p. 37). 

Examination of these statutes discloses at least seven rivers 
which are declared not to be navigable streams and as to 
which Congress did not reserve any right to amend or repeal 
the Act. Also, in at least one instance, Congress has used 
the words “abandoned as a navigable water” (38 Stat. 817). 
Clearly, a statute declaring a stream to be not navigable does 
not mean that Congress can no longer exercise its power 
over that stream in the interests of flood control, water¬ 
shed development, or recovery of cost of improvement 
through utilization of power in connection with an author¬ 
ized dam. (See Oklahoma vs. Atkinson, 313 U.S. 508, 525, 
61 S. Ct. 1050, 85 L. Ed. 1487.) Congress has, by these 
statutes, abandoned “navigability,” not “jurisdiction.” It is 
not a play on words, but a fundamental distinction. 

Respondent declares that Petitioner, being unable to find 
an unequivocal expression of purpose to abandon naviga¬ 
bility, seeks to infer it from statements of a subordinate 
officer of the Department of the Army (Resp. Br., p. 37). 
While Respondent notes that the Chief of Engineers con¬ 
curred in the general plan of improvement and recommended 
that Fort Peck be built to the maximum practicable capacity 
(Resp. Br., p. 34), it does not show that the Chief of En¬ 
gineers also stated positively that a suggested plan for im¬ 
provement by canalization above the mouth of the Yellow¬ 
stone could not possibly be justified (Item F, lodged, p. 6). 
These are not statements of a subordinate officer. 
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Respondent makes no effort to refute Petitioner’s argu¬ 
ment that by adopting the Pick-Sloan Plan and by author¬ 
izing a 9-foot channel to Sioux Gty, Congress ; has re¬ 
affirmed the abandonment of navigability above Fort Peck 
(Pet. Br., pp. 100, 101). 

On page 36, Respondent states that the War Department 
continues to include the section of the river from Fort Peck 
Dam to Fort Benton within the existing project under the 
Act of July 25, 1912 (37 Stat. 201). 

That statute provided for a 6-foot channel between Kansas 
City and the mouth of the river, for certain improvements 
between Kansas City and Sioux City, and allotted $75,000.00 
for improvement and maintenance from Sioux City to Fort 
Benton. No improvements whatever have been made in 
the river above the mouth of the Yellowstone since 1895. 
There has been little or no maintenance since then, and by 
1932 the stream had reverted to its natural, unimproved 
state (Item F, lodged, p. 259, Sec. 739). Any appropria¬ 
tions for the river above Sioux City after 1895 have obviously 
been expended below the mouth of the Yellowstone, at least 
with very minor exceptions. 

Construction of Fort Peck Dam was commenced in October, 
1933. The Flood Control Act approved December 22, 
1944 (Ch. 665, Sec. 9(a), 58 Stat. 887, 891), adopted the 
Pick-Sloan Plan, authorizing five dams in the river between 
Sioux City and the mouth of the Yellowstone, all without 
provision for navigation. The River and Harbor Act of 
March 2, 1945 (Ch. 19, 59 Stat. 10), adopted a project for 
a 9-foot channel between Kansas City and Sioux Gty, which 
is dependent on Fort Peck Storage (App., pp. 582^ 583). 
The program contemplates that when the Pick-Sloan 
reservoirs can supply this storage, Fort Peck will be used 
primarily for irrigation and power (App., p. 586). Such 
use would have the same effect on navigability past and 
above it as storage for navigation (App., p. 625). This 
program constitutes the project adopted by Congress for 
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the main stem of the Missouri River below Fort Peck (App., 
p. 584). 

If the section above Fort Peck is included in the existing 
project on Army records, it is a technical, not a practical, 
designation. 

Respondent then argues that the presence of Fort Peck, 
an authorized dam, downstream from the reach here in 
question does not bar a holding that the stream is navigable 
at and above the site of the dam (Resp. Br., p. 35). The 
cases cited do not support the contention. Respondent fails 
to distinguish between a series of dams authorized by Con¬ 
gress pursuant to a deliberately adopted policy and an un¬ 
authorized dam such as that involved in Economy Light & 
Power Company vs. United States, 256 U.S. 113, 41 S. Ct. 
409, 65 L. Ed. 847, the presence of which is illegal. There 
was no dam except the one in question in the interstate 
reach found navigable in the New River case. The dams 
in the Wisconsin River were unauthorized. In the Penn¬ 
sylvania case, the only dam below the one in question was 
the Conowingo Dam, which was already under Federal 
Power Commission license on the ground that it was in 
navigable waters of the United States (2 F.P.C. Reports 61, 
68). The license necessarily contained the statutory pro¬ 
vision as to navigation required by Section 11 of the Act. 
None of these cases bears any similarity to the situation in 
the Missouri River at and below Fort Peck. 

While Respondent refers on page 37 to the letter of General 
Wheeler (Ex. 177) as having weight, not one word is said 
in defense of the offer or the admission of that Exhibit. 
What possible weight an opinion so obtained can have on a 
question of law. Respondent does not attempt to explain. 

Congress has spoken in 1935 (Fort Peck), in 1944 (the 
Pick-Sloan Plan), and in 1945 (a 9-foot channel below Sioux 
City, dependent on upstream storage). The only possible 
conclusion from these enactments is that navigability above 
Fort Peck has been abandoned. 
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m — EVIDENCE 

Petitioner cited numerous authorities holding that news¬ 
paper clippings are not admissible and cannot be made ad¬ 
missible under the ancient document rule. Respondent cites 
no authorities to the contrary on either point. 

Neither does Respondent dispute Petitioner’s authorities 
holding that the rule against hearsay is a substantive, not 
a technical, rule of evidence (Pet. Br., pp. 32, 33). Re¬ 
spondent argues that because in the Consolidated; Edison 
case, 305 U.S. 197, 59 S. Ct. 206, 83 L. Ed. 126, the Supreme 
Court held that the admission of certain evidence did not 
invalidate the proceedings, the newspaper clippings were 
properly admitted in this proceeding (Resp. Br., p. 31). In 
that case a trade union instituted proceedings before the 
N.L.R.B. charging the company with interfering with the 
right of its employees to organize. The Board ordered the 
company to cease and desist. The Circuit Court affirmed 
the Board’s decision and the case came to the Supreme Court 
on certiorari (pp. 217, 218). One of the questions pre¬ 
sented was the sufficiency of the evidence to support the 
order (p. 219). On page 229, the Court held that the 
Board’s findings must be supported by substantial evidence 
which must be more than a mere scintilla and “means such 
relevant evidence as a reasonable mind might accept as 
adequate to support a conclusion.” The Court does not 
discuss the nature of the evidence in question. After hold¬ 
ing that mere uncorroborated hearsay or rumor does not 
constitute substantial evidence (p. 230), the Court held that 
there was substantial evidence to support the findings (p. 
231). The decision is not directly nor inferentially authority 
for the admission of hearsay in administrative proceedings 
and is positive authority that findings cannot be based on 
such evidence as is under attack by Petitioner in this case. 

None of the other cases cited by Respondent involves 
newspaper items. The three Texas cases can be summarily 
disposed of, for Texas holds that newspaper clippings are 
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not admissible (Schaff vs. Bourland, Tex. Qv. App. 266 S.W. 
843, 844). 

In the Merriam case, 207 Fed. 515, the Court specifically- 
stated that the evidence in question “fulfills both the re¬ 
quisites of an exception to the hearsay rule, necessity and 
circumstantial guaranty of trustworthiness.” (P. 518.) 

In the Massachusetts case a family record of births, mar¬ 
riages and deaths kept in the family for a long series of 
years and handed down from father to son was held ad¬ 
missible to show the date of death of a member of the family 
(16 Gray 171, 174). This, also, is a well-recognized excep¬ 
tion to the hearsay rule. (V Wigmore on Evidence (3rd 
Ed.), Sec. 1496, p. 320, and footnote.) The Maryland, New 
Hampshire and Missouri cases cited all relate to official records 
and also come within a recognized exception (V Wigmore 
on Evidence (3rd Ed.), Sec. 1639, p. 545). 

In the New York case an ancient lease was admitted under 
the ancient document rule. 

None of these cases is authority for relaxing the hearsay 
rule, except as to its recognized exceptions, and none justifies 
the admission of the evidence under attack in the present 
proceeding. 

Respondent next argues that the United States Supreme 
Court in The Montello has deemed newspaper advertisements 
worthy of mention. The inference is that the Court either 
approved the admission of a newspaper advertisement or took 
judicial notice of it. The Supreme Court actually based the 
statement on the decision in Doty vs. Strong, 1 Pinney (Wis.) 
316. (See footnote, 87 U.S. 442.) That case involved a 
suit for damages for failure of a common carrier to trans¬ 
port goods up the Fox River from Green Bay to Portage. 
It was proved that defendants were engaged in transport¬ 
ing property up the Fox River and that the advertisement 
was their advertisement (pp. 317, 324, 325). The advertise¬ 
ment was admitted for the purpose of proving that de¬ 
fendants were common carriers (pp. 324, 325). It is clear 
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that the Supreme Court in The Montello did not rely upon 
a newspaper advertisement as proof that the boats went up 
the Fox River. 

Respondent cites Opp Cotton Mills vs. Administrator, 312 
U.S. 126, 155, 61 S. Ct. 524, 85 L. Ed. 624, as authority for 
the use by an administrative agency of evidence not tech¬ 
nically admissible in a court of law. The evidence in ques¬ 
tion was a bulletin prepared by Government compilers who 
were available for cross-examination. No objection was made 
to its introduction (p. 155). ' After stating that for that 
reason alone it must be accorded “its natural probative effect 
as if it were in law admissible,” and without deciding whether 
it would have been admissible in court had objection been 
made, the Supreme Court held that the bulletin was properly 
considered by the Administrator (p. 155). In the present 
proceeding, newspaper clippings and similar items vtere ad¬ 
mitted only over objection. The Opp case is no authority 
for the rulings on those objections. 

This leaves for consideration the case of Willapoint Oysters 
Inc. vs. Ewing, 174 Fed. (2d) 676, 9th Circuit, cert. den. 
70 S. Ct. 101. The company sought review of certain orders 
of the Federal Security Agency made in connection with 
its rule-making or legislative power (pp. 686, 687). The 
evidence attacked consisted of documentary reports of in¬ 
spectors of the Food and Drug Administration not present 
for cross-examination (p. 690). As Respondent points out, 
the court says that the requirement that administrative find¬ 
ings accord with the substantial evidence does not forbid 
administrative utilization of “probative hearsay” in making 
such findings. The Court does not state what it means by 
“probative hearsay” and cites no authority which; might 
clarify the meaning. Petitioner finds no other case using this 
language. The Court states that an administrative order can 
never rest upon conjecture, guess or chance (p. 690) and 
that “the findings, to be valid, cannot be based upon hear¬ 
say alone, nor upon hearsay corroborated by a mere scintilla 
of evidence.” (P. 691.) The Court then holds that there 
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was in the Willapoint case no abusive and thus reversible 
use of hearsay (p. 691) and that in spite of questionable 
findings, the entire record convinced the court that the 
portion of the order under discussion was supported by 
“such relevant evidence as a reasonable mind might accept 
as adequate to support a conclusion.” (P. 691.) This is 
a verbatim statement of the rule laid down in the Consoli¬ 
dated Edison case (305 U.S. 197, 229), which is the first 
case cited by the Senate Judiciary Committee report on the 
Administrative Procedure Act as defining the “reliable, pro¬ 
bative and relevant” standard adopted by that Act. (Senate 
Doc. No. 248, 79th Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 30.) The Willa¬ 
point case lends Respondent no support in its attempt to de¬ 
fend the newspaper items and similar hearsay documents ad¬ 
mitted in this proceeding. 

The fact that the Commission has used this type of evidence 
in the past is not persuasive, as there is no indication that 
any issue was made as to its use in any of the cases cited. 
The footnote in Arizona vs. California, 283 U.S. 423, 453, 51 
S. Ct. 522, 75 L. Ed. 1154, covers official Government reports 
and general histories of which the Supreme Court took 
judicial notice. 

In the cases referred to, the question has been whether 
the findings of fact by a Government agency are supported 
by substantial evidence. In this case the question is two¬ 
fold. First, the Court must decide what evidence is reli¬ 
able, probative and relevant, and then decide whether on 
the basis of that evidence Respondent has sustained the burden 
of proof of establishing that Petitioner’s seven Missouri River 
developments are located in navigable waters of the United 
States, for, as the Supreme Court pointed out in the New 
River case, “both the standards and the ultimate conclusion 
involve questions of law inseparable from the particular facts 
to which they are applied.” (311 U.S. 377, 404.) In that 
case the Supreme Court refused to follow the concurrent 
findings of the two lower courts and itself considered the 
facts found by two courts to determine for itself whether 
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the courts had correctly applied to the facts found the proper 
legal tests (pp. 403, 404). The provision of the Federal 
Power Act that findings of the Commission as to the facts 
shall be conclusive if supported by substantial evidence applies 
only to the Commission’s findings of fact. Section 10(e) of 
the Administrative Procedure Act provides that the review¬ 
ing court shall, after reviewing the record, decide all relevant 
questions of law and interpret constitutional and statutory 
provisions. The legal question is for the court. (Helver¬ 
ing vs. Elkhom Coal Co., 95 Fed. (2d) 732, 734, CCA 4th, 
cert, den., 305 U.S. 605.) 

IV — AUTHORITY TO OCCUPY 
NAVIGABLE WATERS 

Petitioner claims no statutory authority for its Great Falls 
dams if they are in navigable waters of the United States, 
but does have such authority for the Holter and Canyon 
Ferry dams. Holter is authorized by the Act of April 12, 
1906 (34 Stat. Ill), and although the Act provided that it 
shall be null and void unless the dam was completed within 
three years from the date of the Act, and the dam was not 
so completed, no action, judicial or legislative, has ever been 
initiated to declare a forfeiture. In the absence of forfeiture 
declared by specific legislative act or judicial decision. Peti¬ 
tioner’s rights cannot be terminated. (Schulenberg vs. Ham- 
man, 88 U.S. 44, 63, 21 Wall. 44, 22 L. Ed. 551; Bybee vs. 
Oregon and California Railroad Company, 139 U.Sw 663, 
679, 11 S. Ct. 641, 35 L. Ed. 305; Spokane and British 
Columbia Railway Company vs. Washington and Great 
Northern Railway Company, 219 U.S. 166, 175, 31 S. Ct. 
182, 55 L. Ed. 159.) In the Bybee case the statute pro¬ 
vided that if the railroad should not be completed by! 1880, 
the Act should be null and void and the lands should revert 
to the United States (p. 674). The road was not com¬ 
pleted in time, but the court held that the time limitation 
was a condition subsequent, and did not operate ipsoj facto 
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as a revocation, but authorized forfeiture by judicial pro¬ 
ceedings or by an Act of Congress (p. 674). 

Canyon Ferry is authorized by the Act of June 3, 1896 
(Ch. 314, 29 Stat. 202, 232). The Commission did not find 
that the Canyon Ferry dam was not authorized (App., pp. 
89, 149). 

v _ authority to occupy public lands 

This issue was not properly raised in these proceedings 
(Pet. Br., pp. 23-26, 102). Respondent’s discussion of that 
subject on pages 71 to 73 of its Brief is answered in this Brief 
at page 44. 

Petitioner’s rights to occupy public lands at Holter, Hauser, 
Hebgen and Canyon Ferry, the only plants occupying lands 
of the United States, are fully set out in its initial Brief at 
pages 102-122. 

The facts relative to this issue are clear and uncontroverted. 
Only questions of law are involved. 

Respondent disclaims any right to revoke or challenge the 
validity of the permits and rights of way involved. It seeks, 
however, to reach the same result by finding that they “have 
never been transferred to Petitioner and therefore are un¬ 
available to Petitioner as a defense” (Resp. Br., p. 40). In 
other w’ords, conceding the validity of these rights and per¬ 
mits when issued, and that they have never been revoked 
or terminated. Respondent claims authority to try Petitioner’s 
title to them under the guise of determining its own juris¬ 
diction. 

All of the rights of way and permits held by Petitioner 
were granted prior to the enactment of the Federal Water 
Power Act in 1920 and were granted under the Act of 
February 15, 1901, c. 372, 31 Stat. 790. By that statute 
and the Act of February 1, 1905, c. 288, 33 Stat. 628, Con¬ 
gress vested complete jurisdiction over such rights and per¬ 
mits in the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The Federal Water Power Act of 1920 (Sec. 
23) and the Federal Power Act of 1935 (Sec. 23(a)) ex- 
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pressly provided that they should not be construed as af¬ 
fecting any permit or valid and existing right of way there¬ 
tofore granted. 

Respondent concedes that the right to revoke is avail¬ 
able to the Secretary having jurisdiction of the permit (Resp. 
Br., p. 40). Obviously, if the right to revoke remains in 
the Secretary, the permits and rights of way must be valid 
and existing. The right to revoke a nonexistent permit is 
a contradiction in terms. 

A. Hotter 

Petitioner holds a valid permit to occupy public lands at 
Holter (Resp. Br., p. 42). 

Respondent states that the Holter Joint Final Power Per¬ 
mit was immeasurably more comprehensive than the earlier 
permits (Resp. Br., p. 43). The fact is that the Holter 
permit is for a fixed fifty-year term, instead of the un¬ 
satisfactory indefinite tenure of earlier authorizations. So 
far as its provisions are concerned, it merely embodies the 
then applicable regulations, which, by the terms of the 
earlier authorizations, were applicable to them. On the 
other hand, it fixes these terms as a matter of contract, not 
subject to change without the Permittee’s consent. The 
Holter permit actually affords Petitioner more security and 
protection than it had under earlier authorizations. 

B. Hauser 

Respondent argues that Petitioner has no rights to occupy 
public lands at Hauser under the 1907 right of way from 
the Secretary of the Interior and the 1907 permit from the 
Secretary of Agriculture because the merger and consolida¬ 
tion of predecessor companies into Petitioner in 1912 was 
a transfer to a new permittee, in violation of then existing 
departmental regulations. 

Respondent states (Resp. Br., p. 45) that the 1907 In¬ 
terior Department right of way contains no provision al¬ 
lowing its transfer. The fact is that there was no; limita- 
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don or restriction on the right of transfer until the adop¬ 
tion by the Secretary of Regulations on August 24, 1912, 
which prescribed conditions for transfer “to a new permittee” 
and further provided that a violation should be a ground 
for cancellation (41 L.D. 150, 170, 171, Regulations 19, 21). 
The 1913 Regulations provided that no permit will be 
deemed to be revoked except on the issuance by the Sec¬ 
retary of a specific order of revocation (41 L.D. 55 3, 
Regulation 19). Similar regulations were adopted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in 1915 (Pet. Br., p. 109). 

Respondent agrees that the rights of way and permits 
are subject to transfer. This is evident from the quotation 
from the Southern California Edison case (Resp. Br., p. 47). 

Contrary to Respondent’s statement (Resp. Br., p. 47), 
there is nothing in the Act of February 15, 1901, which 
even suggests that a permit granted under it is “personal 
to the permittee.” The Supreme Court in the Swendig 
case, in the very language quoted by Respondent at page 
47 of its Brief, distinguishes rights under that Act from 
what are generally referred to as “mere personal licenses.” 

The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture were fully aware of the 1912 merger and consolida¬ 
tion of predecessor companies into Petitioner. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, in 1914, expressly recognized the common 
ownership of Hebgen, Canyon Ferry, Hauser and Holter 
and also the fact that Petitioner owned and operated the latter 
three plants. The correspondence leading up to the issuance 
of the Hebgen permit and power stipulation referred to the 
ownership by Petitioner of the Canyon Ferry, Hauser and 
Holter developments and the rental under the Hebgen permit 
was based on the benefits to those developments (App., pp. 
1125-1136). 

The Joint Final Power Permit covering Holter, dated 
April 22, 1920, granted to Petitioner by the two Secretaries, 
specifically refers to “the Hauser Lake, Canyon Ferry, Madi¬ 
son River or Hebgen Lake power or storage projects of * 
the Permittee” (Ex. 6, App., p. 1085). Both departments 
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have regularly and consistently recognized Petitioner as the 
owner and possessor of the rights of way and permits here 
involved by the exaction and acceptance of rentals there¬ 
under (Ex. 155, App., pp. 989 to 991, 1534). With full 
knowledge of the facts, both Secretaries have considered 
that there was no transfer in violation of the regulations. 

Such construction by the Secretaries of their own Regula¬ 
tions over a period of more than thirty-seven years is con¬ 
clusive. As the Supreme Court said in the case of Nor¬ 
wegian Nitrogen Products Company v. United States, 288 
U.S. 294, 325, 53 S. Ct. 350, 77 L. Ed. 796, with reference 
to the Tariff Commission, “It had power, however, to in¬ 
terpret its own rules and any phrase contained in them. 
(Citing cases) This it has done by an administrative practice 
too clear to be misread.” 

In its opening Brief, Petitioner cited the opinion in Sea¬ 
board Airline Ry. v. United States, 256 U.S. 655, 41 S. Ct. 
611, 65 L. Ed. 1149, as authority for its position that the 
merger of certain corporations into Petitioner in 1912 was 
not a “transfer to a new permittee” within the meaning of 
departmental regulations. Respondent contends that the 
reasoning in the Seaboard case does not apply to the transfer 
of departmental permits. The reasoning of that case is much 
more applicable to these permits and rights of way than to 
claims against the United States for the terminable permits 
and rights of way remained subject to the continuing juris¬ 
diction and control of the Secretaries, assuring full protec¬ 
tion of the public interest. 

With regard to the annual payment of rentals, Respondent 
makes much of the fact that these were collected by “sub¬ 
ordinate employees” and that “Petitioner has not shown that 
these employees are authorized to bind the United States.” 
(Resp. Br., p. 49). The objection is without merit. The 
payments were made in the regular course of business to 
the agents of the Government officially designated by the 
respective departments and authorized to receive such pay- 
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ments. It was the only manner in which the rentals could 
be paid to the United States. 

Respondent states that “The record does not show that 
Petitioner made any payments to the Department of the 
Interior for the occupancy of lands by its Hauser develop¬ 
ment from 1912 to 1930” (Resp. Br., p. 50). It thus seeks 
to infer that Petitioner is delinquent in its rental payments 
under the Department of the Interior right of way. Such 
an inference is entirely unwarranted for the record clearly 
shows, and without any statement to the contrary, that all 
rentals assessed by the Secretary of the Interior were duly 
and regularly paid, when due, upon bills rendered annually 
by the Department. Rentals were not prescribed by the 
Secretary for this right of way until 1930 (Ex. 155, App., 
p. 1534). 

Respondent further states that these rental payments “are 
plainly no more than compensation for use of public lands 
by a trespasser.” Such a statement is ridiculous, for if Peti¬ 
tioner is paying rentals charged to it by the Interior Depart¬ 
ment for the occupancy of said lands under the Depart¬ 
ment’s jurisdiction, Petitioner could not be a trespasser. 

Respondent’s assertion (Resp. Br., p. 51) that only a non¬ 
existent predecessor company can claim benefits under the 
permits is submitted as its “short and complete answer” to 
Petitioner’s contention that a transfer in violation of regula¬ 
tions in any event would only be a ground for revocation 
in the discretion of the Secretaries. This is no answer at 
all. It simply assumes the correctness of Respondent’s entire 
argument on public lands. Under the applicable regula¬ 
tions, the permits continue until revoked. The Secretaries 
have, since long prior to 1920, recognized Petitioner as the 
owner. Respondent’s bare assertion that Petitioner cannot 
claim any benefits under the permits is no answer to these 
proven facts. 

Respondent’s reference to its Opinion 120 in Docket IT- 
5825 (Resp. Br., p. 48) discloses the following inconsist¬ 
encies: 
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F.P.C. Opinion 120 F.P.C. Opinion 1?0 

1. The 1912 merger and con- The 1912 merger and con¬ 
solidation did not create solidation was a transfer to 

. a new corporation but was a new permittee, 
a continuation of pre¬ 
existing entities. 

2. The transferor and trans- Petitioner is a new permit- 
feree were one in sub- tee. 

stance and effect. 


C. Canyon Ferry 

Since the filing of Petitioner’s previous Brief and as set 
forth in Petitioner’s Motion for Leave to Adduce Additional 
Evidence, the United States acquired the Canyon Ferry de¬ 
velopment as of December 14, 1949, and that project must 
be removed from consideration in this case. 

Respondent suggests that Canyon Ferry must still be in¬ 
cluded so that the Commission may fix reasonable charges 
for past occupancy (Resp. Br., p. 53). The record shows, 
without contradiction, that Petitioner regularly paid to the 
Department of the Interior all rentals assessed for the right 
of way under which Petitioner occupied the public lands 
at Canyon Ferry (App., p. 989). 

As pointed out in Petitioner’s initial Brief, at page 110, 
it occupied public lands at Canyon Ferry by virtue of the 
permission contained in the Rivers and Harbors Act of June 
3, 1896, and a right of way granted by the Secretary of the 
Interior on April 15, 1905. 

Respondent argues that the 1896 Act grants no right to 
occupy public lands because a right of way could have been 
obtained under the Act of May 14, 1896 (Resp. Br., jp. 52). 
This Act could not apply because it limited occupancy to 
forty acres (Pet. Br., p. 111). Respondent now says Petitioner 


is in error in suggesting such a limitation (Resp. Br., ip. 52). 


The statute is clear and unambiguous. It authorizes the 


Secretary of the Interior to “permit the use of right of way 
to the extent of twenty-five feet, together with the use of 


necessary ground, not exceeding forty acres, upon the public 
lands * * The Canyon Ferry dam and reservoir, not 
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including any right of way, required the use of two hundred 
fourteen acres of public lands. 

Contrary to Respondent’s statement, electric lines did not 
extend for hundreds of miles in the West in 1896. Power 
could be transmitted only short distances. 

With regard to the Department of the Interior right of 
way, the same legal principles apply as previously discussed 
in regard to the Hauser Interior Department right of way. 

D. Hebgen 

Respondent contends that the dissolution of Petitioner’s 
wholly-owned subsidiary in 1934 was a transfer to a new 
permittee of the Hebgen Final Power Permit in violation of 
Article 4 thereof, and therefore Petitioner has no rights under 
the Permit (Resp. Br., p. 54). While thus attempting to 
enforce Article 4, Respondent carefully avoids any mention 
of Article 3, which provides that any violation shall be deemed 
a cause for revocation, but that no revocation will be made 
until after due notice and a reasonable time to answer (Pet. 
Br., p. 115; App., p. 1101). No action has ever been taken 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to revoke the Permit. 

It was shown in Petitioner’s initial Brief that there was 
no transfer to a new permittee (Pet. Br., pp. 113-115). The 
cases there cited are dismissed by Respondent with the mere 
statement that they “do not stand for the proposition Petitioner 
asserts.” (Resp. Br., p. 56). These cases hold that an 
assignment of a claim against the United States by a cor¬ 
poration to its sole stockholders was not a transfer under 
Section 3477, Revised Statutes, which makes a transfer null 
and void. The Court could not write an exception into 
the Statute, as Respondent suggests (Resp. Br., pp. 48, 56). 
As shown with regard to the Seaboard Airline Ry. case 
(supra, p. 33), the reasoning of these cases would apply 
with much greater force to this permit than to a claim 
against the United States. The cases are very much in point. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, who issued the Permit here 
in question and who has always had the jurisdiction over it, 
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has consistently recognized that there was no transfer to a 
new permittee contrary to the terms of the Permit. He has 
regularly collected from Petitioner the rentals prescribed by 
the Permit (App., p. 989; Ex. 154, App., p. 1532). The con¬ 
struction by the Secretary of the terms of a Permit issued 
by him has great weight. See, also, this brief, p. 33). ; 

The Secretary at all times recognized the identity of 
Petitioner and its wholly-owned subsidiary, Montana Reser¬ 
voir and Irrigation Company (Pet. Br., p. 113; Ex. 6- App., 
pp. 1067, 1085). Respondent refers to the correspondence 
with “subordinate employees” of the Department. The cor¬ 
respondence was in regular course with the officials!of the 
Forest Service charged with the administration of the proj¬ 
ect and resulted in the issuance of the permit by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Respondent itself has repeatedly recognized the identity of 
corporations and their wholly-owned subsidiaries. (In the 
Matter of The Montana Power Company, 4 F.P.C. 213, 226, 
252; In Re Nebraska Power Company, 62 P.U.R. (NS) 
276; Tentative Decision in the Aluminum Company case, 
dated September 29, 1947.) 

The Southern California Edison case (Resp. Br., p.!55) is 
really an opinion of the Commission’s Chief Counsel ap¬ 
proved by the Commission in 1927. The company had filed an 
application for license under Section 23 (p. 142), electing 
to surrender whatever rights it had under the Agriculture 
Department permit. The question was whether the license 
should be a “fair value” license under Section 23, or a “net 
investment” license under Section 3 (p. 145). The Com¬ 
mission was determining the terms of the license it would 
tender. No right of any other Department was involved; 
the company could accept the license on those terms or 
decline it and contest the ruling in the courts. It elected 
to accept (2 F.P.C. 920). Commission counsel was of the 
opinion that the Agriculture permit was personal to the 
permittee. The Supreme Court has held to the contrary in 
the Swendig case (Pet. Br., pp. 117-119). Counsel was con- 
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struing the Act of February 15, 1901, which the Commission 
had no power to enforce, and a permit issued by another 
Department. He relied on an opinion of the Attorney 
General, which construed a permit containing conditions not 
applicable to any authorization held by Petitioner (pp. 144, 
147). The question has never been decided by any court. 
The facts are very different from Petitioner’s situation. 

E. Secretaries are Indispensable Parties 

Cases cited by Respondent on pages 57 and 58 are not 
applicable, because in none of them was an indispensable party 
omitted. In the Ryan case, plaintiff sought to enjoin an 
agent of the Interior Department from enforcing a Depart¬ 
ment regulation. Defendant relied upon the regulation to 
justify an alleged trespass. It was necessary to decide whether 
the regulation was valid. The Department was represented 
before the court by its agent. 

The Licorice case, the Pittsburgh case and the Greyhound 
case simply hold that unions are not necessary parties to pro¬ 
ceedings against employers to stop unfair labor practices. The 
Pottsville case does not even involve joinder of parties. The 
Lake Shore case holds it is unnecessary to join a major stock¬ 
holder in an action to prevent a corporation from entering 
a consolidation. The Sunshine case held that the represent¬ 
ative of the United States in a previous action had authority 
to represent it in a final adjudication which became res 
adjudicata. 

The present case involves an attempt by one Government 
agency to determine whether rights granted by and subject 
to the sole jurisdiction of another Department are valid, in 
the absence of the representative of that Department. The 
Department’s representative is an indispensable party. The 
Hebgen permit, for example, is a contract in which both the 
Agriculture Department and Petitioner have a substantial in¬ 
terest. The inevitable result of requiring Petitioner to take 
a license is to deprive the Interior Department of its rights 
under that contract. Under such circumstances, the Depart- 
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ment is an indispensable party (Waterman vs. Canal-Louisiana 
Bank Co., 215 U.S. 33, 48, 49, 30 S. Ct. 10, 54 L r Ed. 80; 
Niles-Bement Company vs. Iron Moulders Union, 254 U.S. 
77, 80, 41 S. Ct. 39, 65 L. Ed. 145; State of Washington vs. 
United States, 87 Fed. (2d) 421, 431). 

VI — SECTIONS 4(e) AND 4(g) 

Petitioner’s operations do not and cannot affect the navi¬ 
gable capacity of the Missouri River. The undisputed evi¬ 
dence is that Fort Peck Reservoir wipes out any possible 
effect of Petitioner’s operations on the Missouri below Fort 
Peck (App., pp. 492, 792), and there is no possibility of in¬ 
terference with navigable capacity where navigation is a 
recognized fact (Pet. Br., p. 131). Respondent does not 
seek to controvert either proposition. 

Respondent states that the Water Power Act was enacted 
in 1920 and continued in 1935 for the purpose of author¬ 
izing the Commission to issue licenses; that the element of 
prohibition is implied, if not expressed, and that therefore 
the Commission has authority to require the taking of a 
license in any case where it has the authority to issue a license. 
Respondent concludes that since the authority to grant a 
license extends to all streams over which Congress has juris¬ 
diction under the Commerce Clause, and since the power to 
require a license is co-extensive with the power to ; issue a 
license, the authority to require a license also extends to all 
streams over which Congress has jurisdiction, even though 
it be conceded that the development in question is not in 
navigable waters of the United States, even though the dams 
were constructed prior to 1935, and even though they do 
not occupy public lands. ; 

This is directly contrary to the statement of the Principal 
Attorney at the hearing (Pet. Br., p. 125). It is directly 
contrary to the Commission’s own statement in its Order 
Denying Application for Rehearing where the Commission 
specifically states that Section 4(e) “gives the Commission 
authority to issue license for power developments 'when juris - 
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diction over such developments is otherwise established .” 
(Emphasis supplied.) (App., p. 148.) It is contrary to law. 

The fatal fallacy in Respondent’s argument is the claim 
that the authority of the Commission to issue a license and 
the power to require the taking of a license are co-extensive. 
That is not even true as to dams constructed after 1935, 
for Section 4(e) authorizes the issuance of a license for a 
dam in any waters over which Congress has jurisdiction, 
whereas the second sentence of Section 23(b) clearly con¬ 
templates the construction of a dam even after 1935 in waters 
other than navigable waters, but over which Congress has 
jurisdiction, without the issuance of a license. 

All of Petitioner’s dams were constructed prior to 1935. 

Except for saying that Petitioner relies upon a narrow 
and literal interpretation of the last sentence of Section 23(b) 
(Resp. Br., p. 60), Respondent makes no effort to answer 
Petitioner’s contention that as a matter of statutory construc¬ 
tion the fact that Sections 23(b), 4(e) and 4(g) were enacted 
simultaneously is a complete answer to Respondent’s claim 
(Pet. Br., pp. 125-130). 

If the power to require licenses is co-extensivc with the 
right to grant them, it would follow that since under Sec¬ 
tion 4(d) of the 1920 Act the Commission had authority to 
issue licenses for dams in navigable waters of the United 
States (Resp. Br., p. 61), the Commission could have re¬ 
quired the taking of a license for such dams prior to the 1935 
amendments to the Act. This is directly contrary to the 
intent of Congress as appears from the Congressional pro¬ 
ceedings prior to 1920. 

As early as July 13, 1918, in considering the bill presented 
by the three Secretaries, Mr. Anderson stated in the House: 
“There is nothing in the bill that requires anybody to apply 
for a license.” (56 Cong. Rec. 9120.) 

As late as May 27, 1920, three weeks before final passage, 
Senator Jones of Washington declared: “There is absolutely 
nothing in this bill which prohibits anyone from putting an 
obstruction in a stream.” (59 Cong. Rec. 7727.) He re- 
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peated the statement twice. (59 Cong. Rec. 7729.) ; On the 
same page, Senator Walsh of Montana stated: “As stated by 
the chairman of the committee, there is no such prohibition 
in this bill at all.” 

There can be no doubt that the Federal Water Power Act 
of 1920 gave the Commission no power to do more than 
grant licenses on appropriate application. 

The 1920 Act, being wholly permissive, and the only pro¬ 
hibitions in the Act today being those contained in Section 
23(b), which was added in 1935, the Commission can require 
a license only when Section 23(b) is violated. 

The quotations from the Georgia Power case are applied 
to and applicable only to dams constructed under a declara¬ 
tion of intention filed after 1935 (152 Fed. (2d) 908, 913, 
CCA 5, 4 F.P.C. Reports 33, 34). 

Respondent’s argument that the power to require taking 
of licenses is co-extensive with the power to grant them must 
fail for still another reason. In its Opinion, Respondent re¬ 
ferred to Section 4(e) as conferring authority upon it to 
issue licenses, both for constructed projects and proposed 
projects (App., p. 94). By its Exception numbered 26, 
Petitioner attacked this statement on Application for Re¬ 
hearing on the grounds that by it Respondent sought to extend 
its jurisdiction and that Section 4(e) was purely permissive 
(App., p. 142). 

In its Order denying Application for Rehearing, the 
Commission stated that Section 4(e) gives the Commission 
authority to issue license for power developments when juris¬ 
diction over such developments is otherwise established (App., 
p. 148, paragraph (a)), and specifically found that the state¬ 
ments in the Opinion do not seek to enlarge the jurisdiction 
of the Commission beyond the limits provided in other Sec¬ 
tions of the Act (App., p. 149, Finding (1)). 

Respondent’s present effort to base authority to require 
the taking of a license on Section 4(e) by arguing its power 
to require the taking of a license is co-extensive with its 
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power to issue one under that Section is directly contrary to 
its own finding in the order denying rehearing. 

Turning to the Pennsylvania Water & Power case, the court 
states that the main question is whether the dam is in a naviga¬ 
ble water of the United States (123 Fed. (2d) 155, 157, 74 
App. D.C. 351); that it has no hesitation in declaring that 
the dam is so located (p. 161), and that as to dams in naviga¬ 
ble waters. Section 23 requires a license, even though the 
dam was constructed prior to 1935 (p. 163). This court 
did not hold or imply that Section 4(g) gives any power to 
require the taking of a license unless the dam is subject to 
license under Section 23(b). 

In the Wisconsin Public Service Corporation case, the 
court did not even mention Section 4(g). 

The language quoted by Respondent as to the legislative 
history of these Sections does not even suggest that either of 
them gives the Commission any authority to require the tak¬ 
ing of a license. 

Respondent apparently concedes that the Commission has 
no authority to enforce the River and Harbor Act of 1899 
(Resp. Br., p. 67). 

The authority to require a license for a constructed dam 
in a navigable stream is not found in Section 4(g) as Re¬ 
spondent says, but in Section 23(b). The authority for 
prescribing rules of procedure is found in Sections 308(a) 
and 308(b). The Commission so construes the Act, for 
its Order No. 141, dated December 11, 1947, adopting and 
promulgating its rules of practice and procedure refers to 
seven Sections of the Act. No mention is made of Sec¬ 
tion 4(g). Of the seven Sections mentioned, only Section 
308 relates to proceedings of the nature of the proceeding 
now before this Court. 

It is axiomatic that an administrative agency such as the 
Federal Power Commission has only such powers as are 
expressly delegated to it. (Federal Trade Commission vs. 
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Raladman Co., 283 U.S. 643, 649, 51 S. Ct. 587, 75 L. Ed. 
1324; Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co. v. Federal Trade 
Commission, 291 U.S. 587, 598, 54 S. Ct. 532, 78 L. Ed. 1007, 
42 Am. Jur. § 26, p. 316.) 

If Congress had intended to make the Commission’s power 
to require a license co-extensive with its authority to issue 
one, it would have used appropriate language. If the Com¬ 
mission desires its powers thus expanded, it should seek ap¬ 
propriate legislation (Federal Power Commission vs. Pan¬ 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 69 S. Ct. 1251; Border Pipe 

Line Co. v. F.P.C., _ App. D.C._, 171 Fed. (2d) 

149). 

VII _ COMPLETE UNIT OF DEVELOPMENT 

The only mention of this subject in the Commission’s 
Opinion is in the final paragraph, where, after specifically 
holding that all nine developments affect the interests of 
commerce and create obstructions contrary to Congressional 
policy, the Opinion states that the developments are inte¬ 
grated under one control and that all nine developments are 
operated and maintained as an integrated unit of develop¬ 
ment. The Opinion then concludes that for all of those 
reasons it is in the public interest to assure that their opera¬ 
tion and maintenance be continued only if under license 
(App., p. 98). The Commission’s findings are to the same 
effect (App., pp. 104, 105). 

The Commission did not claim any authority to require 
a license on this ground. Apprehensive, however, from its 
experiences in the proceeding that if it did not raise the point 
it might be held to have waived some right, Petitioner did 
object, both by Petition for Rehearing (App., p. 134), and by 
Petition for Review (App., p. 7, point (12)). 

Respondent now states that while the Commission has not 
yet decided whether one or more licenses should be issued 
(Resp. Br., p. 68), Petitioner has waived the right to urge 
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point (12) by failing to argue it. Actually, Petitioner has 
consistently insisted that the Commission’s authority to require 
a license is limited, so far as this proceeding is concerned, 
to dams violating the first sentence of Section 23(b), which 
certainly does not grant any such authority (Pet. Br., pp. 
22, 123, 132). 

Respondent does not argue that the fact that the plants 
are integrated gives the Commission any additional authority. 
The Pacific Gas & Electric case, 2 F.P.C. 516, merely holds 
that the plant in question, as to which a declaration of in¬ 
tention had been filed, would affect the navigable capacity 
of the stream, and that it could readily be licensed by amend¬ 
ing an existing license to include the dam in question (P. 
529). No Petition for Review was filed. 

Respondent refers on page 71 to the definition in Section 
3(11) of a “project” as a “complete unit of development.” 
This Section provides that a “project” shall have only one 
powerhouse and clearly does not contemplate nine separate 
developments scattered over 330 miles of river. 

Since the Commission found only that the nine plants are 
integrated for operating purposes, which Petitioner has al¬ 
ways conceded, we shall not further discuss this issue. 

VIII — DUE PROCESS 

Respondent devotes pages 71 to 75 of its Brief to arguing 
that there has been no lack of due process in this proceeding. 
After a perfunctory argument that the amended Order to 
Show Cause raised the issues of occupancy of public lands 
and effect on navigable capacity, Respondent contends that 
the statement by Commission Staff Counsel on the open¬ 
ing day of the hearing that these issues would be raised gave 
Petitioner adequate notice (Resp. Br., p. 72). If such an 
argument is upheld, pleadings in administrative proceedings 
serve no purpose whatsoever. 

Respondent suggests that the mention of Hebgen and 
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Madison in the Order to Show Cause should have warned 
Petitioner. The fact is that an application for license for 
these plants (Project 1274), since withdrawn, was then pend¬ 
ing. The suggestion that the reference to them indicates 
an intention to investigate the occupancy of public lands 
by them, or of their effect on navigable capacity in this pro¬ 
ceeding, is grasping at a straw. Respondent cites National 
Labor Relations Board vs. Mackay Radio and Telegraph Co., 
304 U.S. 333, 58 S. Ct. 904, 82 L. Ed. 1381, as holding that 
such notice is sufficient (Resp. Br., p. 73). As appears from 
page 349 of the Opinion and from the reference to this 
decision in Morgan vs. United States, 304 U.S. 1, 58 ;S. Ct. 
773, 82 L. Ed. 1129, on page 26, the Supreme Court held 
in the Mackay case that the issues were sufficiently defined 
from the outset. 

Respondent next argues that by proceeding with the trial 
Petitioner waived the failure to give notice (Resp. Br., p. 
73). Before the opening day of the hearing ended, Petitioner 
made a motion to segregate the proceeding into three separate 
proceedings. This was denied by the Examiner at that time 
(App., p. 190), and by the Commission two days before the 
hearing ended (App., p. 47). Petitioner consistently objected 
to any evidence on public lands or navigable capacity with¬ 
out success. Petitioner then met the issues as best it could; 
no other course was open to it. Now Respondent argues 
that Petitioner waived its objections. 

Neither Brahy vs. Federal Radio Commission, 61 App. D.C. 
204, 59 Fed. (2d) 879, decided by this Court, nor National 
Labor Relations Board vs. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 114 Fed. 
(2d) 376, CCA 2, has any application to this situation. 

In both the Consumers’ Power case, 113 Fed. (2d) 38, 39, 
CCA 6, and the Piqua Wood Product case, 109 Fed. (2d) 
552, 557, CCA 6, the Court stated that the complaint fairly 
apprised the company of the charges made. Moreover, those 
cases both involved preventive orders, not orders affecting 
the property rights of the companies. 
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Apparently conceding the distinction between a hearing 
and an investigation, Respondent states only that the news¬ 
paper clippings and similar evidence are admissible in this 
hearing (Resp. Br., p. 73). It makes no other answer to 
Petitioner’s contention that admission of this type of evidence 
in this case was one of the factors which, taken together, 
constituted a denial of due process (Pet. Br., pp. 34, 35). 

Respondent next argues that because there were three new 
Commissioners in 1948, when the case was decided, any pre- 
judgment of the case by the Commission in 1942 and 1943 
is immaterial. This amounts to saying that so long as 
Petitioner still had a chance to convince the bare majority, 
it had a fair hearing. The mere statement of the proposition 
answers the contention. 

This leaves for consideration Federal Trade Commission 
vs. Cement Institute, 333 U.S. 683, 68 S. Ct. 793, 92 L. Ed. 
1010. Petitioner’s counsel have carefully studied that decision 
and the Circuit Court opinion in 157 Fed. (2d) 533. Pur¬ 
suant to a duty enjoined upon it by Congress, the Com¬ 
mission had reported to Congress that at least some of its 
members considered “the operation of the multiple basing 
point system as they had studied it” (emphasis supplied) 
a violation of the Sherman Act (p. 700). The court then 
stated that this did not necessarily mean that the minds of 
the members were irrevocably closed “on the subject of the 
respondent's basing point practices” (emphasis supplied) (p. 
701). Petitioner’s counsel believe that the decision is based 
on the fact that the Commission had not prejudged the 
practices involved in the case before it. If this be the proper 
analysis, the present case is very different, for here the Com¬ 
mission had pre-determined that the very developments here 
in question were located in navigable waters of the United 
States (Pet. Br., pp. 4-6). 

Respondent has skillfully attempted to destroy Petitioner’s 
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argument that it was not afforded due process by trying 
to show that no single matter complained of alone constitutes 
denial of due process. 

The real question is not whether any single act or practice 
of Respondent alone constituted a denial of due process, but 
whether, when all of the acts are considered, Petitioner was 
accorded the fair hearing to which it was entitled under the 
due process clause. ! 

The applicable principles are stated simply and distinctly 
by the Supreme Court in Morgan vs. United States , 304 U.S. 
1 , 58 S. Ct. 773 , 82 L. Ed. 1129 , as follows: 

* * * in administrative proceedings of a quasi-judicial 
character the liberty and property of the citizen shall be 
protected by the rudimentary requirements of fair play. 
* * •. ( P . 14). I 

##***•#* 

“ * * * The right to a hearing embraces not only the 
right to present evidence but also a reasonable opportunity 
to know the claims of the opposing party and to meet 
them. * * *. (p. 18). (Emphasis supplied). 

#«•«*### 

“Congress, in requiring a ‘full hearing/ had regard to 
judicial standards,—not in any technical sense but with 
respect to those fundamental requirements of fairness 
which are of the essence of due process in a proceeding 
of a judicial nature. # * *. (p. 19). 

##*«#**# 

“For, as we said at the outset # * # they (govern¬ 
mental agencies) must accredit themselves by acting in 
accordance with the cherished judicial tradition embody¬ 
ing the basic concepts of fair play.” (p. 22). 

The right of Petitioner to a fair hearing is therefore clear. 
The complete picture can only be obtained by examining the 
entire record. However, each of the following matters is a 
deprivation of a fundamental right of Petitioner to a fair 
hearing: i 
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(1) The pre-judging of the issues, evidenced by the pre¬ 
liminary correspondence, the Order to Show Cause, and the 
press release (Pet. Br., pp. 4-6). 

(2) The denial of the Motion to Dismiss (App., p. 44), 
which was based on the ground that the issues had been pre¬ 
judged, that Respondent could not have a fair hearing before 
the Commission, and that the Act afforded an adequate remedy 
by proceeding in the Federal Court (App., pp. 41, 42). This 
Motion was made at the opening of the hearing (App., p. 
153). 

(3) Holding that the issues of occupancy of public lands 
and effect on navigable capacity were raised by the plead¬ 
ings; admitting, considering and basing its findings and order 
on evidence on these issues over Petitioner’s consistent objec¬ 
tions (e.g., App., pp. 178, 250, 303, 305, 50). 

(4) Denial of Petitioner’s Motion to Segregate the Pro¬ 
ceeding, which would have given Petitioner a reasonable 
opportunity to present its case (App., p. 47). 

(5) Admission of great quantities of hearsay evidence over 
objection, principally newspaper clippings (Ex. 18, App., p. 
1139; Ex. 21, App., pp. 1209-1354). For objections to rul¬ 
ings see Appendix pages 210-214, 233-235, 896, 897, 51. 
Petitioner preserved its objections under the then rules by 
Motion to Reverse Rulings of Presiding Officer (App., p. 49). 

(6) Taking into consideration said hearsay evidence in 
reaching its decision. 

Taken together, these actions clearly show that Petitioner 
has not been “protected by the rudimentary requirements of 
fair play”; Petitioner has, therefore, not been accorded due 
process. 


CONCLUSION 

Respondent’s Brief has not rebutted the case made in 
Petitioner’s opening Brief. The order of the Commission is 
not supported by the evidence, is contrary to law and should 
be reversed and the proceeding dismissed. 

Respectfully submitted, 

R. H. Glover, 

J. E. Corette, Jr., 

S. B. Chase, Jr., 

John C. Hauck, 

608-616 Hennessy Building, 

Butte, Montana. 

Herbert M. Bingham, 

H. Donald Kistler, 

921 Tower Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Attorneys for Petitioner, 

The Montana Power Company. 


March 16, 1950. 
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APPENDIX TO REPLY BRIEF 

EXHIBIT NO. 19 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE 

HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
MONTANA 


VOLUME EIGHT 
1917 


HELENA 

Montana Historical and Miscellaneous 
Library 1917 


DESCRIPTION OF THE KEEL BOATS AND 
MACKINAW BOATS USED IN EARLY 
DAYS ON THE UPPER MISSOURI j 

The Keel boat was a well built boat, generally from seventy- 
five to a hundred feet long and of from twenty-five to thirty 
tons burden, similiar in appearance to the canal boat of the 
present day. Between the gunwales there was about five 
feet of clear deck at each end of the boat and a strip about 
eighteen inches wide on each side of the boat extending from 
stem to stem. The remainder of the space being occupied 
by the cargo box, whose walls slanting a little inward, rose 
some few feet above the deck and were surmounted by a 
slightly rounded roof. This cargo box furnished storage 
room for the cargo, and usually contained an apartment or 
two for the convenience of the crew. About one-third of 
the length of the boat from the bow was a mast rigged with 
a square sail, forward of which was the cook’s camboose 
(caboose). A little in the rear of the mast was a pair of 
heavy sweeps, one on each side of the boat and at the for- 
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ward part of the cargo box were places for six oars, three 
on each side, the seats of the rowers being in the interior 
of the box. 

A crew usually consisted of twenty men, some fifteen of 
whom were employed to row the boat. When the wind 
was fair, the sail was alone employed, and at other times the 
boat was towed by men on shore by means of a line run- 
ing through a pulley attached to the top of the lower mast 
and made fast on deck so that it could be laid out or drawn 
in at pleasure. From fifteen to thirty miles a day could be 
accomplished by this process, called cordeling. When the 
character of the shore did not admit of cordeling, the boat 
was propelled by poles, the pole being set upon the river 
bottom, the upper end resting against the shoulder of its 
bearer, who would then traverse the passage out side of the 
cargo box from the bow to the stem, returning to repeat 
the process. The oars were used generally in descending with 
the current, and both oars and sweeps in crossing the stream 
as occasion demanded. 

Sometimes when the bank was sufficiently clear of ob¬ 
struction, horses or mules were employed to tow the boat, 
but in ascending the river, cordeling by the crew was the 
principal means of progress. About six months were re¬ 
quired to ascend the river from St. Louis to Fort Union and 
about forty days from that point to Fort McKenzie and Fort 
Benton. In descending the river the oars alone were em¬ 
ployed, the boat drifting with the current. With good water, 
ten days was sufficient to accomplish the descent from Fort 
Benton to Fort Union and about forty from there to St. 
Louis. 

The mackinaws were a roughly built, flat-bottomed boat, 
usually intended to carry three hundred packs of robes, 
requiring a length of fifty feet and nine feet wide of bottom 
and twelve of beam, rigged with four oars. Some times this 
size was exceeded even going beyond one hundred feet in 
length. The mackinaw was intended for a down trip, but 
sometimes though, and with great difficulty, they were used 
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to ascend the river. These boats took their names from the 
circumstances of their having been first employed in a fur 
trade centering at Mackinaw; had round bottoms and keels 
and were provided with masts and sails. 

EXCERPTS FROM TRANSCRIPT OF HEARING 

217 MR. COSTELLO: For the time being, we will 
hold back the volume to which I have just referred 

and will now proceed to consider an extract from Con¬ 
tributions to the Historical Society of Montana, Volume 8, 
published in 1917. The pages of particular interest are pages 
140, 141 and 142; also pages 269 through 272. Copies of 
this will be furnished. I will ask at this time that it be 
marked for identification as Commission’s Exhibit No. 19. 
TRIAL EXAMINER: It may be so marked. 

218 MR. CHASE: To the introduction in evidence of 
Exhibit No. 19 we make no objection on the ground 

of foundation. We do object to the item on page 140, de¬ 
scription of keel boats and mackinaw boats, and so forth, on 
the ground that as to that no foundation has been laid; it 
has not been shown to be applicable to any boats that have 
yet been discussed. It is merely a description of keel boats, 
which I have not heard mentioned, and of mackinaws which 
are said to be 50 feet long, and I am sure Dr. Phillips will 
say none ever sailed above Great Falls in that length. That 
is my only objection. 

219 TRIAL EXAMINER: May I inquire, Mr. Costello, 
whether you consider the description of the keel boats 

and mackinaw boats is generally applicable to those boats 
used in the Missouri River in the stretch in question here? 

MR. COSTELLO: Mr. Examiner, that portion of the 
exhibit was brought here simply to provide the Commission 
and all interested parties with a description of the mackinaw 
boats and keel boats which from time to time comes up in 
the discussion by witnesses, by Dr. Phillips here, and other¬ 
wise, in our documentary material. It is not relevant in the 
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sense that these boats that were described in this article 
actually travelled on the Missouri River; but it is a very use¬ 
ful piece of information to understand what a mackinaw 
boat is. 

MR. CHASE: As to the fact a mackinaw boat is not a 
dug-out I agree entirely. I think the most misleading and 
the most vicious thing in the world would be to introduce 
the definition of a mackinaw boat here, take a boat 50 feet 
long and say everything they talk about as a mackinaw above 
Great Falls, when in my honest opinion and conviction there 
was not a 50 foot mackinaw, as far as I know, on the river 
above Great Falls. I think it is very misleading. 

TRIAL EXAMINER: That is the great difficulty I 
have. I hate putting something in the record which may 
be misleading, and insofar as I know there is no evidence 
220 that the mackinaw and keel boats in this area were 
of the type and size here. 

As far as general shape and description are concerned, I 
think this is probably accurate, but it seems to me there should 
be some sustaining evidence as to that. 

MR. COSTELLO: It is only included for that purpose, 
to apprise people here who might not know just what a 
mackinaw looks like. If you wish, that part of the docu¬ 
ment can be removed very easily. 

TRIAL EXAMINER: I am a little inclined to believe 
that some portions at least of this should be deleted. I hesitate 
to suggest what should be eliminated. As to the other parts, 
I do not see any parts which I would not overrule an objec¬ 
tion as to admission. 

• *#•*##* 

TRIAL EXAMINER: I think perhaps there might be 
some value to it as a general description of the shape of the 
boats. 

MR. COSTELLO: That is the purpose of it. 

TRIAL EXAMINER: Can we not some way work that 
out. We could cover a description of the boats perhaps 
from some other source. 


MR. COSTELLO: I think we can agree with counsel 
that a mackinaw boat is of a certain type construction. 

TRIAL EXAMINER: Can we not get a stipulation as 
to what a mackinaw is and perhaps a keel boat, if there 
221 is any reference to it. 

MR. CHASE: I think I can agree with counsel as to the 
differences between keel boats, mackinaws, dug-outs and so 
forth, but I do not think we can ever agree on the dimensions 
of the boats that were used anywhere above Fort Benton. 

MR. COSTELLO: There is nothing in this article to 
show that these mackinaws were used on the Missouri River. 

TRIAL EXAMINER: I think as to that part it would be 
better to delete that portion and place in the record a stipula¬ 
tion as to what the different types of boats were like. I 
think for the sake of clarity of the record it would be better 
to wait and work that stipulation out and write something 
you can agree on; then we will have it placed in the record 
as if read. 


223 MR. COSTELLO: I now offer Exhibit No. 19 
for identification in evidence. 

i 

224 TRIAL EXAMINER: Is it understood that page 
140 and a portion of 141 are to be deleted? I thought 

counsel was going to work out a stipulation on that? i 
MR. COSTELLO: Mr. Examiner, I do not know that a 
stipulation will be necessary, but we will confer with counsel 
and determine whether it would be of any value here. 

TRIAL EXAMINER: In the meantime you are going to 
delete the portions of the pages objected to? 

MR. COSTELLO: That is right. I better get that 
straight. The only portions of this document which are now 
offered is the lower half of page 141, the upper half of page 
142, all of pages 269, 270, 271 and 272. The rest of the 
portions will be either marked out or deleted. 

MR. CHASE: No objection. 

TRIAL EXAMINER: It will be received in evidence. 








